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PREFACE. 



Eighteen years ago I publishecl a smali woi k, eiititlcd, 
A Critical Examination of the Life and Teachincjs of 
Mohammed. Since tlien a great (diange lias takeii 
place in tlie estimate of Islam as a Faith among the 
cultured classes of (Jliristcndom. Writers like Johnson, 


Lane-Poole, Bosworth Smith, Isaac Taylor, have dis- 
cussed, froin a philosophictil and historical point of 
view, the merits of Islam both as a crced and as a 


humanising agency. There sccms, howevcr, to be still 
room for an exposition of the Spirit of Islam as it 
was understood by the immediate descendants of its 
Teacher. The present work, which it would be a 
misnomcr to cali a sec.ond edition of the earlicr one, 


is primarily intended for the Indian Moslems. I have 
endeavoured to embody in thcse pages the philosophical 
and cthical spirit of Islam, in the hope that it may 
assist the Moslems of India to achieve their intellectual 


and morał regeneration under the auspices of the 
great European power that now holds their destinies 
in its hands. At the same time, I trust this book 
may prove of some practical value to those Seekers of 
Truth in the West whose minds have gone forth in 
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quest of a positive and eclectic Faitli suited for tlie 
noblest, and, by its disciplinary character, also for the 
lowest, natures. The glamour of the poefc has not 
succeeded in making the Creed of Negation popular 
in England, — that home of common sense, — for 
Buddhism has no yitality as a system; its religious 

f 

life is represented now by the prayer-wheels of the 
Lamas. But the generał spread of libcralism in the 
West has, without the factitious sissistance rendered to 
Buddhism, also led to the diffusion of Islamie ideas 
in Europę and cultured America, and even to the 
formation of u genuine Isbtmic centrę in England. 
Unitarianism and Theism are neither morę nor less 
than the Islam of Mohammed, shorii of the disciplinary 
rules framed for the guidance of the commoii folk. 
For thesc in every land something morę is needed 
than mere philosophy; they require practical rules and 
positive directions for their daily life. Dogmatic Chris- 
tianity and philosophical Unitarianism both inculcate 
the exercise of self-rcstraint. Yet do all the preachings 
in churches and c-hapels reduce to any appreciable 
extent tlie drunkenness, the brutality, the liccntious- 
ness of the lowest natures ? The secular law imposes 
penalties, and keeps within bounds the recklcssness of 
uncultured man. The Islam of Mohammed, wńth its 
Stern discipline and its severe morality, has proved 
itself the only practical religion for Iow natures to 8ave 
them from drifting into a lawless materialism. It is 
probable, however, that, should the creed of the 
Arabiau Prophet receive acceptance among European 
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communities, much of the rigid formalism whicli has 
been imparted to it by the lawyers of Central Asia and 
Ir^k will have to be abandoned. Perhaps the prescnt 
expo8ition of the true Spirit of Jsldm may help in the 
diffusion of Istómic ideas in the West. 

Ameer Ali. 


CalcuttA) {śepkmher 1890. 


The traiisliteratioii I have adopted in tliis work of Arahic lettei*s 
req^uire.s a word ot* explanation. Tlie Indians, the Peisians, and the 
Turks geTierally proiiouncc eertain letters of the Arabie alphabet <[uite 

differently froni the Aralxs ejj. Ihey make no difference between and 
pronoiincing both as an a; and, excepting among the Arabie scholars, 
^ and ; are pronounced alike n,s z. Little difference is madę between 

a and P^or tliese reasons I łiav'ć escliewed the system, recently started 

in Europę, of ditferentiating the soiinds of Arabie letters by dots and 
eomnias; for, to one unat‘<piainted with Arabie, an h with a dot iinder- 
neath it, and so forth, can convey no meaning. In the present Yoliune 1 

have generally represented ^ as dhy excepting in the case of words in 
common iise among non-Arabs, sueh as Ramazan, Fazl, and other words 
deriyed from tlie same root; as thy subject to the sanie exception (as 

in the ease of Osmtln). The soimd of ^oceurring in the middle with a 

Fathlia, I ]iave represented liy two a’s (as in Jaafar); oceurring in ihe 
beginning or end, or in the middie, with a Jcasra or zammay as they are 
pronounced by non-Arabs, as in Omar, etc. In the use of the word Band 
I have followed the Arabie nile, giving it as Band when a nominative, 
and as Bani when a dative, ablative, etc. 
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P. 1, linę 4, for 

P. 4, linę 23, for Maesopotaniian read Mesopotamian. 
P, 37, linę 5,/or Miesopotamia read Mesopotamia. 


P. 43, linę l,for Bani-Ad read BanA-Aad. ^ 

P. 44, linę 11 , for Bant-Thamftd read Banti-TliamM, and for Ban i-Ad 
read BanA-AM. 

P. 50, lino 3 (from bottom), for Ommiadas read Ommeyyades. 

P. 51, lilie 7, and p. 55, linę 4 (from bottom), for Msesopotamia read 
Mesopotamia. 

P. 78, linę 5 (from bottom),/or JAfar read Jaafar. 

P. 83, last linę, for Zamakhshri read Zamakhsliari. 

P. 100, linę 8 (from bottom),/or Jafar read Jaafar. 

P. 129, linę 8,/or Shaban read Shaaban. 

P. 129, linę 10, for Zu*l-Kada read Zu’l-Kaada. 

P. 143, last but one linę,/or Zamakhshri read Zamakhshari. 

P. 175, linę 14,/or Bani-Lihyan read BanA-Lihyan. 

P. 238, last linę but two,/or Ibid. read Sura vi. 164. 

P. 239, last line,/or Sura ii. 286 read Sura vi. 164. 


P. 256, linę 5,/or \jcJ^ read 


P. 284, linę 4 (from bottom),/or Ibn-KhS.ldńn read Ibn-Khaldfin. 

P. 289, linę 7 (from bottom),/or Majma-ul-Anhdr read Majma-ul-Anhar. 
P. 325, last linę,/or Fatimat-uz-Zuhra read FAtimat-az-Zahra. 

P. 327, linę 2 (from bottom),/or Mouwi read Moulvi. 

P. 367, lilie 19, for Registrum Yisitationem read Registriim Yisitationiiin. 
Pp. 397, 401, and 402 (notes),/or Zamakhshri read Zamakhshari. 

P. 480, linę 28, delete that. 

P. 493, last line,/or ^\j read 


P. 535, last linę,/or read 

P. 537, linę 8 (from bottom), for bn read ibn. 

P. 649, linę 1,/or inythologic read mythological. 

P. 650, linę 12, imeń markę ofqmtation hefore God. 

P. 652, linę 18,/or look read looked. 

P. 656, linę 10,/or eopies of Basdil, etc., read copies of the Basdil, etc. 
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rriHE oontinuity of religious progress among mankiud is a 
'*■ subject of eiithralling interest to the student of liumanity. 
Tlie gradual awakeiiing of the human mind to the recognition 
of a Personality, of a snprenie Will overshadowing the universe; 
the travails through wliich individuals and races have passed 
before they arrived at the conception of an TJuiversal Soul per- 
vading, regulating, and guiding all existence,—furnish lessons 
of the deepest import. The process by which humanity has 
been lifted from the adoration of materiał objects to the wor- 
ship of God, has often been retarded. Masses of mankind 
and individuals have broken away from the stream of pro¬ 
gress, have listened to the promptings of their owu desires, 
have given way to the cra\'ing8 of their own hearts; they have 
gone back to the worship of their passions, symbolised in the 

idols of their infancy. But though unheard, the voice of 

A 
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God has alwars sounded' the cali to trnth, and when the time 
has arrived His servauts have risen to proclaim the dnties of 
man to himself and his Creator. These men have been the 
veritable “ messengers of Heaven.” They came ainong their 
people as the children of their time; they represented the 
burning aspirations of the human soiil for truth, piirity, and 
justice. Each was an embodiment of the spiritual necessities 
of his age; each came to purify, to reform, to elevate a 
degraded race, a corrupted commonwealth. Some came as 
teachers of a smaller culture, to influence a smaller sphere; 
others came with a world-wide message—a message not con- 


fined to one race or nation, but intended for all humanity, 
Such was Mohammed. His mission was not to the Arabs 
alone. He was not sent for one age or clime, but “ for all 
mankind to the eud of the world.” The advent of this great 
teacher, whose life from the moment of his ministry is a 
verifiable record, was not a mere accident, an unconnected 
episode in the history of the w'orld. The same causes, the 
same crying evils, the same earnest demand for an “ assured 
trust ” in an all-pervading Power, which led to the appearance 
on the shores of Galilee, in the reign of Augustus Ciesar, of 
a Prophet whose life is a tragedy, operated with greater force 
in the seventli century of the Christian era. The beginning 
of the seventh century, as has been rightly said, was an 
epoch of disintegration—national, social, and religious,: its 
phenomena were such as have always involved a fresh form 
of positive faith, to recall all wandering foioes to the 
inevitable traick of spiritual evolution towards the integration 
of personal worship. They all pointed to the necei^sity of a 
morę organie revelation of divine gpvernment than tbat 
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attained by Judaism or Christianity. The holy flames kindled 
by Zoroaster, Moses, and Jesus had been ąuenched in the blood 
of inan. A corrupt Zoroastrianisni, battling for centuries with 
a still morę corrupt Christianity, had stifled the voice of 
humanity, and converted some of the happiest portions of the 
globe into a veritable Aceldama. Incesśant war for supre- 
macy, perpetual internecinc strife, combined with the cease- 
less wrangling of creeds and sects, had sucked the life-blood 
out of the hearts of nations, and the people of the earth, 
trodden under the iron heels of a lifeless sacerdotalism, were 
cr}'ing to G^od from the misdeeds of their masters. Never in 
the history of the world was the need so great, the time 
so ripe, for the appearance of a Deliverer. In order, there- 
fore, to appreciate thoroughly the achievement of Mohammed 
in the morał world, it is necessary to take a rapid survey of 
the religious and social condition of the nations of the earth 
previous to, and about the time of, the Islamie dispensation. 

The high tableland of Bactria, appropriately styled by 
Arab geographers Umm-id-Bildd, _ or “ mother of countries,” is 
suppesed to be the cradle of humanity, the original birth- 
place of creeds and nations. Through the faint and shadowy 
light, which comparative ethnology throws on the infancy of 
mankind, we ,perceive groups of families congregated in this 
primeval home of the human race, gradually coalescing into 
clans and tribes, and then forced by the pressure of inereasing 
population, issuing in successive waves to people the face of 
the globe. The Hamitic branch were apparently the first to 
leave their ancient habitations. They were followed by the 
Turanians, or as they are sometimes called, the Ugro-finnish 
tribes, supposed to be ąn ofifshoot of the Japhetic family. 
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.l|tome of tliera apparently proceeded northwards, and then 
spreading themselyes iu the East, fomided the present Mon- 
golian branch of tlie liunian race. Another section pro¬ 
ceeded westward and settled in Azarbijan, Hainadan, and 
(chilan, comitries to the south and south-west of the Caspian, 
better known in ancient history as Media. A portion of these 
descending afterwards into the fertile plains of Babylonia, 
enslaved the eailier Hainitic colonies, and in course of timo 
anialganiating with thein, foruied the Accadian nation, the 
Kushites of the Christian and Jewish Scriptures. This coni- 
posite race created Babylon, and gave birth to a form of 
religion which, in its higher phases, was akin to natural pan- 
theism. In its lower phases, with its pan-daemonisra, its 
worship of the siui-gods and inoon-gods, closely associated 
with the phallic cułt and the sexual instincts, the sacriiice 
of children to Baal and Moloch, of yiiginity to Beltis and 
Ashtoreth, it marks an epoch when high materia! civilisa- 
tion was allied to gross licentiousness, and cruelty was sanc- 
tioned by religion. 

« 

The Semites were the next to leave the primeval home. 
They also, following in the footsteps of the Turaniaus, 
migrated towards the West, and apparently settled themselyes 
in the northern part of the Msesopotamian Delta. Increasing 
in uurabers and strength, they soon overthrew' the Babylonian 
kiugdom, and fonnded a far-reaching empire which wielded 
its sway oyer all the neighbouring States, In their seat of 
power betweeu the two great rivers of Western Asia, the 
Assyrians at times rosę to a positive monotheistic conception. 
Their system of celestial hierarchy furnished indications of a 
distinct recognition of one snpreme peiaonality. 
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Whilst the niain body of the Semitic colony vril>>develog^ 
ing itself in the upper parts of the Delta, a smali sectioii had 
peuetrated far into the south, iuto a district called IJr, 
•within the boundaries of the Chalda^an monarchy.* The 
patriarch of this tribe, whose self-imposed exile and wander- 
ings have passed into the religious legends of morę than 
one creed, became the father of the futurę inakers of 
history. 

The Japhetic family seeras to have tarried longest in its 
ancient habitation. Whilst tlie other races which had broken 
away from the original stock were forming empires and 
evolving creeds, the Japhetic branch underwent a develop- 
ment peculiar to itself. But the niarcli of natioiis once set 
on foot was never to cease; actuated by that spirit of unrest 
which Works in barbarous tribes, or influenced by the pressure 
of population and the scarcity of space in their old haunts 
for the pursuit of their pastorał avocations, tribe after tribe 
moved away towards the West. Amoug the first were the 
Pelasgians and the ('elts. Other tribes followed, until the 
Aryans proper were left alone in the old haunts. One 
section apparently had its abode near Badakhshan, the other 
towards Balkh proper, where for centuries they lived almost 
isolated from the neighbouring nations, unaffected by their 
wars or their moveraents. The light of history which has 
dawned on the Western races, the foundera of kingdoms and 
eivilisations, also falls upon these ancient dwellers of the 
earth, and reveals, though indistinctly and as through a mist, 
several clans gathered together on that plateau; just emerged 
from sarageriess into barbarisra, they are becoming alive to- 

* Rawlinson, Aiwient Momrchies, p., 23. 
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the sense of an Universal Ideality. Innunierable idealities 
are taking the place of the nalural ohjects, hitherto wor- 
shipped with fear aud trenibling. With some of thcin, tho 
host of abstractions and personifications of the powers of 
naturę are suboidinated to two comprehensive principles—• 
Light and Darkness, The sun, the bright harbinger of life 
and light, beconies the symbol of a beneficent JJivinity, whose 
powcr, though held in clteck, is eventually to conquer the 
opposing piinciple of Evil and Darkness. With others, the 
idealities which they now inipress on the fetish they wor- 
shipped before, nierge in each other; at one tiine standing 
forth as distinct porsonal entities, at another time resolving 
lhemselves into a hylozoic whole. Gradually the clouds lift, 
and we see the tribal and clan-formations givdng way to 
monarchical institutions; agriculture taking by slow degrees 
the place of pastora! avocations; primitive arts being culti- 
Yated; the use of metals gaining groimd, aud, above all, the 
higher couceptioii of a supreine Personality forcing itself 
upon the yet unopened niind. Kaiumurs, Hoshang, and the 
other old kings, of whom Firdousi sings with such wondrons 
I>ower, are types of an advancing civilisation. The introduc- 
tioii of the monarchical institutions among the Aryans proper, 
seems to be coeval with that religious conflict between the 
two brauches of the Aryan family which led to the expulsion 
of the Easteru branch from thcir Bactrian lionie. A power- 
1‘ul religious revolution had been inaugurated among the 
Western Aryans by a teacher whose narae has been preserved 
i u the literaturę of his religion as yitama Zarathiistra. The 
sharp religious conflict, which resulted from this movement, 
has left its niark in the deep iinprecations heaped by the 
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Vedic liymn-singers on tlie enemy of tlieir race and creed, the 
])jaradasbti of the Vedas. The attitude of the Vedic hymn- 
singers towards the reformed faith, even morę than the 
extraordinary coincidence in nanieś, furnishes the strongest 
proof that the religious divergence was the immediate cause 
of the split between the two branches of the Aryans proper. 
In this, probably the first religious war waged among man- 
kind, the Western dualistic clans were successful in driving 
their half-polytheistic, half-pantlieistic brethren across the 
l’aropamisadfe. The Eastern Aryans burst into India, driving 
before them the earlier black races, massacring and enslaving 
them, treating them always as iuferior beings, Dasyus and 
Sudras, slaves and serfs. The diflerence between the Yedie 
and the Zoroastrian religious was, however, purely relative. 
Zoroastrianism substituted for the worship of the pheno- 
mena, the adoratioii of the cause. It couverled the gods of 
the Vedas into demons and the dseva-worshippers into 
infidels; whilst the Vedic hymn-singer on his side called the 
Ahura of the Avesta an evil god, an Asura, a power hostile 
to the gods, and heaped burning maledictions on the head of 
Djaradashti. 

Whilst the place and time of the early Zoroaster’s birth are 
enwrapt in mystery, under Darius Hystaspes arose another 
teacher, who, under the same iiame, revived, organized, and 
enlarged the basis of the ancient teachings. 

Ketracing our steps for a moment, we see the tide of 
Aryan conquest in India flowiiig eastward and southward 
for centuries. The Aryan colonies were naturally influenced 
by the fetichism of the races whom they conquered or among 
whom they settled, uutil at last the gross inhuman Sakti 
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worship was produced on the one liand, and tlie degradinjf 
sensualism of Krislina on tlie otlier, 

In the parts, however, which formed tlie core of the Aryan 
nation, the thouglits and feelings brouglit fiom their native 
liome continued for ages to exercise au influence. But thev, 
also, were to lose wliat reinained. In the enjoynient of peace 
and plenty, separated froni the energetic life of their brothers 
of the West, exposed to tlie voluptuous influences of a 
niorbidly fertile imagination, and without possessing a system 
of positive niorality enihodied in eflectual laws, the Aryan 
settlers soon lost the sjiiritual belief of their forefathers. 
In time they obtained a codę; but it represented the ideas 
udiich prevailed in au ago of gross materialisni, 

A revolt ensued, arising froni revolutionary and negative 
instincts acting on a Hindii niiiul. But Buddhisni, with all 
its grand aspiratioiis, did not possess aiiy preteiision of being 
a positive religion. Essentially adajited to the recluse, it 
never accpiired a tangible liold on the inasses; and its failure 
under the most favourable circunistances sealed its fate in 
India as a religious system. 

On the expulsion of Buddhisni froin Hindustan, Brali- 
manism reg<aiiied its supremacy. The teniples became the 
liaunts of debaucliery and crinie. Imniorality was sanctioned 
by religion. The demons of destruction and lust became the 
two łavourite objects of popular worship. The revolting orgies 
of Ashtoretli and Moloch were enacted under other names 
and aspects. Prostitution was not only recognised, but 
honoured in the class of dancing girls, especially those 
attached to the ternples for the service of the gods and their 
ministers. The family law admitted forms of marriage which 
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are “ only eiiphemisms for seduction and rape.” ’ Polyandiy 
was nniversal, and its earliest indication is to be found in the 
Eig-Veda itself. In tlie relations between the sexes there 
prevailed indescribable grossness and want of ohastity. The 
condition of woinan, during that vague and inytliic period 
which passes under the name of tlie Vedic age, was not so 
favoumble as soine writers on India would fain represent to 
us now. She forrned the prize in gainbliug and feats of 
athletics. Khe was the driulge of the lionse, and Jjad to 
accept as many Inisbaiids as there M’ere brothers in the family. 
liut she arrived at the depth of degradation nnder Brahinanic 
domination. Tlie conteinpt with wliich the Erahinanic legis¬ 
lator speaks of woinen, and the coniplete servitude to which he 
subjects thero, are astounding beyond expression. “ Women,” 
says Mann, “ love their beds, their seats, their ornainents; 
they have iinpure appetites; they ]ovo Avrath; they show 
Aveak flexibility and bad condiict. iJay and night woineii 
innst be kept in subjection.” 

Let us turn now to Persia -a country which, by its proxi- 
mity to the birthplace of Islam, and the powerful influence it 
has always exercised on Mahonimedan thonght, not to speak 
of the character and tonę it coramunicated to (Jhristianity aiul 
Judaisin, deserves our earnest attention. 

Consolidated into a nation, and with a new spiritual de- 
velopment, the western Aryans soon burst their ancient 
bounds, and spread themselves over the regions of modern 
Persia and Afghanistan, They appear to have conquered or 
destroyed most of the Hamitic and Cushite races inhabiting 
those tracts, and gradually reached the confines of the Caspian, 

* Maync’s HiiuUi Lare. 
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where tliey found tlie morę teiiacioiis and hardy Turanians 
settled in Media and Susiana. llefore, liowever, they had 
succeeded in subjugating the Turanians, they themselres fell 
nnder the yoke of a foreign invader, Cushite or Assyrian, 
niore probably the latter, under whose iron sway they reniained 
for a cousiderable time.' With the expulsion of the foreignerś 
commenccd that conflict between Tran and Turan which lasted 
with yarying fortunes for centuries, and ended with the par- 
tial subjugationof tlieTuranians in Media and Susiana® The 
frequent contact of the followers of Afrasiab and Kai-Kahs in 
the field and tlie hall exercised a lasting elłect on the l’ersic 
faith. The extreine materialisin of the Turanians did not fail 
to degrade the yet untleveloped idealism of their Iranian rivals 
and neighbours, who, whilst they succeeded in superimposing 
themselves on the ancien t settlers of Media, had partially to 
incorporate Turanian worship wdth their own. And thus, 
whilst in Persia; Onnuzd alone was adored and Ahriman held 
up to execration, in Media, the good and the evil principle 
were both adored at the altars. Naturally the Turanian popu- 
lation was morę inclined to worship their ancient national god 
than the deity of their Aryan conquerors ; and in the popular 
worship, Ahriman, or Afrasiab, took precedence of Ormuzd. 

The Assyrian empire had fallen before a coalition, the first 
of its kind known in history, of the Medes and the Baby- 
lonians, but the religion of Asshur, from its loug domination 
over many of' the parts occupied by the Aryans, left an 


^ Accorclinif to tlic Persian tradition, ZuhSk riilwl over Irdn for over a 
ltXX) years, and this is supposed by several scholara to repreaent the exact 
jK*riod of Assyrian domination. The rise of Faridńn would, according to 
this view, be synehronous with the downfall of Nineveh. 

® Lenormant, Aiwient Hist. of the East. n. 54. 
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inefifaceable mark on the couception of tlie Zoroastrians. The 
complex system of celestial co-ordination, the idea of a ’diviiu! 
hierarchy prevalent among the Assyrians, engrafted itself on 
Zoroastrianism, Ormuzd was henceforth worshipped as u 
second Asshur; and the Persian’s symbol of the God of light, 
the all-beneficeiit power, became a winged warrior, with bow 
and lifted hand, enclosed in the world-circle. Their symbol 
of growth also, the tree, with the candelabra branclies ending 
upwards in the pine-cone, was converted into the Persian fir- 
cone. Before the rise of Cyrus in Farsistan and his con- 
solidating conqnests, tlie symbolic worship in vogue among 
the early emigrauts and settlers became degraded among the 
ruasses into pyrolatry, or took the form of Chakteo-Assyrian 
Sabaiism. 

The city of Asshnr,—which had ruled Western Asia up to 
tlie coniines of India for nearly a thousand years, and almost 
wrested froin the Pharaohs the empire of Kgypt,—the city of 
the mighty Sargon and the great Sennacherib, had fallen 
before the combi ned forces of the Babylonian and the Mede,' 
never again to raise its liead among the uations of the w'orld. 
Babylon, which after its early rivalry with Nineveh had been 
reduced to a dependency of Assyria, became again the centre 
of Asiatic civilisation. She gathered up the arts and Sciences 
of a thousand years of growth, and the product of “ interfused 
races and religions, temples and priesthoods,” and supplied 
the connecting link between the inorganic faiths of antiqiuty 
and the modern beliefs. Assyria had, wdth the ciyilisation 
and* literaturę of the early Accadians, also borrowed much of 
their religion. Babylon, rising into morę potent grandeur 

^ 606 B.c. 
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from the ashes of Nineveh, centred iii lierself tlie essence of 
the Assyrian and Ohalda‘an cults. Under Xebuchadnezzar II. 
the empire of Babylonia attained the zenith of its power; 
Judtea fell, and the flower of the nation was earried into 
captivity to lament by the waters of Kabylon the downfall 
of the kingdom of .Tehovah. The mighty con^ueror penetrated 
into Arabia, and overwlielmed and nearly destroyed tlie 
Ishmaclites;' he smote the Tyrians, and broke tlie power of 
the Egyptian Pharaoh. In spite of the maledictions heaped 
npon her head by the Ilebrew patriot, Babylon was by no 
means such a hard taskinaster as Egypt. The Israelites 
tliemselves bear testimony to the generosity of tlieir treat- 
jnent. Not iintil the redeemer was nigli witl) liis miglity 
liosts, marching to tlie conąuest of tlie doomed city, did the 
children of Israel raise tlieir voice against Baliylon. Tlien 
burst forth the storm of imprecations, of jirodictions of woe 
which displayed the cliaracteristics of the race in its pristine 
savagei'y. “ By the rivers of Babylon, tliere we sat down; 
yea, we wept when we roinembered Zioń. O Daughter of 
Babylon! happy sliall he be who claslietli thy little ones 
against the stones.” 

Under Nebuchadnezzar, Babylon was indispiitably the 
centre of all existing civilisations. And tlie influence wielded 
by her priesthood did not cease with the empire of Babylonia. 
Tlie maik of the Babylonian conceptions is traced in uninis- 
takable characters in both the Judaical and Christian Systems. 
The long exile of the Jews among the Chaldiean priesthood, 
the influence which some of the Hebrews obtained in the 
oourt of the Babylonian king, and the unavoidable inter- 
' Jer. xlix. 27 to 29. 


* Ps. cxxxvii. 
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fusion o£ tlie two peoples, tended to iiupart a new cliaracter 
to later Jiidaisiu. They were carried to Babylon iii a State 
of semi-barbarisni; they returned to Zioń after tlieir long 
probation in tlie land of exile a new people, advanced in 
faith and doctrine, with larger aspirations, and their political 
vision extended.* 

With the coiKiuest of Babylon begins a new era in 
religious developinent. Hencefortli the religion of dualism 
wields the empire of Asia. The grand toleration which 
(!yrus extended towards the Jews naturally led to his exalta> 
tion as “ the Messiah,” “ the Bedeenier,” “ the Anointed 
Saviour of the world.” Tlie captivity of the llebraic tribes, 
and their enforeed settlement near the seat of Bersian 
domination, and their subsequent interinixture under Cyrus 
with the Persians, most probably gave inipetns to that 
religious reform among tlie Zoroastrians which occurred 
during the reigii of Darius Hystaspes. There was nmtual 
action and reaction. The Israelitcs impressed on renovated 
Zoroastrianisiu a deep and abiding eonception of a Divine 
Personality overshadowing the nniverse. They received from 
the Iranians the concejition of a celestial hierarchy, and the 
idea of a duality of principles in the creation of good 
and evil. Ifenceforth it is not the Lord who puts a lying 
spirit into the niouŁhs of evil-doers; Satan, like Ahrinian, 
from this tiine takes a prominent part in the religious and 
morał history of the llebrews. 

The reigii of Cyrus was one of conquest, hardly of organisa- 
tion. The reign of Barius was one of cousolidation; steru 
worshipper of Ormuzd, to whom he ascribes all his victories, 

' Jolinf"On’s Orienłal Bełiyionn, in loco. 
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he endeavoured to puiify the faith of Zoroaster of all its 
Ibreign excresceiices, to starap out the inagism of the Medes 
from its stroiighold, and to leave Aryan Tersia the dominant 
power of the civilised world. Nothing, hovvever, conld arrest 
the process of decay. Before a himdred years had gonc hy, 
Zoroastrianism had iinbihed to the fuli the evils which it had 
fought against iu its infancy. The sconrgers of idolatry, the 
unconipromising icouoclasts, who in their hery zeal had 
slanghtered the Egyptian Apis and overtnrned its shrine, soon 
absorbed into the worship of Ormuzd the Seinitic gods of 
their snbject states. The old magian elenient-worship was 
revived, and Artaxerxes Mnemon, one of the immediate 
successors of Darins, introduced aniong the Zoroastriaris the 
worship of that audrogynous Mythra—the l’ersian counter- 
part of the Chaldiean Mylitta or Anaitis, with its concomitant 
pliallic cult. It was impossible for Zoroastrianism to escape 
()r*avoid the maicie influence of the ancient civilisations. The 
old religions furnished to the Persians the fonu which later 
Zoroastrianism presents to the student of history. 

Never was the condition of woman so bad, never was she 
held under greater subjection,—a slave to the caprice of man, 
—than under the Mago-Zoroastrians, The laws of Mann im- 
})Osed certain rules of chastity, and the stringency of primitive 
exogamy exercised a restraining effect upon human passions. 
The Persian in the relations of the sexes reeognised no law 
but that of his own will. He could niarry his nearest 
kindred, and divorce his wives at his pleasuro. The system 
of female seclusiou was not confined to the Persians alone. 
Among the łonie Greeks, women were confined within the 
(jynaikonitis, often kept under lock and key, and never 
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allowed to appear in public. But the Greek (/ynaikonomni 
was not, until later tinies, a mutilated speciuien of humanity. 
In Persia, the ciistom of employing eunuclis to guard the 
women prevailed the reinotest antiquity. As in Greece, 
concubinage was a recognised social institution, and was 
interwoven with the foundatious of society. The Persian, 
however, never allowed lewdness to be iricorporated with the 
national worship. He worshipped no Aphrodito Pandeinos; 
nor was Zoroastrian society tainted with that “ morał pestil- 
ence,” ^ the most degrading of all vices, which was universal 
in Greece, wdiich spread itself afterwards in Bonie, and was 
not even rooted out by Christianity. 

With the downfall of tlie Achienienian empire ended the 
vitality of Zoroastriauism as a motive power in the growth of 
the World, The swarms of conąuerors, who swept like whirl- 
winds over the face of Persia, destroyed all social and morał 


life. The Macedonian conquest, witli the motley hordes 
which followed on its footsteps, the infliix of all tlie dregs of 


Lesser Asia, Cilicians, Tyrians, Pamphylians, and yariou.s 


others, half (Jreeks, half Asians, obeying no morał law, tlio 


hasty and reckless temper of the conqueror liimself,—all led 


to the debasement of the Zoroastrian faith. The Mobeds, 


the representatives of the national life, were placed nnder the 
ban of persecution hy the foreigner, the aim of whose life was 
to hellenise Asia. 


Alexander’s career was splendidly meteoric. Shorn of the 
legends which have suiTounded his life and turned it into an 
epopee, he stands before us a man of gigantic conceptions 
and masterly purposes, possessed of a towering ambition, a 
^ Dollmger, The Gentile and the Jew, vol. ii. j). 239„ 
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j^euius whicli oyerpowered all opposition, aud a personality 
whicli enabled liiiu tu niould the minds of all around hiiu 
according to his uwii will. His was a naturę fuli of eon- 
tradictious. A disciple of Aristotle, who aimed at the 
hellenisation of Asia, with hiiuself as the central figurę in the 
adoration of the world, an associate of philosophers and wise 
luen, his life was disgraced hy excesses of a revolting type. 
" The sack of Tyre and the enslaveinent of its populatioii, the 
nmssacres and executions in India and Bactria, the homicide 
of (Jlytus, the death warrants of 1’hilotas and the faithful 
J'armenio, tlie Imrning of Bersepolis and the conflagration of 
its splendid library at the instigation of a courtezan, are acts,” 
sa}'s an apologist and an admirer, “ for whicli no historian has 
found a pallialion.” With the couquest of Alexauder and the 
extinction of tlie Achauneiiian dynasty, Zoroastrianisin gave 
way to llellenisni and the worst traditions of Chaldoian 
ciyilisatioii. The extreine partiality of the hero of many 
legends towards Babylon, aud his anxious desire to resuscitate 
that city and make it the centre of a mightier and morę 
complete ciyilisation, led hiiu to discourage all creeds and 
faiths, all organisations, religious or political, whicli militaled 
with his one great desire. Under the Seleucida?, the process 
of denationalisation went on apace. Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the cruel persecutor of the worshippers of Jehoyah, won for 
himself froni them as well as the Zoroastrians, the unenviable 
designation of Ahriman. Eyen the rise of the Parthian 
power tended to accelerate the decline and ruin of Zoroas- 
trianism. The Seleucidic ruled on the Tigris and the 
Orontes; the Parthians formed for themselyes a kingdoin in 
the middle portion of the Aclnemenian empire; the Oreeco- 
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Bactrian dynasties were in possession óf tlie easteru tracts, 
viz. Bactria and the iiorthern part of Afghanistan. The state- 
religion of the Seleucidie was a mi.Ktiire of Chalda3o-Hellen- 
isra. The Jews and Zoroastrians were placed under tlie 
ban and ostracised. Under the Parthians, Mazdisiu, though 
not actnally extingftished, was compellcd to hide itself froin 
the gazę of the rulers. Jn quiet and settled parts, Zoroas- 
trianisin became inixed with the old Sabseism of the Medes and 
the Chaldaians; or, where kept aUve in ifcs pristine character, 
it was confined to the heaits of sonie of those priests who 
had taken refuge in the inaccessible recesses of their country. 
But with Parthia enlarged into an empire, and the Parthiau 
soyereigns aspiring to the title of Shah-in-shah, persecution 
gave way to toleration, and Mago-Zoroastrianism again raised 
its head among the religions of the world. And the rise of 
the Sassanidcs gave it another spell of power. The founder 
of the new empire placed the Mobeds at the head of the 
State. Last sad representatives of a dyiug faith! Around 
them clustered the hopes of a renovated religions existence 
under the- auspices of tlie Sassanide dynasty. How far the 
brilliant aspirations of Ardeshir Babek5,n (Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus), the founder of the new empire, were realised, is a 
luatter of history. The political autonomy of Persia—its 
national life—was restored, but the social and religions life 
was lost beyond the power of rulers to restore. The teach- 
ings of yore lived perhaps in books, but in the hearts of the 
people they were as dead as old Gushtasp or Eustani. 

Under the Sassanides, the Zoroastrians attained the zenith 

of their power. For centuries they competed with Korne for 

the empire of Asia. Time after time they defeated her 

B 
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armies, sacked lier cities, canied away her Cajsars into 
captivity, and despoiled her subjects of their acciimulated 
riches; but the fire of Zoroastrianisra was extinct. It burnt 
\ipon the high altars of the temples, but it had died out from 
the heart of the nation. The worship of the true God had 
given i^lace to a Chaldseo-Magian cult, and the fierce intoler- 
ance witli which Ardeshir and his successor persecuted rival 
creeds, failed to achieve its purpose. The Persian empire, 
under the later Sassanides, only rivalled in the turmoil of its 
sects and the licentiousness of its sovereigns, in tlie degenera- 
tion of its aristocracy and the overweeniug pride of its 
priesthood, the empire of tlie Byzantines. The kings were 
gods; they were absolute niasters over the person and pro- 

I 

perty of their subjects, who possessed no rights, and were 
yirtual serfs, The cliniax of depravation was reached wheu 
Mazdak, in the beginning of the sixth ceiitury of the Christian 
era, bade all men to be partners in riches and women, “just 
as tliey are in fire, water, and grass; private property was not 
to exist; each man was to enjoy or endure tlie good and 
bad lots of this world.” ^ The lawfulness of inarriages with 
sisters and other blood rclations had already been recognised 
by Mago-Zoroastrianism. The proclamation of this frightful 
communism revolted some of the nobler minds even aniong 
the Persians. The successor of Zoroaster, as Mazdak styled 
himself, was put to death; but his doctrines had taken root, 
and from Pcrsia they spread over the West. 

All these evils betokened a frightful depravation of morał 
life, and foreshadowed the speedy extinction of the nation in 
its own iniquities. This doom, though staved off for a time 

^ The DaUsłdn-i-Mazdheb of Mohsin Fani. 
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by the personal character of Kesra Anftshii‘v§,n, became 
inevitable after his death. But a Master had already appeared, 
destined to change the whole aspect of the world! 

Eleven centuries had passed over the Jews sińce their 
return from the Babylonian captivity, and witnessed many 
changes in their fortunes. The series of disasters which one 
after another had befallen the doomed nation of Moses, had 
culminated in the wars of Titus and Hadrian, Pagan Eome 
had destroyed their tempie, and stamped out in fire and blood 
their existence as a nation. Christian ConstantiRople per- 
secuted them v.'ith an equally relentless fury, but the mis- 
fortunes of the past had no lessons for them in the futurę. 
Their own sufferings at the hands of ruthless persecutors had 
failed to teach them the value of humanity and peace. The 
atrocious cruelties which they committed in the cities of 
Egypt, of Cyprus and Cyreiie, where they dwelt in treacherous 
harmony with the unsuspecting natives, are terribly revolting. 
The house of Israel was a total w'reck; its members were 
fugitives 011 the face of the earth, seeking shelter far and 
Avide, but carrying everywhere their indoraitable pride, their 
rebellious hardness of heart, denounced and reprehended by 
an endless succession of prophets. The Jews, in their safe 
retreats in foreign lands, re-enacted the scenes of past tiines. 
The nation lived in hope, but tłie hope was mixed with rigid 
uncompromising bigotry on the one hand, and a Yoluptuous 
epicureanism on the other. Jesus had come and gone, with- 
out prodncing any visible effect upon them. The child of 
his age, he was imbued with the Messianic ideas floating in 
the atmosphere in which he lived and moved. The Book of 
Daniel, written during one of the greatest trayails of the 
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nation, with its hopes and aspirations, could not but make a 
deep inipression on tlie inind of tlie .Teacher mourning over 
the sight of his stricken people. Tlie fierce intolerance of the 
Zealots seated in their mountain hoines, the lifeless ceremoni- 
alism of the Sadducees, the half-hearted liberalism of the 
rhari.sees, the dreamy liopefulness of the Essenes, with one hand 
extended towards Alexandria and the other towards Buddhistic 
India, the preacliings and denunciations of the wild Dervish, 
whose lifo became a sacrifice to the depravity of the Herodian 
court, all appealed to the hcart of Jesus. But tlie Eagle’s 
talons were clutched on the lieart of Judaia, and its legions 
crushed out all hope of a violent change. The ąuietism of 
Jesus, and Iiis earnest anticipation of a kingdom of heaven, 
to be ushered in by the direct instrumentality of (iod, were 
the outcome of his age. Atnong a nation of furious and 
relentless bigots, he liad come as the messenger of universal 
brotherhood and Iov’e. Ta the midst of a proud and exclusive 
race, he trod the patbs of humility and lueekness; kind and 
gentle to his inmiediate followers, devoted to the cause of all, 
he left behind him the impress of an elevated, self-denyiug 
spirit. Among the powerful, the rich, and the ruling classes, 
he had roused only feelings of hatred, fear, and opposition; 
among the poor, the despised, the ignorant, and the oppressed, 
the deep compassion of the gi'eat Teacher had awakened senti- 
ments of gratitude and love. One briglit sunny moriiing he 
had entered the stronghold of Jewish fanaticism fuli of hope in 
his ministry as the promised Messiah; before a fortnight had 
run out, he was sacrificed to the vested interests of his day. 

Amidst the Jegends which surround his life, so much at 
least is elear. Born among the poor, his preachings were 
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adclressed to the poor. Deeply versed in the llabbinical lorę, 
bis sliort niinistry was devoted alinost excliisively to tlie 
humble denizens of the country side—the poverty-strickeu 
peasantry and tlie fishernien of Galilee. His disciples were 
poor, ignorant folk. lu spite of their credulous natures, and 
the vivid—not to say weird — effect exercised on their 
imaginations by the untimely disappearauce of the Master, 
they never regarded hitn as anything morę thau a inan. It 
was not until l’aul adopted the creed of him at wliose 
execution he had presided, that the idea of an incarnate God 
or angel was introduced into Christianity. In spite of the 
})romise attached to the “ effusion of the Iloly Gljost,” “ it was 
found necessary,” says tlie historian of ecclesiasticisni, “ that 
there should be sonie one defender of the gosjiel who, versed 
in the learned arts, might be able to combat the Jewish doctors 
and tlie ])agan philosophers with their own arins. For this 
purpose Jesus hiniself, by an extraordinary voice from heaven, 
had called to his service a thirteenth apostle, whose name 
was Saul (afterwards Paul), and whose acąuaintance both 
with Jewish and Grecian learning was very considerable.” ^ 
The Mago-Zoroastrian believed in an angel-deliverer, in 
the Surhsh who was to appear from the East; the Buddhist, 
in an incarnate God born of a virgin; the Alexandrian 
mystic inculcated tlie doctrine of the Logos and the Demiurge. 
The esoteric conceptions regarding the birth, death, and resur- 
rection of Osiris, the idea of the Isis-Ceres, the virgin mother 
“ holding in her arms tlie newborn sun-god Horus,” * were 

^ Mosheim, Ecdesiastical Historyk vol. ii. p. 63. 

2 Mr. Ernest de Bunsen’s Essay on Mohaninied’s Place in tlie Cliurch, 
Asiatic Qmrt€rly RerieWy April 1889. 
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in vogue both in Egypt and Syria. And Paul, the Pharisee 
and the scholar, was deeply iinbued with these half-mystical, 
half - philosophical notions of his tiine. A visionary and 
enthusiast by naturę, not free froni physical ailments, as 
Strauss suggests, he who had never come in actual contact 
with the great Master, was easily inclined to attach to hitu 
the attributes of a Divinity—of an Angel Incarnate. He 
infused into the simplo teachings of his Master the most 
mysterious principles of Neo-Pythagoreanisin, with its doctriue 
of intelligences and its notion of the triad, borrowed from the 
far East. 

The jealousy between the home and the foreign, the .Tudaical 
and the auti-Judaical party, was showu iu the curious though 
well-known antipathy of the two apostles, Peter and Paul.* 
The Ebionites most probably rcpresented the beliefs of the 
original companions of the Prophet of Nazareth. He had 
conversed with them familiarly, and “ in all the actions of 
rational and animal life ” had appeared to them as of the 
same naturę as themselves. They had marked him grow 
from infancy to youth and from youth to roanhood; they 
had seen hiin increase iu stature and wisdom. Their belief 
was tempered by their knowledge of him as a man. The 
depravation of ideas from this original faith, through various 
intermediate phases like those of the Docetes, the Marcionites, 
the Patripassians,* and various others, down to the decisions 

^ Milncr, Hist. of the Chureh of Chrief a'o]. i. pp. 26, 27. 

® The Docetes believe<l Jesus to be a pure God. The Marcionites regarded 
him as a boiiig “ most like luito God, even his Son Jesus Christ, clothed 
with a certaiu shadowy re.semblauce of a body, that he iiiight tlius be 
visible to iiiortal eyes.” The Patriiiassian-s believed that the Father 
suffered with the Sou on tlie cross (Mosheim and Gibbon, in loco; and 
Neander,' vol. ii. pp. 150, 301 et seq.). 
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of the Council of Nice in 328, forms a contiuuous chain. 
The preralent belief in aeons and emanations predisposed all 
classes of people, especially those who had never beheld the 
Prophet, observed his humanity, or noted his everyday life, 
to accept his divinity without any ąuestion. 

Several causes had assisted in the growth and diffusion of 
Christianity before the accession of Constantine: the utter 
disorganisation of paganism, the absence of any hierarchy 
iuterested in the niaintenance of au order which was fast 
falling to pieces; the unsatisfyiug character of its rites and 
ceremonies ; above all, the growth of the various schools 
of philosophy, rendered the progress of Christianity both 
easy and rapid. In its higher phases the religion of JesiU^ 
appealed to the nobler instiiicts of niankind. It brought 
solące and conifort to the down-trodden; and wbilgt the 
dogmatism of its preachers silenced questioniiig ininds, it 
satistied' the yearnings of those who, fleeing froni the in- 
decencies of the olden cults, hungered for a purer life; even 
the persecutions to which they were sometimes subjected 
added to their prestige in the minds of the inasses, and by 
attaching to their leaders the halo of martyrdoni, gave an 
impetus to the cause. 

The early cessation of the ministry of Jesus and the absence 
of any organie teaching, whilst it alłowed a freer scope to 
imagination, perhaps “ a freer latitude of faith and practice,” ’ 
as shown in the lives of even the early Christians, furnished 
an open ground for contending factions to dispute not only 
about doctrines and discipline, but also as to the naturę of 
their Teacher. The expulsion of the Jews and the Christians 

^ Moslieim, p. 121. 
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from Jeriisalem, which abounded in 90 many traditions relat- 
iijg to the liumanity of Jesus: the interraixture of the latter 
witli the non-Judaic people who surrounded them on all sides, 
and ainong wliom the Neo-Pythagorean or Platonie ideas as 
to the government of the universe were morę or less prevalent; 
the very vagueness which surrounded the figurę of Jesus in 
the conception of his followers,—soon gave birth to an infinite 
variety of doctrines and sects. And age after age everything 
human, “ everything not purely ideał, was snioothed away 
from the adored image of an incarnate God,” the essentially 
pathetic history of Jesus was converted into a “ fairy tale,” and 
his life so surrounded with niyths that it is now impossible 
for us to know “ what he really was and did.” 

The fantastic shapes assumed by Christianity in the cen- 
turies which preceded the advent of Mohammed are alike 
amusing and instructive. 

The gnostic doctrines, which were absolutely in conflict 
with the notions of the Judaic Christians, are supposed to 
have been promulgated towards the end of tlie first century, 
almost simultaneously with the capture and destruction of 
Jerusalem by Hadrian. Cerinthus, the most prominent of tlui 
gnostic teachers in this century, inculcated among his followers 
the dual worship of the Pather aud the Son, whom he sup¬ 
posed to be totally distinct from the man Jesus, “ the creator 
of the World.” 

The narrowness of Pauline Christianity, and its futile 
endeavours to reconcile its doctrines with the philosophy of 
the Alexandrian schools, gave birth about the same time to 
the Neo-Platonie eclecticism of Amrnonius Saccas, adopted 
afterwards by Origen and other leading Christians. This 
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versatile writer, whose impress is visible in the ‘%ritiugs of 
alinost all the prominent thinkei’s of Christendom iii the 
earlier, centuries, endeavbured to bring about a generał con- 
cordanco among all the existing creeds and sects. In some 
respects, Ammouius was the prototypd of Mani, or Manes, and 
was undoubtedly above the level of his conteraporaries. He 
suceeeded in forming a school, but his teachings never 
regulated the morals or influenced the faith of a community, 

The second century of the Christian era was ushered in 
in strife and disorder. Dirisions and heresies were rife 
throughout the (.^hristian Church. Gnosticisra W'as in great 
force, and left its clmracter indelibly impressed on Chris- 
tianity. Some of the sects which caine into prominence in 
this centur}’ deserve a passing notice, as they show not only 
the evils which flowed from the crude teachings of the 
Church, but also the influence exercised upon Christianity 
by Zoroastriauisin, Neo - rythagoreanisrn, and the ancient 
Sabaoism of the Chaldteans. 

The Marcionites, who were perhaps the most important of 
the early Gnostics, believed in the existence of two principles, 
the one perfectly good and the other perfectly evil. Between 
these there existed the Demiurge, an intermediate kind of 
deity, neither perfectly good nor perfectly evil, but of a mixed 
naturę, who administered rewards and inflicted punishraents. 
The Demiurge was, according to the Marcionite doctrines, the 
creator of this iuferior world, and engaged in perpetual 
conflict with the Principle of Evil,—mark the impress of the 
Zoroastrian ideas! The Supreme Principle, in order to 
terminale this warfare and to deliver from their bondage the 
human souls, whose origin is celestial and divine, sent to the 
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Jews, “ a heiw) most like unto Himself, even His Son Jesus 
Christ,” clothed with a certain shadowy reseinblance of a 
body, that thus he might be visible to mortal eyes. The 
commission to this celestial messenger was to destroy the 
empire, both of the Evil Principle and of the Author of this 
World, and to bring back wandering soiils to God. “ On this 
account he was attacked with inexpressible violence and fury 
by the Principle of Evil ” and by the Demiurge, but without 
effect, sińce, having a body only in appearance, ho was thereby 
rendered incapable of suifering, 

The Yalentinians, whose influence was morę lasting, taught 
that the supremo God perinitted Jesus, His Son, to descend 
froin the upper regions to purge mankind of all the evils into 
which they had fallen, clothed, not with a real, but with a 
celestial and serial body.” The Yalentiiiians believed Jesus 
to be an emanation from the Divine Essence come upon earth 
to destroy the dominion of the Prince of Darkness. 

The Ophites, who flourished iii Egypt, entertained the same 
notions as the other Egyptian Gnostics concerning the aions, 
the eternity of matter, the creation of the world in opposition 
to the will of God, the tyranny of the Demiurge, and “ tlie 
divine Christ United to the man Jesus in order to destroy the 
empire of this usurper.” They also maintained that the 
serpent, by which Adam and Eve were deceived, was either 
Christ himself, or Sophia, disguised as a serpent. 

Whilst the gnostic creeds were springing into existence 
under the influence of Chaldsean philosophy, the Greeks on 
their side endeavoured to bring about a certain harmony 
between the Pauline doctrine concerning “ the Father, Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, and the two natures united in Christ,” 
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and their own philosopliical views as to the government of the 
world, Praxeus M'as the first of these sophistical preachers 
of Christianity, and he set the bali rolling by dciiying any 
real distinction between the Father, Son, and Holy Gliost, and 
inaintained that the Fatlier was so intimately united with the 
nian Christ, His Son, that He suffered with hiin the anguish of 
an afflicted life, and the tormeiits of an ignoniinions death! 

“ These sects,” says Mosheini, “ were the offspring of phiło- 
sophy. A worse evil was to befall the Christian Church iii 
the person of Montanus, a native of Phrygia.” This man, who 
disdained all knowledge and learning, proclaimed himself the 
Paracletc proniised by Jesus. He soon succeeded in attach- 
ing to himself a large body of followers, the most fanious of 
wliom were Priscilla and Maxirailla, the prophetesses, “ ladies 
morę remarkable for their opulence than for their virtue.” 
They turned Northern Asia into a slairghter-house, and by their 
insonsate fury inflicted terrible suiferiugs on the humaii race. 

Whilst the Marcionites, Yalentiuians, Montanists, and the 
other gnostic sects were endearouring to spread their doctrines 
throughout the empire of Eonre, there arose in Persia a mau 
whose individuality has impressed itself in inefiaceable 
characters on the philosophy of two continents. Mani was, 
to all accounts, the most perfect embodirnent of the culture 
of his age. He was an astronomer, a physicist, a musician, 
and an artist of eminence. The stories relating to his art- 
gallery^ have passed into a proverb. 

Thoroiighly acquainted with the Jewish Cabbala and the 
teachings of the gnostic masters, imbued with the ancient 
philosophy and mysticism of the East, a Magi by birth and 

^ Ai-zaiig-i-Mdlii, 
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Christian by education, he rosę iu revolt against the jarring 
discord which surrounded liitn on all sides, and set himself 
to the task of creating, from the chaos of beliefs, an eclectic 
faith which wonld satisfy all deniands, the aspirations of all 
liearts. , The audacity with which Msini applied himself to 
undermine the current faiths by an ontward profession, 
joined to a subtle criticism, which destroyed all foimdations 
of belief in the neophyte,-—a process afterwards iniitated by. 
bis congeners, the Isinailias,' — and his assertion, like the 
Batinias, of an esoteric insight into all religious doctrines, 
armed against him every creed and scct; and naturally, 
wherever he or his disciples appeared, they were persecuted 
with unparalleled ferocity. 

The doctrine of Mani was a fantastic mixture of the 
tenets of ('hristianity with the ancient philosophy of the 
Bersians and the Chakheans. According to him, matter and 
mind are engaged in perpetual strife with each other. In 
the course of this contlict hiiman beings were created by the 
Briuciple of matter endowed with two natures, one divine, 
the other materiał, the former being a part of the light or 
spirit which had been filched from heaven. In order to 
release the stniggling divine soul from the prison in which it 
was confined, tlie Supreme Cod sent from the solar regions 
an Entity created from His own substance—which. was ealled 
('hrist. Christ accordingly appearęd among the Jews clothed 
with the shadowy form of a hnman body, and during his 
ministry taiight mortals how to disengage the rational soul 
from the corrupt body—to conquer the violence of malignant 
matter, The Brince of Darkness having incited the Jews to 

^ See poit, cliap. xviii. 
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put hini to deatb, lie was apparently, but not iu reality, 
crucified. On the contrary, liaving fulfilled his niission, ho 
returned to his throne in the sun. 

t 

The Manichsean Christ thus could neither eat, drink, 
suffer, nor die; he was not even an iucarnate God, but an 
illusory phantasm — “ the all-pervading liglit-eleinent im- 
prisoned iu .naturę, striving to escape niatter, without 
assuining its forms.” However blasphemous and irrational 
these doctrines inay seeni, they appear hardly niore so to us 
than the doctrine of transubstantiation, recognised byso many 

-ł 

Christians, the changing of the eucharistic elemeuts into the 
actual llesh and blood of the J)eity. 

Manes divided his disciples into two classes; one the 
“ elect,” and the other the “ hearers.” The “ elect ” were 
compelled to submit to a rigorous abstinence from all 
animal food and intoxicating drink, to abjure wedlock and 
all gratifications of the senses. The discipliue appointed for 
the “ hearers ” was of a milder kind. They were allowed to 
possess houses, lands, and wealtli, to feed upon flesh, to enter 
into the bonds of conjugal tenderness; but this liberty was 
granted them with many limitations, and luider the strictest 
conditións of moderation and temperance. 

Manes, or Mani, was put to death by Bahram-Gur, but liis 
doctrines passed into Christianity and were visible iu all the 
struggles which rent the Church in later tinies. 

oo 

About the middle of the third century arose the sect of the 
Sabellians, which marked a new departure in the religion of 
Jesus. They regarded Jesus as only a man, and believed that 
a certain energy proceeding from the Supreme Father had 
United itself with the man Jesus, thus constituting him the 
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Son of God. This peculiar doctrine, which Gibbon regards as an 
approach to TJnitarianisra, was the cause of serious disorders in 
the Christian Churcli, and led to the promulgation in the early 
part of the fourth century, by Origen, of the doctrine of three 
distinct personalities in the Godhead. Tritheism was only a 
modification of the ancient paganism suited to the character of 
the people who had adopted the creed of Jesus. Polytheism 
was ingrained in their naturę, and tritheism was a compromise 
between the teachings of Jesus and the ancient worship of 
a nuniber of personalities. In the course of tirne, tritheism 
merged into tlie doctrine of the triuity, but not before it had 
given birth to the most philosophic sect of Christianity.^ 

The rise of Arianism is due principally to the revolt of the 
luiman intellect from the irrational teachings of the Church. 
In Alexandria, which was at that time the most fanatieal of 
Christian cities, Arius had the boldness to preach, in opposi- 
tion to his own bishop, that Christ was not of the same 
essence with God. Arianism soon spread itself in Egypt and 
Northern Africa, and in spite of yiolent and freąuent perse- 
cution, kept its hołd in these parts as well as Spain until liis 
followers were taken into the fold of Islam. 

The troubles gcnerated by the schism of Arius induced 
('onstantine, in A.c. 325, to assemble the Council of Nice, 
in Bithynia. In this generał council, after many violent 
eflbrts on botb sides, the doctrine of Arius was condemned, 
and “ Christ was declared consubstantial with the Father.” * 
Whatever may liave been the condition of the Christian 
Church before, henceforth its history presents a constant and 
deplorable record of trouble and violence, of internecine strife 
^ Mosheim, p. 411. ® Gibbon, vol. iv. 305. 
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and wrangling, of fearful and cruel persecutions, of bitter 
hatred and a perpetual endeavour to crush out reason and 
justice froin the minds of men. The vices of the regular 
clergy assuraed monstrous proportions, and the luxuiy, 
arrogance, and Yoluptuousness of the sacerdotal order becauie 
the subject of complaint on all sides. The asceticism of the 
early times had given place to inonasticisui, and the licen- 
tiousness of the monks became a byword. Tliey were the 
free lance of the Church, — always foremost in fomenting 
tumults and seditions, and the streets of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, and Ronie frequently ran with blood in con- 
seqnence of their unruliness and turbulence. 

The disputcs of Nestorius with Cyril, the inurderer of 
Hypatia, fornis a prominent chapter in the history of Chris- 
tianity. The second Council of Ephesus was convoked partly 
with the object of couciliating the various parties which had 
sprung up in the Church; but “ the despotism of the Alex- 
andrian Patriarch,” says Gibbon, “ again oppressed the freedoni 
of debate. The heresy of the two natures was forinally con- 
denined. ‘ Mav tbose who divide Christ, be divided with the 

t/ ' 

sword.’ ‘May they be hewu in pieces.’ ‘May they be burned 
alive I ’ were the charitable wishes of a Christian synod.” 

At the Council of Chalciedon, which was convened at the 
instance of the Rishop of Ro'me, the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion of Christ in one person but in two natures was defiuitely 
settled. 

The Monophysites and Nestorians, reroltiug from the 
doctrine of incarnation, endeavoured to make a stand against 
the decree of Chalcmdon. But they succumbed under the 
furious onslaught of the orthodox, who- had succeeded in 
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solving the mystery of their Teacher’s naturę. Jerusalem was 
occupied by an army of monks; in the name of one in- 
carnate naturę they pillaged, they burnt, they murdered; 
the sepulchre of Christ was defiled with blood. The 
Alexaudrian Christians, who had murdered a woman, did not 
hesitate to massacre their Patriarch in the baptistery, com- 
mitting his mangled corpse to the dames and his ashes to 
the wind. 

About the middle of the sixtli century the drooping for- 
tunes of the Monophysites revived under the guidance of one 
of their leaders, Jacob, bishop of Edessa. Under him and 
iłis successor tliey acquired overwhelming predominance in the 
Eastern empire, and by their unrelenting persecution of the 
Nestorians and their bittcr quarrels with the orthodox or the 
Chalcredonians, plunged the Christian Church into internecine 
warfare and bloodshed. To a nou-Christian, the doctrines of the 
Monophysites, who taught tliat “ tlie divine and human naturę 
of Christ were so founded as to form only one naturę, yet with- 
out any change, confusion, or nuxture of the two natures,” seem 
to be in no way different from those laid down by the Council 
of Chalccedon. And yet tliis distiiiction without a difference was 
the cause of untold misery to a large number of the human 
race. At last, in G30 A.C., Heraclius tried to ałlay the disorders 
created by these divisions by starting a new sect, that of the 
Monothelites, whose doctrines were no less monstrous and 
fantastical. The Monothelites maintained that “ Christ was 
both perfect God and perfect man, and that in him were two 
distinct natures so united as to cause no mixture or confusion, 
but to form by their unioii only one person.” Instead, however, 
of briiiging peace into the bosorii of the Church of Jesus, the 
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rise of this sect intensified tlie evil; and Western Asia, Northern 
Africa. and various parts of Europę continued to be the scene 
of massacres and murders and every kind of outrage in the 
name of Christ. 

Such was the religious condition of Christendoin during the 
centuries which preceded the advent of Islam. 

With the apparent conversion of Constantine, Clnistianity 
became the dominant power in the Eoman empire. The fate 
of paganism was sealed. Its downfall, though staved off for a 
time by the greatest and most sincere of the łloman emperors, 
had become inevitable. “ After the extinction of paganism,” 
says Gibbon, “ the Christians, in peace and piety, might have 
enjoyed their solitary triiimph. But the principle of discord was 
alive in their bosom, and they were morę solicitous to explore 
the naturę than to practise the laws of their founder.” The 
whole of Christian Europę was iramersed in absolute darkness, 
and the Church of Jesus was rent with schisms and heresies. 
^'he religious couception of the masses had not advanced beyond 
tlie pagan stage; the souls of the dead were worshipped in 
numbers, and the images of those who were honoured in life 
were objects of adoration. Eelic and saint worship had 
become universal, and Christianity had reverted to heathenism. 

The social and political condition of the nations subject to 
tlie sway of Christianity was equally deplorable. Liberty of 
thought and freedom of judgment were crushed out from 
among mankind. And the reign of Christ was celebrated by 
the sacrifice of heretics who ventured to differ from any idea 
which predominated for the time. 

In the streets of Alexandria, before the eyes of the ciyilised 

World, the noblest woman of antiąuity was slaughtered with 

c 
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iiameless horrors by a Christian who bears tlie name of saint in 
the annals of Christendorn, and who in modern times has found 
an apologist, The eloąuent pages of Draper furnish a vivid 
account of the atrocious crime whicli will always remain one of 
the greatest blots on Christiauity. A beautiful, wise, and virtu- 
ous woman, whose lecture-room was fuli to overflovving with 
the wealth and fashion of Alexandi’ia, was attacked as she was 
Corning out of her academy by a mob of the zealous professors 
of Christianity. Araidst the fearfiil yelliug of these defenders 
of the faith she was dragged froiii her chariot, and in the public 
Street stripped naked. Paralysed with fear, she was dragged 
into an adjoining church, and there killed by the club of a 
saint. The poor naked corpse was outraged and then dismem- 
bered; but the diabolical crime was not corapleted until they 
had scraped the flesh from the bones wilh oyster shells, and 
cast the remnants into the fire. And Christendorn honoured 
with canonisation the fiend who instigated this terrible and 
rerolting atrocity, and the blood of martyred Hypatia was 
avenged only by the sword of Amru. 

The condition of Constantinople under Justinian, the 
Christian and the glorified legislator, is the best index to the 
demoralised and degraded State of society all over Christen- 
dom. Public or private virtue had no recognition in the 
social conceptions; Theodora sat on the throne of the Cajsars, 
and shared with the emperor the honours of the State. 
She had publicly plied her trade in the city of Constantine, 
and her naine was a byword among its dissolute inhabitants. 
And now she was adored as a queen in the same city by 
“ grave magistrates, orthodox bishops, victorious generals, and 
captive monarchs.” The empire was disgraced by her cruelties, 
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whicli recognised no religious or morał restraint. Seditions, 
ontbreaks, and sanguinary tumults, in which the priesthood 
always took the most prominent part, were the order of the 
duy. On these occasions every law, human or divine, was 
trampled under foot; churches and altars were pólluted by 
atrocious murders; no place was safe or sacred frora depre* 
dations; the bonds of society were absolutely rent asunder, 
and revolting outrages were perpetrated in broad daylight. 
Nothiug, however, cun ecpial tlie horrors which were inflicted 
upon this iinholy city during the Nika riots in the fifth year 
of Jnstinian’s reign. The horrible aiiarchy of the circus, with 
its incessant bloodshed and seiisuality, stiniulated to its 
worst excesses by the support and encouragement which the 
imperial championa of orthodoxy extended to the most 
barbarous of the factions, was unparalleled in auy heathen 
land. 

As compared Avith Constantiuople at this period, Persia 
was a country of order and law. 

t 

Humanity revolts from the accoiints of the crimes which 
sully the annals of Christian Constantinople. Whilst the 
Prophet of Islam was yet an infant, one of the most virtuous 
emperors who ever asceuded the throne of Byzantium was 
massacred, with his children and wife, with fearful tortures 
at the instance of a Christian monarch. The emperor was 
dragged from his sanctuary, and his five sons were succes- 
sively murdered before his eyes; and this togic scene closed 
with the execntion of the emperor himself. The empress and 
her daughters were subjected to terrible tortures, and ihen 
beheaded on the yery ground which had been stained with 
the blood of the poor Emperor Maurice. The cruelties, too. 
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which were inflicted on tlie friends and cornpanions of the 

imperial victim, serve as an index to the morality of the 

Byzantine Christians. Their eyes were pierced, their tongues 

were torn from the root, their hands and feet were aniputated; 

* 

some expircd under tlie lash, others in the flames, others 
again were transfixed with arrows, and ''a siniple, speedy 
deatli/' says Gibbon, “ was a mercy which tliey could rarely 
obtain.” 

The Byzantine empire, slowly bleeding iiiito death, torn by 
political and religious factions, distracted with theological 
wranglings, and crazed by an insane desire to enforce 
uniformity of religious belief,” presented a wretched spectacle 
of assassinations, dissoluteiiess, and brutality,^ 

The countries included in Asiatic Tiirkey westward of tlie 
Euphrates, devastated alternately by the Parthians and tlie 
liomans, and then by the Persians and the Byzantines, 


^ Milinan tlius clescrilies the Christiauity of tho.se days : “ The Bishoji 
of Con^tantiiiople was tlie passive victiiii, the huiuble slave, or the hietious 
a(lversary of the Byzantine eniperor ; rarely exercised a lofty morał 
eontrol upon his despotLsin. The lower clergy, whatever their morę secret 
beneficent or sanctifying workings on society, had sufficient power, wealth, 
and rank to tempt ambitiou or to degrade to intrigue ; not cnough to 
command the public mind for any great salutary purpose, to repress the 
iuyeterate imiuorality of an effete age, to reconcile jarring interest.s, to 


inould together hostilc races ; in generał they ruled, when they did rule, 
by the euperstitious fears, rather than by the reyerence and attachment of 
a grateful people. Tliey sank downward into the eomnioii ignorance, and 
yielded to that worst barbarisiu—a worii-out civilisation. Monasticism 
withdrew a great number of those who might have been energetic and 
iiseful citizens into barren seclusion and religious indolence ; but except 
when the monks ibrnied themselyes, as they frequently did, into fierce 
])olitical or polemic factions, they had little efiect on the coiidition of 
society. They stood aloof from the world—the aiichorites in their desert 
wildernesses, the monks in their jealousy-barred conyents; and secure, 
as they supposed, their own salyatiou, left tlie rest of inankind to 
ineyitable perditionMilman, Latin Ohristmiity^ voL i. Introd. p. 4. 
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presented a scene of utter desolation. The morał misery of 

the people was surpassed by their social ruin. The followers 

of Jesus, instead of alleviating, intensified the evil. Mago- 

Zoroastrianism combating with a degraded Christianity in 

Massopotamia, the Nestorians engaged in deadly conflict 

with the orthodox party, the earlier contests of Montanus 

and the prophetesses, had converted Western Asia into a 
0 

wilderness of despair and desolation. 

The whirlwinds of conquest which had passed over Africa, 
the massacres, the raurders, the lawlessness of the professors 
and teachers of the Christian religion, had destroyed every 
spark of morał life in Egypt and in the African provinces of 
the decaying empire. In Europę the condition of the people 
was, if possible, even morę miserable. In the opeu day, in 
tlie presence of the ministers of religion and the people, 
Xarses, the benefactor of his country, was burnt alive in the 
market-place of Constantinople. In the strects of Korne, 
nnder the eyes of the Exarch, the partisans of rival bishops 
waged war, and deluged churclies with tlie błood of Christiaus. 
Bpain presented a łionlble spectacle of anarchy and desola¬ 
tion. The rich, the privileged few, who held the principał 
magistracies of the province under the emperors, or who werc 
dignified with the title of magistrates, were exempt from alł 
burdens. They lived in extreme łuxiiry in beautiful villas, 
surrouirded by slaves of both sexes ; speuding their time in the 
baths, which were so many haunts of immorałity; or at the 
gaming table, when not engaged in eating and drinking. The 
sight of this luxury and opulence offered a terrible contrast 
to the miseries of the masses. Tire middle class, the free 
population of the cities and the viłlages, were ground to the 
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earth by the tyranny of the Eomans. Agrarian slavery liail 
disappeared; its place was taken by the colonists, occupying 
an intermediate position between freedom and slavery. Tliey 
were in some respects happier than the slares. They could 
contract valid marriages; they obtained a limited share of the 
produce of the lands they cultivated; and their patrons could 
not take their goods and chattels froin them. But in all 
other respects they were the slaves of the soil. Their personal 
services were at the disposal of the State. They were 
liable to corporal ciiastisement, like the domestic slaves; ^ 
slaves, not of aii individual, but of the soil, they reinained 
attached to the lands tliey cultivated by an indis.soluble and 
hereditary tie. The condition of the slaves, who formed the 
bulk of the population, was niiserable beyond descriptiou. 
They were treated with pitiless cruelty, worse than cattle. 
The invasion of the barbarians brought with it a dire punish- 
ment upon the ill-fated land. In their wake followed 
desolation, terrible and absolute ; they ravaged, they inassacred, 
they reduced into slavery the women, children, and the clergy. 

A vast number of Jews were settled in the peninsula for 
centuries. The terrible persecutions which they suffered at 
the hands of the followers of Jesus are heartrending. The 
persecutions commenced under the direction of the ecclesias- 
tics in the reign of the Yisigoth Sisebut in the year 616 a.c., 
and lasted until Isliiin brought emancipation to the wretched 
yictiras cf ignorance and fanaticisin. It was Islam which 
rendered possible for Judaisra to produce such men as 
Maimonides or Ibn Gebrol. 

^ Threo hundred laslies was tlie iisual allowance for trivial faults. See 
Dozy, Hist. des Mussulmms d^Espagne, vol. ii. p. 87. 
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Lct us tarn now to Arabia, that land of raystery and 
romance, which has hitherto laiti enwrapt in silence and 
solittide, isolated from tlie great nations of the world, 
unaffected by their wars or their polity. The arńiies of the 
Chosroes and the Csesars liad for centuries marched and 
remarched by her frontiers without disturbing lier sleep of 
ages. And though the mutterings of the distant thunder, 
which so frefpiently rolled across the dominions of theByzantinś 
and the Persian, often reached her ears, tbey failed to rouse 
her from her slnmber, Her turn, hovvever, was come, and she 
soon found her voice in that of the noblest of her sons. 

The chain of monntains which, descending from Palestine 
towards the Isthmus of Suez, runs almost parallel to the Ked 
Sea down to the soutliern extremity of the Arabian peninsula, is 
<lesignated in the Arabie langnage, Hij&z, or barrier, and gives 
its name to all tlie country it traverses until it reaches the 
province of Yeineii. At tiraes the mountains run close to the 
sea, at times they draw far away from the coast, leaving long 
stretclies of lowland, barren, desolate, and inhospitable- 
looking, with occasional greeu valleys and rich oases fornied iu 
the track of the periodical rain-torrents. Beyond tliis rangę, 
and eastward, stretches tlie steppe of Nejd—the “ high land ” 
of Arabia—a vast plateau, with deserts, mountain gorges, and 
liere and there green plautations refreshing to the eye. In 
Hijilz, the barrier - land, lie the holy cities, Mecca and 
Medina, the birthplace and cradle of Isldm. 

This vast region is divided into four tolerably well-defined 
countries, First, to the north lies Arabia Petrsea, inclnding 
the countries of the ancient Edomites and the Midianites. 
Then comes Hijflz proper, containing the famous city of 
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Yathreb, known afterwards in history as the city of the 
Prophet,—Medinat-uii-Nabi, or Medina. South of Hijaz 
proper lies the province of Telidma, where are situated Mecca 
and the port of Jeddah,—the landing-place of the pilgrims of 
Ishim. The fourth and the southerninost part is called Asyr, 
bordering on Yeinen. Yeinen, properly so called, is the country 
forming the south-western extreiuity of the Arabian peninsula, 
bounded on the west by the Eed Sea, on the south by the 
Indian Ocean, on the north by Hijaz, and on the east by 
Hadhramaut. The name of Yemen is often applied to 
Southern Arabia generally. It then includes, besides Yemen 
proper, Hadhramaut and the district of Mahrah to the east of 
Hadhramaut. Beyond Mahrah, at the south-east corner of the 
peninsula, is Oman, and to the north of this al-Bahreiii, 
or al-Ahsa, on the Persian Gulf. This latter country is also 
called Hijer, from the name of its principal prorince. 

Nejd, the high land, is the large plateau which, commenc- 
ing westward on the eastern side of the mountains of Hijaz, 
occupies the whole of Central Arabia. That portion of Hejd, 
which borders on Yemen, is called tlie Nejd of Yemen, and 
the northern part simply Nejd. Tłiese two divisions ar<! 
separated by a mountainous province called Yemama, famous 
in the history of Islam. North of Nejd, stretches the Syrian 
desert, not really a part of Arabia, but where the Arab tribes 
now roam, free and wild, leading a nomadic life like their 
ancient Aramtean predecessors. North-east are the deserts 
of Irak (Barriyat ul-Irak), bordering the fertile territory of 
Chaldma on the right bank of the Euphrates, and separating 
it from the cultivated portions of Arabia Eastward, Nejd is 
separated from al-Ahsa by one of those strips of desert called 
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NefM by the Arabs, Towards tbe soutli lies the vast desert 
of Dahna. It separates Nejd from Hadhramaut and Mahrah. 
This va8t region, which embraces an area twice the size of 
France in the height of its power, was then as now inhabited 
by two different types of people, “ the people of the town ” 
and “ the dwellers of the desert.” The virtues and the defects 
of the Bedawee, his devotion to his elan, his quixotic sense of 
honour, with his recklessness and thirst for revenge, and his 
disregard for human life, have been portrayed in vivid and 
.sympathetic colonrs by eminent writers like Burton and Poole. 
But whatever the difference between the Bedouin and the 
Citizen, the Arab is peculiarly the child of the desert. His 
passionate love of freedom and his spiritual exaltation are the 
outeome of the free air which he breathes and of the wide 
expanse which lie treads,—conscious of his own dignity and 
independence. In spite of the annual gatherings at Mecca 
and Okadh, the tribes and nationalities which inhabited the 
soil of Arabia were far froni homogeneous. Each was morę 
or less distinct from the otlier iu culture, development, and 
religion. This diversity of culture was mainly due to the 
diversity of their origin. Yarious races had peopled the 
peninsula at various times. Many of them had passed away, 
but their misdeeds or their prowess were fresh in the 
memory of successive generations, and these traditions forraed 
the history of the nation. The Arabs themselves divide the 
races who have peopled the peninsula into three grand sub- 
diyisions, viz.: (1) the Ardb-ul-Bdidah, the extinct Arabs, 
nnder which are included the Hamitic colonies (Cushites), 
which preceded the Semites in the work of colonisation, as 
also the Aramcean populations of Syria, Phoenicia, and other 
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pnrts; (2) the Arab-ul-Aribn, or Mutariba, original Arabs, 
true Semites, whom tradition represents to be descended froni 
Kaht^n, or Joktan, and who, in their progress towards the 
South, destroyed the aboriginal settlers, The Joktanite Arabs, 
noniads by naturę, superimposod themselves iii tliose countries 
on the priraitive inhabitants, the Hamitic astral-worshippers. 
Their original cradle was the region whencc also carae the 
Abrahamites, and is precisely indicated by the significant 
naines ot two of the direct ancestors of Joktan, Arpliaxad, 
“ border of the Chaldiean,” and Eber, “ the man from beyond 
(the river),” in reference to Babylon, or the district now called 
Irak-Araby, on the right bank of the Euphrates.' (II) Tlie 
Arab - id - Mustnriha, “ or naturalised Arabs,” Abrahainitio 
Semites, wlio, either as peaceful iinmigrants or as niilitary 
colonists, iiitroduced theraselves into the peninsula, and wlio 
intermarried and settled among the Joktanite Arabs.^ Thcse 
three names, Ariba, Mutariba, and Mustariba, are derived 
from the same root, and by the modification of their gram- 
matical form indicate the periods when these raees Avere 
naturalised in the country.’ 

Among the Arab-i-Ariba the races which require special 
mention in connection with the history of Islam are the Bani- 
Ad,* the Amfilika, the Bani-Thamud, and Bani-Jadis (the 
Thamudiens and Jodicites of Diodorus Siculus and Ptolemy). 


^ Lenormant, Anńent History of the Emt, \ ol. ii. p. 

® Ibn-al-Athlr, vol. i. pp. 55-58. 

■* Caussin de Perceval regards the bdidnh as the same as . Iriba, and put.s 
the Mutariba as forming the second group. In the following pages I 
adopt his classification. 

* The Adites are said to have heen overwlielmcd, compiered, and 
destroyed by the Joktanite Arabs ; the Tliainudites, “ that strange race of 
troglodytes,” by the As-syrians iinder Chedorlaomer (Khoz^lr-al-Ahniar). 
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The Bani-Ad, Hamitic in their origin, were the first settlers and 
colonists in the peninsula, and they were established princi- 
pally in that region of Central Arabia, which is called by Arab 
historians and geogi’aphers, the Alisdf-er-rainal, contignous to 
Yemen, Hadhramaut, and Oman. They appear during one 
period of their existence to have formcd a powerful and con- 
•luering nation. One of the sovereigns of this race, SheddUd, 
whose uame is preserved in the Koran, seems to have extended 
his power even beyond the confiues of the Arabian peninsula. 
Ile is said to have conquered Irak, and even approached the 
bordcrs of India. This tradition probably points to the 
inva.sion of Babylonia or Chaldrea by the Arabs morę than 
2000 years hefore Christ, and possibly might be referred to 
the same event which in Persian traditions is called the 
inva.sion of Zulifik. The same Sheddad, or one of his succes- 
sors bearing the same name, carried his arins into Egypt and 
farther west. This invasion of Egypt by the Arabs has been 
identified with the irruption of the Hyksos into that country. 
And the way in which the noinadic invaders were ultimately 
driven out of Africa by a combination of the princes of the 
Thebaid, with the assistance of their Ethiopian or Cushite 
neighbours towards the south, gives some degree of corrobora- 
tion to the theory. 

The bulk of the Adites are said to have been destroyed by 
a great drought which afflicted their country. A smali rein- 
nant escaped and formed the second Adite nation, which 
attained considerable prosperity in Yemen. These later Adites, 
however, were engulphed in the Joktanide wave. 

The Banl-Ainiilika, supposed by Lenormant to be of Ara- 
nnean origiri, who are undoubtedly the same as the Amalekites 
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of the Jewish and the Christian Scriptures,—the Shashu of 
the Egyptian monuments,—expelled from Babylonia by the 
early Assyrian sovereigns, entered Arabia, and gradually 
spread themselyes in Yemen and Hijaz, as well as Palestine 
and Syria. They appear to have penetrated into Egypt, and 
gave ller several of lier Pharaohs. The Amalika of Hijaz 
were either destroyed or driven out by the Bani-Jurham, a 
branch of the Bani-Kahtan, who had originally settled in the 
South, and subsequently nioving northwards, overwhelmed 
the Ainiilika. 

The Bani-Thamfld, who, like the Bani-Ad, w'ere Cushite or 
Hamitic, inhabited the borders of Edoni and afterwards the 
country named Hijr, situated to the east of Arabia Petrjea, 
and between Hijaz and Syria. These people were troglodytes, 
and lived in houses carved in the side of rocks. Sir Heniy 
Layard, in his Earhj Travcls, has described the ruins of these 
rocky habitations, and one can fix the exact location of the 
Thamudites by coinparing the Arabian traditions with the 
accounts of modern travellers and the results of recent dis- 
coveries. As the “ indispensable iniddleman” of the coni- 
n)erce between Syria and Nejd or Hij3,z, the Thamudites 
attained a high degroe of prosperity. They were, ultimately, 
in great part exterminated by Chedorlaomer (Khozfir-al-ahmar), 
the great Elamite conąueror, in the course of his victorious 
campaigns in Syria and Arabia. The terrible fate which 
overtook these ancient cave - dwellers, who in their solid 
habitations considered themselyes safe from divine wrath, is 
often referred to in the Koran as a warning to the 
Koreishites. 

After this disaster, the rest of the Bani-Thamhd retreated 
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to Mount Seir, ou the north of tlie Elaiuitic Gulf, where tUev 
lived in the times of Isaac and .1 acob. But they soon dis- 
appeared, doubtless absorbed by the neighbouring tribes, for 
the Edomites succeeded theni in the possession of Mount 
Seir.^ Tliey were apparently succeeded in their possessions by 
a body of Arabs driven from Yeinen by the Bant-Kahtun, wlio, 
also under the sanie name, flourished in the tinie of Diodorus 
Siculus, and furnished contingents to the lloinan arinies. 

Leaying the Taśm, and Jadis, and other stnaller tribes, as 
too unimportant to require any specific inention, we come to 
the Bant-Jurham, who, also, ure classed under the head of 
Arab-i-Ariba, and who appear to have overwhelined, destroyed, 
and replaced the Aiualika in Hijaz. There seem to have 
been two tribes of that name, one of them, the most ancient, 
and contemporaneous with the Adites, and probably Cushite 
in their origin; the other, descendants of Kahtan, who, issuing 
from the valley of Yemeii in a season of gi'eat sterility, drove 
out the Araalekite tribes of Hijaz, and established themselyes 
in their possessions. Tlie irruption of the Bani-Jurham, of 
Kahtanite origin, is said to haye taken place at a time when 
the Ishmaelitic Arabs were acąuiring a prominence among 
the Amalika, in whose country they had been settled for 
some time. The Ishmaelites entered into amicable relations 
with the inyading hordes, and liyed side by side with them 
for a period. Before the adyancing tide of the descendants of 
Ishraael, the Jurhamites began gradually to lose their hołd 
oyer the yalley, and before a century was well oyer the 
dominion of Hijdz and Tehama passed into the hands of the 
Abrahamitic Arabs. For a time the inroad of the Babyloniaii 

1 Gen. xiv. 4, 6. 
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nionarch retarded tlie development of the Miistariha Arabs; 
but, as we shall see later, they soon recovered their vitality, 
and spread theinselves over Hijaz, Nejd, and the deserts of 
Irak and M.TSopotamia, where they fiually absorbed the 
descendants of Kahtan, their predecessors. 

The Arah-i-Mutariba were tribes sprung from Kahtan, son 
of Eber, and’ were chiefly concentrated in Yemen. The 
descendants of ICahtiln had bursfc into Arabia from its north- 
east corner, and had penetrated down into the south, wliere 
tlicy lived for a time along witli the Adites of the race of 
Cush, subjeet to their political supremacy, and at last became 
the governing power. The population sprung from Kahtan 
was not, however, exclusively confined to Southern Arabia. 
Their primitivc cradle lay in Maisopotamia. In moving 
southward from that locality to Yeinen, the Kahtanite tribes 
must have passed through the whole length of the Arabian 
peninsula, and no doubt left some settlements behind them 
along their route. 

According to the Arab historians, the wa-yre which entered 
tlie peninsula at this period was headed by two biPbthers, 
Kahtan and Yaktan, the sons of Eber or Heber. And it was 
the son of Kahtan, Yareb, whom they regard as the first 
j)rince of Yemen, who gave his uame to all his descendants 
and to the whole of the peninsula. Yareb is said to have 
been succeeded by his son Yeshhad, fouuder of Mareb, the 
ancient Capital of the realm, and father of the famous Abd 
ush-Shams, surnanied Sala. This surname, which means cap- 
turer, was given to him on account of his victories. The pos- 
terity of Saba became the progenitors of the various tribes of 
Kahtanite descent, famous in Arab traditions. Saba left two 
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sons, Humeir (which means red) ^ and Kuhlun, The fornier 
succeeded to liis father’s throne, and it was after him that the 
dynasty of Saba were called Ilumeiry or Hiinyarite.® His 
descendauts and those of Kuhlan, his brother and successor, 
alternately riiled Yenien until the century before Mohammed. 
To this dynasty belonged the great Zulkarnain, and the cele- 
brated Belkis, who went to Jerusalem in the tirne of Solomon.” 

The traditions respecting the early Ishmaelite settlement in 
Arabia relate back to the time of Abraham and his expulsion 
or expatriatiou from Chaldiea. The descendauts of Ishmael 
prospered and multiplied in Hijaz until they, with their allies 
the Jurhamites, Avere overwhelmed and almost destroyed by 
the formidable king of Babylonia, Nebuchadnezzar, who, of all 


’ From the red inaiitle which lie. used to wear, in iniitation of the 
Pharaohs. 

2 T)ie Hiinyarite .«ovcreihns of yenien, who were styled Tohhas, seeni 
to have heen from the earliest limes in communication both with Persia 
and Byzantium. 

There is considerahle douht as to the identity of Zu’lkarnain. 
Seyeral Maliouiiiitidan liistorians liavc‘ thou^lit tliat tlie Zu’lkarnaiii 
referiyd to iii tlui Koran is ideiitical with Ąlexander of Macedon. Tliis 
opinion, howercn*, is open to question. Zu’lkarnain in its priinitive sense 
means hird of iwo horns.” Wlien we rememl)er the head-dress woni 
by the aiicient Saba‘an sovei*eigns, the crescent-sliaped moon Mdth its two 
lioriis, boiTowed ])rohably from Egy})! about the period of this king, there 
will be littlc room for doiibi that tlie reference in the Koran is to some 
soyereign of native origiii, wliose extensiye compiests became magnitied 
in the imaginalion of posterity irito a world-wide dominion. 

Lenormant thiuks that Sheddad, Zudkarnain, and Belkis were all 
Oiishites. 


Jiulaism was strongly representcd among the subjects of the Hiinyarite 
soyereigns, and in the year 343 a.c., at the instance of an ambassador sent 
to Yenien by tlie Emperor Constantine, seyeral Christian churches were 
(*rected in their dominions. But the bulk of the nation adhered to the 
primitiye Semitic ciilt. 

Towards the end of the flfth cen tury, Zii-Nawas, known to the Byzan- 
tines as Dimion, madę hiinself the master of Yemen and its depeiidencies, 
after slaying the ferocious usurper Zu-Shinater. His cruel persecntion 
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the monarchs that endeavoured to attack the heart of Arabia, 
was alone successful in wounding it seriously. The founda- 
tioii of Mecca was apparently coeval with the establishment 
of the Abrahamitic Arabs in the peninsula, for according to 
the Arab traditions a Jurharaite chief nained Meghass-ibn- 
Amr, whose daughter was married to the progenitor of the 
Mmtariha Arah.% Ishmael or Ismail, was the founder of the 
city. Abont the same time was built the terapie, which gave 
Mecca an overwhelming predominance over the other cities of 
Arabia. Built by Abraham, that “Saturnian father of the 
trłbes,” in the remotest antiquity, the Kaaba ever remained 
the holiest and most sacred of the temples of the nation. 
Here were ranged the three hundred and sixty idols, one for 


of the Christiaiif?, imder tlie iii.stij.ęatioii of Hit* Jew>, whose ereed he had 
adopted, drew upoii hiiii the yeuj^^eaiiee uf tlie Byzaiitine einperor. Tu- 
stigated froin Coiistantinople, an Abyssiiiian army, iiiider the command 
uf Hiirith or Aryat, landed on the sliores of Youien, defeated and killed 
Zu-Nawas, and inade theniselves inasters of Yenieii. This occurred aboiit 
025 A.C. 

Shortly afterwards (537 a.c.) Aryat was killed )>y Abraha-ul-Arshani, 
wlio subsequently becaine the Abyssinian riceroy. It was imder Abralia 
that the Christian Abyssiniaiis madę tlieir abortive attempt to conquer 
Hi jaz. Yeinen remained imder the Abyssinian domination for nearly 
lialf a century, wheri Madi Karib, the son of the fainous Saif ziil Ye/zen, 
whose heroic deeds are up to the present day by the Arabs of the 
tlesert, restored the Hirnyarite dynasty (573 a.c.) with the lielp of aii 
army furnished by Kesra Andshiiw^n. On Madi Karib^s assassinatiou 
l>y the Christians in 597, Yemen came under the direct domination of 
Persia, and was riiled by viceroys appointed by the court of Ctesiphon. 
Wahraz was the first Merzban. Under liim Yemen, Hadhramaut, Mahra, 
and Oman were added to tlie Persian empire. The last of these vieeroys 
was Baz&n or BadhUn, who becanie Merzbńn under Khusrii Parviz towards 
tlie year 606. It was during the viceroyalty of Badhan that Islam was 
introduced into Yemen, and he himself accepted the faith. The Persian 
domination of Yemen was extremely mild. AU religions enjoyed eqiial 
toleration, and the chiefs of the difFerent tribes eKercised their aiithority 
in their different tracts, subject to the eontrol of the Merzbfin. 
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each day, round the great god Hobal, carved of red agate, tlie 
two ghassdlas, stags of gold and silver, and the image of Abra¬ 
ham and of his son. Here the tribes came, year after year, 
‘‘ to kiss the black stone which had fallen from ]ieaven in 
the primeval days of Adam, and to make the seven circuits of 
the tempie naked.” Mecca was thus from the earliest times 
tlie centre, not ouly of the religious associations of the Arabs, 
but also of thcir commercial enterprises. Standing on the 
highway of the commerce of antiquity, it gathered to itself 
tlie wealth and tlie culture of neighbouring countries. Not 
even tlie llabylonian monarch could touch her mercantile 
prosperity; for, from the necessity of their situation, the 
Arabs of Hijaz became the carriers of the nations of the world. 

Mecca was the centre of the commercial activity which 
has distinguished the Arabs at all times from the other 
nations of the East, From Mecca eradiated the caravans 
which carried to the Byzautine dominions and to Persia the 
rich jiroducts of Yemen and the far-famed Ind, and brought 
from Syria the silks and stulfs of the Persiaii cities. r»ut 
they brought with them morę than articles of trade; in the 
train of these caravaus came all the luxurious habits and 
vices which had corroded the very heart of the neighbouring 
empires. Grecian and Persitan slave girls, imported from 
Syria and Trrik, beguiled the idle hours of the rich with 
their dancing and singing, or ministered to their vices. 
The poets, whose poems formcd the pride of the nation, sung 
only of the joys of the prescnt life, and encoumged the 

V 

immorality of the people. And no one bethought himself of 
the morrow. 

The Arabs, and especially the Meccans, were passion- 

D 
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atoly addicted to drinking, garabling, and musie. Dancing 
and singing, as in otlier Eastern countries, were practised by a 
class of women oceupying a seyyile position, wlio were called 
Kiyan, or, in tlie singular, Kayna, and whose ininiorality was 
proYcrbial. And yet they were lield in tlie liigiiest estinia- 
tion, and tlie greatest chiefs paid public court to theni.^ As 
aniong tbe Hindoos, polygainy was practised to an unliinited 
extent. A widów (otlier tlian tbe mother) wa.s considered 
an integral part of ber decea.sed husband’s patrimony, and 
passed into tbe use of tbe son ; and tlie revolting and inbnnuin 
practice of burying female infants was universal. 

Tbe Jews, cbased successively froui tlieir native lionies by 
tbe Assyrians, tbe Greeks, and tbe llonians, bad found aniong 
tbe Arabs safety and protection. Dut they bad brougbt witb 
tlieir religion tbat bitter spirit of strife wbich was perhajis 
tbe cause of tbe greater portion of tlieir inisfortunes. They 
bad succeeded, bowever, in gaining in Arabia a considerable 
body of proselytes; and at tbe tiine wben Moliamnied 
proceeded to announee bis inission, Judaism was professed in 
Yeinen by a notable fraction of tbe descendants of Himyar 
and Kinda, issue of Kublan; at Kbaibar and at Yathreb, by 
tbe Kuraizba and tbe Nadhir, tribes of Isbniaelite origin, 


^ The morał (lejirarity of tlie people is i*vi(lence(l l>y the facl. tliat theso 
women nsed 1o give recc]>tions, wliicli were alteiided by iill the men of 
lif^ht and leadine in the city. 

The town Aral> was so passionately addicted to dicing tliat lie would 
freipiently, like tlie Gerinans of Tacitus, stake away lii.s own liberty. It 
was on account of tliese evil.s, and the imiuoralities associated with tlieir 
practice, tliat Mohammed wisely prohibited to his followers gambling, 
dancing, and drinking of winę. Tlie Oirimiades revivcd all the three 
evils; they represented, in fact, the nprise of the old barliarism, which had 
been stamped out with such labour by the great Prophet. 
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but naturalised as Arabs froiu very ancient times. The 
Nestorians and the Jacobite Oliristians had also founded 
colonies in Arabia. Tlie deadly riyalry between these two 
creeds to doininate over Arabia occasioned sanguinary war.s 
iu the most fertile pvovinces.‘ Christianity had coinmenced 
to introduce itself amon<f some farnilies of the race of llabia 

O 

•son of Nizur, .sucli as the Taglibites established iii Mjcso- 
potamia, and the Banu - Abdiil Kais who were settled in 
al-Bahrein. It flourLshed at Najran among the Banh-l-IIarith 
ibn Kab; in Irak, among tlie Ibad; in Syria, among the 
Ghassanidcs and some Khuzaite farnilies; at Daumat uj-Jandal, 
among the Saconi and Banu-Kalh. And some of the trihes 
who roamed over the desert that lay between Palestine 
and Egypt were also Christians. Magism and Sabieism had 
also their represeutatives among the Arabs, and especially 
among the Ilimyarites: the Banu-Asad worshipped Mercury ; 
the Jodham, Jupiter; the Banu-Tay, Canopus; the descend- 
ants of Kays - Aylan, Sirius; ‘ a portion of tlie Koreish, 
the three moon-goddesses,—El-Lat, the bright moon, Manat 
the dark, and al-Uzza the imion of the two,™who were 
regarded as the daughters of a high god {IknCit - nllah). 
Mecca was, at this time, the centre of a far-reachiug idolatry, 
ramifications of which extended throughout the trihes of the 
peninsula. The Kinana, closely allied to the Koreish 
politically and by blood, besides the star Aldobaran, served 
the goddess Uzza, represented by a tree at a place called 
Nakhla, a day and a halfs journey from Mecca. The Hawazin, 


^ Ibn-al-Atliir, vol. i. p. 308 et seip ; Gibbon, Declitie md Fali of the 
lioimn Empire, vol. vi. pp. 114, 115 ; Caussiii tle Perceviil, Hiiit. des AroJbes, 
v()l. i pp. 128-131. 

- Koran, sura xli. 37. 
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who roamed towards fche south-east of Mecca, had for tlieir 
favourite idols tlie goddess lat, located at Tayif. Manat 
was represented by a rock on the caravan road between 
Mecca and Syria. The worship of these idols was chiedy 
pliallic, similar in character to tliat whicli prevailed among 
the ancient Semites, the Phccnicians, and the Babylonians. 
But the majority of the nation, cspecially the tribes belong- 
ing to the race of Modhar, were addicted to fetichisni of the 
grossest type. Aniinals and plants, the gazelle, the horse, 
the cainel, the palm-tree, inorganic niatter like pieces of rock, 
Stones, etc., formed the principal objects of adoration. The 

I 

idea of a Supreine Divinity, however, was not unrecognised; 
but its influence was confined to an inappreciable few, who, 
escaping froru the bondage of idolatry, betook theinselyes to 
a philosophical scepticisrn, niorc or less tinged with the 
legendary notions, religious and secular, of their neighbours, 
the Sabseans, the Jews, or the Christians. Among these, 
some distinctly recognised the conception of a supreine God- 
head, and, revolting at the obscenities and gross inaterialism 
of their day, waited patiently for the appearance of a deliverer 
who, they felt in their hearts, would soon appear, 

Among some tribes, in the case of a death, a carael was 
sacrificed on the tonib, or allowed to die from starvation, in the 
belief that it would serve as a couveyance for the deceased in 
a futurę existence. Some believed that when the soul separ- 
ated itself frora the body, it took the shape of a bird called 
Hdma or Stida. If the deceased was the victim of a violent 
death, the bird hovered over the grave, crying ashini, “ Give 
me drink,” until the inurder was avenged. Belief in Jim, 
(jliouls, and oracles rendered by their idols, whom they eon- 
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sulted by means of pointless arrows, called Azldm or Kiddh, 
was universal. Each tribe had its particular idols and 
particular temples. The priests and hierophants attached to 
these temples received rich offerings from the devotees. And 
often, there arose sauguinary conflicts betweeu the followers 
or the worshippers of rival temples.^ 

But the prestige of the Kaaba, the chapel of Abraham and 
Tshmael, stood unimpeached among all. Even the Jews and 

the Sabmans sent offerings there. The custody of this tempie 

/ 

was an object of great jealousy among the tribes, as it 
conferred on the custodians the most honourable functions 
and privileges in the sight of the Arabs. At the time of 
]\rohammed’s birth this honour was possessed by his family; 
and his grandfather was the venerable chief of the theocratic 
commonwealth which was constituted round the Kaaba. 
Humań sacrifices were frequent. Besides special idols 
located in the temples, each family had household penates 
which exacted rigorous observances. 

O 

Such was the morał and religious condition of the Arabs. 
Keither Christianity nor Judaisni had succeeded in raising 
theni in the scalc of hunianity. "After five centuries of 
Christian evangelization,” says Muir, “ we can point to but a 
sprinkłing here and there of Cliristians;—the Bani Harith of 
Najran; the Bani Hanifa of Yfemama; some of the Bani 
Tay at Tayma, and hardly any morę. Judaism, vastly morę 
powerful, had exhibited a spasmodic efifort of proselytism 

’ Among otliers, tlie tempie of Zu’l-Khii]S«a in Yemen, Lelonging to 
the tvil)e of Banó-KliatliSm ; the tempie of Rodha in Ncjd, belonging to 
the Band-Rabia; the tempie of Zu’l Sabdt in Ir&k ; and that of Mand,t 
at Kodayd, not far from the sca, belonging to the tribe of Aus and 
Khazraj, domiciled at Yathreb—were the most famous. 
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imder Zu Nawas; but, as an actłve and converting agent, 
the Jewish faith was no longer operative. In fine, viewed 
thus in a religious aspect, the surface of Arabia had beeu 
now and then gently rippled by tlie feeble efforts of Christi- 
anity; tlie sterner influences of Judaisin had been occasion- 
ally visible in a deeper and morę troiibled current; but the 
tide of incligenous idolatry and of Ishraaelite siiperstition, 
setting from every quarter with an unbroken and unebbing 
surge towards the Kaaba, gave ample evidence that the faith 
and worship of Mecca held the Arab mind in a thraldom, 
rigorous and undisputed.” ^ 

The diyisions and jealousies of the tribes,* combined with 
the antagonistic feelings which actuated one against the othcr 
from religious and racial differences, had enabled the Assyrians, 
the JJabylonians, the Greeks, the l’ersians, and the Abyssin- 
ians to become masters of various provinces in the north, in the 
east, and in the south-west. The Abyssinians had even gone 
so far as to invade Hijaz, with the intention of destroying the 
national tempie. But their power was broken before Mecea 
by the sturdy patriotisin of Abdul-Muttalib. After twenty 
years’ oppression, they were driven out of Yenien by a native 
prince, the celebrated Saif, son of Zul-Yezen, with the assist- 
ance of Persia. On his assassination by the Christians, the 
sovereignty he had enjoyed nuder tlie auspices of the great 
Anftshirvtln passed entirely into l*ersian hands, and Yemen 
became tributary to Persia.® 

, ' Muir, vol. i. Introd. p. ecxxxix. 

. - Tliese tribal jealousies and faiuily feuils, \v])ich I .sliall liave to describe 
later, were the eauass wliich led to tlie ruin of tlie Arab empire. 

® Ibn-al-AUilf, vol. i. pp. 324, 327; Caussiii de Perceval, vo]. i. p. 138 
ct seij.; Tabari (Zoteiiberg’s transl.), vol, ii. pp. 217, 218. 
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Besides the direct domination wliicli tlie rival empiies of 
Constantiiiople and Ctesiphon exerci3ed over the various pro- 
vinces of Ambia, two of the greatest chieftains, the kings of 
Ghassan and of Hira, divided theii’ allegiance between the 
Ciesars and the Chosroes; and in the deadly wars, profitless 
and aimless, which Persian and Byzantine waged against each 
other, sucking out the life-blood of their people froin niere 
lust of destruction, though oftener the right was on the side 
of the Zoroastrian than tlie Christian, the Ghassanide and 
Hirite stood face to face in liostile array, or loeked in niortal 
combat.' 

The heterogcneoiis elements of which the Arabian peninsiila 
was thus coinposed gave an extreinely varied character to 
tiie folklore of tlie country. Among uncultured nations, the 

w O ' 

tendency is always to dress facts in the garb of legends, 
Tniagination among them not only colours with a roseate 
hue, but inagnifies distaut objeets. And the variety of cul- 
ture multiplies legends, morę or less based on facts. Tlie 
Hamitic colonies of Yemen and of the south-west generally ; 
tlie true Semites who followed in their footsteps, like the 
Aryans in the East; the Jews, the Christians,—all brought 
their traditioiis, their myths, their legends with them. In the 
course of ages, these relics of the past ac(iuired a consistency 
and character; but however unsifbstantial in appearance, on 
analysis there is always to be found underlying them a 

^ The sedentaiy portion of the Arab popnlation of Yemen, of Bahrein 
an<l Ir&k, oheyed the Persians. The Bedoiiins of these countries were in 
reality free froin all yoke. Tlie Arahs of Syria were subject to the Romans; 
those of Majsopotaniia recognised alternately the Roman and Persian rule. 
The Bedouins of Central Arabia and of Hijaz, over wiioin ^e Himyarite 
kings had esercised a morę or less effective sovereignty,* had nominally 
passed under Persian rule, but they cnjoyed yirtual independence. 
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stratum of fact. In the legend of Slieddad and his garden 
of Irem, we see in the hazy past the reflection of a inighty 
empire, which even conquered Egypt,—“of a wealthy nation, 
constructors of great huildings, witli an advanced civilisation 
analogous to that of Chaldcea, professing a religion similar to 
the Babylonian; a nation, in short, with whom materiał pro- 
gress was allied to great morał depravity and obscene rites.” ^ 
In the traditionał, łiałf-łegendary, hałf-łiistoric destruction of 
tlie Adites and the Thamildites, we see the destru.ctive fate 
whicli overwliełmed these Hamitic races before the Seinitic 
tide, Assyrian and Arab.* 

The chiłdren of Jacob, flying from their ruthłess enemies, 
bronght their łegeuds and traditions witli them, and thus 
contributed their quota to tlie fołkłore of tłie poiiiusuła. 
The łast of the Semitic cołonies that entered Arabia was 
acknowłedged by themsełves as wełł as their neighbours to be 
descended from Abraham; and tradition had hauded down 
this belief, and given it a shape and cłiaracter. 

Manicheism, stamped out from Persia and tlie Byzaiitine 
dominions, had betaken itsełf to Arabia.® The earły Docetes, 
the Marcionites, the Yałentinians, ałł had their representa- 
tives in this land of freedom. They all disseininated their 
views and traditions, which in course of time became inter- 
mixed with the traditions of the country. These Christians, 
morę consistent in their views than their orthodox persecutors, 
believed that the God incarnate, or at least the Son of God, 
His Word, born in the bosorn of eternity, an J?on, an 

1 Lenormant, Ament Hiitory ofthe East, vol. ii. p. 296. 

* Ibn-al-Athlr, vol. i. pp. 55-58. 

® Beausobre, Hist. dn Manicheisme, pt. i. 1. ii. chap. iv.. 
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Eraanation issuiiig from the Throne of Light, could not, did 
not, die on the cross; that the words of agony which ortho- 
dox Cliristiau traditions put into the raouth of Jesus did not, 
and could not, oscape froni his lips; in short, that the inan 
wlio suifered on the cross was a dilferent person froni the 
J)ivine Christ, who escaped frora the hands of his persecutors 
and went away to tlie regions whence he bad come/ Thi.s 
doctrine, however fanciful, was morę consistcnt with the idea 
of the sonship of Jesus, and in itself appears to have been 
hased on sonie strong probabilities. The intense desire of 
l’ilate, whom Tertullian calls a Christian at heart, to sav(* 
Jesus; * eveii the unwillingness of Herod to incur moro odium 
l)y the murder of the blessed prophet of Nazareth; the dark- 
ness of the short hours when that great benefactor of 
humanity was led fortli for the consummation of the frightful 
scenes which had continued throughout the night; the preter- 
natural glooin which overshadowed the earth at the most 
awful part of this drania: “ all these coincident circumstauccs 
leiid a strong probability to the belief that the innocent 
escaped and the guilty suflered. 

Before the advent of Mohammed, all these traditions, based 
011 fact though tinged by the colourings of imaginatiou, inust 
have become firmly imbedded in the coiivictions of the people, 

^ Mosheim and Gibbon, in loro. 

^ Blunt, History of the Christian Church, p. 138. 

•’ (7onip. Milinan, Histwy of Christianify, vol. i. pp. 348-362. 

If anything conld lend stronger probability to thi.s curions Iwlief, it 
ought to be the circumstantifd account of Luko x.viv. 36 ct seq., about 
Jesus allowing liiiiiself to be touclied and felt (aftor tlie resurrection) in 
order to calm l)i.s aflFriglited disciples, who believed hiin to be a spirit; 
and his asking for “meat,” and partaking of “a broiled fish and of a 
honey-comb,” 
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and formed essential parts of the folklore of the country. 
Mohammed wlien promulgating his faith and his laws, found 
these traditions floating among his people; he took theni up 
and adopted them as the lever for raising the Arabs and the 
surrounding nations froni the depths of social and morał 
degradation into which they had fallen. 

Tlie light that shone on Sinai, the light tliat brightened the 
lives of the peasants and fisherraen of Galilee, is now aflanie 
011 the heights of Faran ! 



CHAPTER I. 


MOHAMMED THE PROPHET. 
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I « •• ^ 

The.se liiies, iiiitrHii.slatuljle iii thcir beauty, do not iii 
tlie least exaggerate tlie swcetness of diaposition, thc 
nobility of cliaracter, of thc iiian wliosc lifc, career, and 
teacliings we propo.sc to describe in tlie foliowing 
page.a, At tlie dawn of tlie .seventli centiiiy of tlie 
Christian era, in the streets of ]\[ecea might often 
be seen a ('[uiet tlionghtful nian, past tlie raeridian of 
life, his Arab mantle thrown across his shouldcrs, his 
tihdn ^ drawn Iow over his fece; somotimes gently 
sauntering, sometimes Imrrying along, lieedless of the 
passers-by, lieedless of the 'gay scenes aroiind liim, 
deeply absorbcd in his own thoiights, — yet withal 
never forgetful to return the salutation of thc lowliest, 
or to speak a kindly word to the cliildrcn wlio loved 
to throng around liim. This is al-Amtn, “ thc trusty.” 

^ A scarf tlirowu over tlie liead iisually coreriiig tlie turban, and 
brouglit round imder the chin and papsed dver the left t-houlder. 

59 
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He lias so lionourably and industriously walked 
through life, that lie lias won for himself from his 
compatriots thc noble designation of the true and 
trusty. But now, owing to his strange preaching, 
liis fellow-townsmen are beginning to look suspiciously 
upon him as a wild yisionary, a crazed revolutionist, 
desirous of levelling the old iandmarks of society, of 
doing away with thcir ancient privilegcs, of making 
tliem abandon their old creeds and customs. 

Mecca was, at this tiine, a city of considerable iin- 
portanco and notę among the townships of Arabia, 
both from its associations and its position. Situatcd 
in a low-lying valley stretching north to south, 
bordered on thc west l)y a rangę of hilLs, on the 
east by high granite rocks,—the Kaaba in its centre, 
its regular and paved strcets, its fortified hoiises, its 
town-hall opening on to thc platform of the tempie, 
the city prcsented an unusual appearance of prosperity 
and strength. The guardianship of thc Kaaba, origin- 
ally an appanage of the cliildren of Ishraael, had, in 
(?onsequence of thc Babylonian attack, passed into the 
liands of the Jurhamites. The combinatiou of the 
secular and religious power enabled the chiefs of thc 
Bani-Jurham to assume the title of malik or king. In 
the early part of the third century the Jurhamites were 
overwhelmed by the irruption of a Kahtanite tribe, 
called thc Bant-Khuzad, who, issuing from Yemen, 
possessed themselves of Mecca and the Southern parts 
of Hijaz. In the meantime the race of Ishmael, which 
had suflfered so terribly at the hands of the Baby- 
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lonian king, was gradually regaining its formcr 
streiigth. Adrian, one of the descendants of Islimael 
wlio flourished about the first centiiry before Christ, 
had, like his ancestor, inarried the daughter of the 
Jurhamite chief, and established himself at Meccii, 
and his sou Maad liecame tlie real progenitor of the 
Ishmaelites inhabiting Hijaz and Nejd. Fihr, sur- 
named Koreish, a descendant of Maad, who flourished 
in the third eentury, was the ancestor of • the tribe 
Avliich gave to Arabia, her projihet and legislator, 

The Khuzaites remained in possession of the tempie, 
and of all the pre-eminenee it eonferred on them, for 
morę than two centuries. Upon the death of Holay 1, 
tlie last of the Khuzaite chiefs, Kossay, a deseendant 
of Fihr,^ who had married Holayfs daughter, drove 
the Khuzaites out of Mecca, and possessed liimself of 
the entire power, lioth seeular and religious, in the city, 
and thus bccame the virtual ruler of Hijaz. ’ We now 
arrive on alisolutely historieal grouiids. 

Kossay appears to have madę himself the master 
of Mecca about the iniddle of the fifth i-entury of the 
Christian era, and he at omte set himself to the task 
of placing the administration of the city upon an 
organized basis, Until Kossay’s time, the difterent 
Koreishite families had lived dispersed in separate 
quarters, at considerable distanees from the Kaaba, 


‘ Kossay was the fifth in tlescent from Fihr, aml was born about 
398 A.C. The word Koreish is derived from Karanh^ to trade, as Fihr 
and his descendants were addicted to commerce, 

2 The next we hear of the Khuzaibis is when the Koreish invoked their 
assistance against the Prophet. 
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and tlie extreme sanctity tliey attaclied to the tempie 
had prcvented tlieir erectiiig any liabitation in its 
neiglibourliood. Perceiving the dangers to wliicli tlie 
iiational pantlieoii was exposed from its unprotected 
conditioii, lie iiiduced the Koreish to settle in its 


vi<‘iiuty, lcaving 


a sufficieiit space free on the foiir 


sides of the tempie for the fai(;o/’(c'ir(!umanibulation). 
The families, to wlioni the lands wore allotted, dwelt 


i 11 strongly fortified quarters. 

Kossay built for himself a palaee, tlie door of 
which opened on the platform of the tempie. This 
pałace was called the Ddr-im-Nedim,^ “-.the council 
hall,” where, under the presidcncy of Kb^say, public 


atfairs were discussed and transacted. To this hall, no 


inan nnder the age of forty, unless a descendaiit of 
Kossay, could gain admission. Herc also were pcr- 
formed all civil funetioiis. At the Dar - un, - Nedwa, 


the Korcishites, when about to engage in a war, 
received from the hands of Kossay the standard, liica, 
Kossay himself attaclied to the end of a lanco a piece 
of white stuflF, and handed it or seiit it by one of his 
sous to the Koreishite chicfs. This ceremony, called 
the Akd-ul-lma, continued in vogue from the time 
of its inaiiguration by Kossay until the very end of 
the Arab empire. Another of Kossay’s institutions 
endured much loiiger. By representing to the Koreish 
the necessity of providing food for the poor pilgrims 
who annually visited Mecca, and by impressing on 


^ This building, after having been renewed seyeral times, was ultimately 
eonvertcd into a mosę[uc, under Abdul Malik II. (one of the Ommiades). 
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tliem tho duties of liospitality, Kossay succeeded iu 
making them siibmit to tlię payment of aii ainuial 
poor - tax, called the Rifdda, whicli he applied iu 
feeding the poorer pilgrims during the Ayijdm-i-Mina, 
—the day of the sacrificial feast, and the two follow- 
ing days which they passed at Mina. This usagc 
(•ontiiiued aftcn- the establishment of Ishim, and was the 
orioin of the distribution of food which was madę at 

O 

Mina each year during tlie pilgrimage, iu the name of 
tlie ealiphs and the sultans, their successors. The 
words itcdica, llira, and ri/dda deuote the functions 
exe]cised l)y Kossay, l)eing the right of convoking and 
presiding at the coiincil of the nation, of bestowing tlui 
standard,—-the symbol of military command,—and of 
levying imposts, raised for the purpose of supplyiug 
food to tlie pilgrims. 'With these dignities, Kossay 
also held the administration of the water supplied by 
tlie Wells in Mecca and its neighbourhood [sikdya), 
and the custody of the keys of the Kaaba {Jiijdha), 
with the ministration to the worship of the gods. 

Kossay thus iinited in his own person all the 
])rincipal religious, civil, and politieal functions. He 
was king, magistrate, and chief poiitiff. His power, 
whi(^h was almost royal, threw great lustre on the tribe 
of Koreish, of whom he was the acknowledged chief, 
and from his time the Koreish acquired a marked pre- 
ponderance amoiig the other descendants of Ishmael. 

Kossay died at an advanced age, about the year 
480 A.c. 

He had in his lifetime designated his eldest son 
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Abduddar as liis successor, and after his death the sou 
succeeded quietly, and without dispute, to the high 
position of tlie father. Upon the death of Abduddar, 
serious disputes broke out betweeii liis graiidchildrcu 
and tlie sons of AbdmaiiAf, liis brother. The ^'arious 
clans and tlieir allies and ncighbours rangcd theniselves 

O O 

on oppositc sides. The dispute, howcver, was amicably 
scttled for the time. By tlie conipromisc thus effeeted. 
tłie sikitija and the rifddd wcre intrusted to Al)dus 
Shams, the son of Abdrnaniif, whilst the h ijdha, nedwa, 
and llwa remained in the hands of the children of Al)d- 


uddar. Abdus Shams, who was coniparatively a poor 
nian, transferrcd the duties which had becn intrusted to 
liim to liis lirother Hćisliim, a man of great eonscąueiiee 
as woli as riclies among the Koreish. Hashim was tlie 
re(*civer of the tax imposed on the Koreishites by Kossay 
for the support of the pilgrims, and the iiicome derived 
from tlieir contributions joiiied to his owii resourccs, was 
employed in providing food to tlie straiigers who con- 
oresfated at Meeea duiing the seasoii of the pilffrimaae. 

Like the raajority of the Mcccans, Hashim was en- 
ffaeed in conimerce. It was hc who fouiided amonu 
the Koreishites the custom of scnding out regularly 
from Mecca two caravans, one in winter to Yemen, and 
the other in summer to Syria. Hashim died in the 
course of one of his expeditions into Syria, in the city 
of Gliazza, about the year 510 a.c., leaving an oiily 
son, named Shayba, by an Yathrebite lady of the name 
of Salma. The charge of the rifdda and the sikdya 
passed, upon his death, to his younger brother Mut- 
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talib, wlio had won for liiniself a liigh place in the 
estimatioii of his compatriots, and the noble designation 
of al-Faiz (the generous) liy his worth and raunificence. 
Muttalib brought Shayba, the white-haired youth, froni 
Yathrel) to Mecca. Mistaking Shayba for a slave of 
Muttalib, the Meccans called him Ahdnl Muttalib; 
and history recognises the grandfather of the Prophet 
iinder no other name than that of Ahdul Muttalib, 
“ the slave of Muttalib.” ^ 

Muttalib diod at Kazwan, in Yemen, towards the 
end of .520 a.c., and was succeeded by his nephew, 
Abdul Muttalib, as the virtual head of the Meccan com- 
monwealth, The government of Mecca was at this 

O 

time vested in the hands of an oligarchy conii)osed of 
the leading nienibcrs uf the house of Kossay. After 
the discorery of the sacred well of Zenizem by Abdul 
Muttalib, and the settlement of the disputes regarding 
its superintendence, the governing body consisted of 
ten senators, who were styled Sharifs. These decem- 
virs occupied the first place in the State, and their 
offices were hereditarv in favour (łf the eldest member, 
or chief, of each family. These dignities were— 

(1.) The Ilijdba, the guardianship of the keys of the 
Kaaba, a sacerdotal ofiice of considerable rank. It had 
been allotted to the house of Abdudd^r, and at the 
time when Mecca was converted to Isl^m it was held 
by Osmńn, son of Talha. 

^ Of the Sons of Ahd-i-Manaf, Hasliim dietl first, at Ohazza ; then died 
Abdush Shaius at Mecca ; then Muttalib at Kazwan ; and lastly, Naufal, 
some time after Muttalib, at Silm4n, in Irak. 

E 
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(2.) The Słkdya, or tlie intentlaiice of tlie .sacred welin 
of Zemzem, and of all the water destiiied for the use of 
tlie pilgrims. Tliis dignity heloiiged to the house of 
llashini, and was held at the tinie of the conqucst of 
Mecca hy Abbas, the uiicle of the Prophct. 

(3.) The Diyat, or the ('ivil and criminal magistracy, 
which had, for a long tinie, belonged to the house of 
Taym-ibii-Murra. and at the time of the Prophets 
advent was held 1>y A1)diillah-iltn-KuhAfa, siirnamed 
.\bu Bakr. 

(4.) T\\q Sifdreth, or legation. The person to wlioni 
this office belonged was the plenipoteiitiary of the 
Htate, authorised to disciiss and settle the ditferences 
which arosc bctween the Koreish and the other 
Arab tribes, as also with strangers, This office was 
held by Omar. 

(5.) The Liwa, or the custody of the standard luider 
wlindi the nation niarched against its enemies. The 
Guardian of this standard was the general-in-chief of 


all the forces of the State. This inilitary charge 
appertained to the house of Ommeyya, and was held 
by Abu Sufian, the son of Karb, the most implncablc 
enemy of Mohammed. 

(6.) The liifdda, ov the administratioii of the poor, 
tax. Formed with the alms of the nation, it was 
employed to provide food for the poor pilgrims, whether 
trayellers or residents, whom the State regarded as the 
guests of God. This duty, after the death of Abfi 
Talib, upon whom it had devolved after Abdul Muttalib, 
was transferred to tlie house of Naufol, son of Abd-i- 
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JManaf, and was lield at the time of the Prophet 
HArith, son of Amr. 

(7.) The Nediv<i, the presidency of the national 
assembly. The holder of this oftice was the first coun- 
cillor of the State, and under his advice all public acts 
w^ere transacted. Eswad, of the house of Abduluzza, son 
of Kossay, held this dignity at tlie time of the Prophet. 

(8.) The Khaimmeh, the guardianship of the eouneil 
cham ber. This funetion, which conferred upon the 
iiicumbent the right of convoking the assembly, and 
(^veu of calling to arms the troops, was held by 
Khalid, son of Walid, of the house of Yakhzum, son 
of Marra. 

(9.) The K/idzhut, orthe administration of the.publie 
tinances, belonged to the house of Hassan, son of Kai), 
and was held by Il^ritli, son of Kais. 

(10.) The EzMm, the guardianship of the divining 
aiTows by wdiich the judgment of the gods and goddesses 
was obtained. Safwiln, brother of Abu, Sufi«an, held this 
dignity. At the same time it was an establisheil 
(‘.ustom tliat the oldest member exercised the greatest 
influence, and borę the title of Pais or Syed, chief and 
lord par iwceJlence. Abbas was at the time of the 
Prophet the first of these senators. 

In spite, however, of this distribution of privilege 
and power, the ,^|f|pnal character and influence of 
Abdul Muttalil) gave him an undoubted pre-eminence. 
The Yenerable patriarch, who had, in accordance with 
the custoni of his nation, vowed to the deities of the 
Kaaba the sacrifice of one of his małe children, was 
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blessed with a nuraerous progeny.^ And in fulfilment of 
his vow he proceeded to ofFer up to tlie inexorable gods 
of liis tempie tlie life of his best beloved son, Abdullali. 
But this was not to be. The sacrifice of the human 
life was cominuted, by the voice of the Pythia attached 
to the tempie, to a hundred camels—thcnceforth the 
fixed wehrgeld, or price of blood. 

Abdullali was married to Amina, a daughter of Wahb, 
the (^hief of the family of Zohri. The year following 
the marriage of Abdullali was fuli of momentous events. 


At the begiiining of the year the whole of Arabia was 
startled by aii evcnt which sent a thrill through the 
uation. Abraha al-Arsham, the Abyssiniaii viceroy 
of Yeinen, had built a (diurcli at Sana, and was anxious 
to <livert into his owii city the wealth which the 
saiictity of the Kaaba attracted to Me(*ca. The 
(lesecration of the ehurch by a Meccaii furiiished liini 
with an ostensible motive, and he marehed a large 
army to the destruction of the tempie, himself ridiiig 
at the head of his troops on a magiiifieently capa- 
risoned elephant. The sight of the liuge aiiimal 


^ Abtlnl Muttalib Lad twelve sons and six daii^liters. Of the sons, 
Harith, born towards a.c. 528, was the eldest; the others were Abduluzza, 
(ilian Ahń Lahaby the })ersecutor of the Propliet; Abdinanaf, better knowii 
as Ah^ Tdlib (l)orn iu A.c. 540,died iii 620 A.a) ; ‘Zobair and Abdullah 
(545), boni of Fatima, daughter of Ainr, tlie Ma i d izuini; Dhirdr and Abbas 
(566-652), boni of Nutayla; Miikawwini^PPil, siirnanied al-(Jliaycl&k 
(the liberał), and Hamzali, born of H&la. The dau^liters were Atika, 
Omayma, Arwa, Bana, and Umm-Hakim, siirnanied al-Baydha (white), 
by Fatima, and Safiya, born of Hftla, who married A w wam, the grand- 
father of the famous Abdullah-ibn-Zobair, who played siich an iniportant 
j)art in the liistory of IsUm. The names of tlie two otlier sons of Abdul 
Muttalib are not known, probably becanse they left no posterity. 
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striding solemnly in the midst of tlie vast force so 
struck the imagination of the Arabian tribes, that 
they dated an era from this event, and named it as 
the era of the Elephaut (570 a.C'.). On the approacli 
of the Abyssinians, the Koreish, with their women and 
(diildren, retired to the neighbouring mountains, and 
from therc watched the course of affairs, hoping all 
tłie while that the deities of the Kaaba would defend 
tiieir dwelling-place. The morning dawnejd brightly 
us the Abyssinians advanced towards Mecca, when, lo 
and behold, say the traditionists, the sky was sud- 
denly overcast by an enormous flight of smali birds, 
swallows, which poured smali stones over the ill-fated 
army. These stones, penetrating through the armour 
of men and horses, created terrible havoc among the 
inraders. At the same time the flood-gates of lieaven 
were opened, and there burst forth torrents of rain, 
(•arrying away the dead and dying towards the sea. 

Abraha fled to Sana covered with wounds, and died 
there soon after his arriyal. Ibn-Hisham, after narrat- 
ing this prodigy, adds, “ it was in the same year that 
small-pox manifested itself for the first time in Arabia. ” 
“ This indication explains the miracle,” says Caussin 
de Perceval. One can well understand the annihila- 
tion of Abraha’s army by some terrible epidemie, 
similar to the fate which overtook Sennacherib, to 
which was joined perhaps one of those grand down- 
pours of rain which often produce terrible inundations 
in the valley of Mecca. 

Shortly after this event, Abdullah died in the course 
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of a journey to Yathreb, in tłie twcnty-fifth year of his 
age.' And, a few days after, the afflicted wife gave 
hirth to a son who was named Mohammed. Moham¬ 


med was boru on 12th of Rabi 1., in tlie vear of the 
Elephant, a little morę than fifty day.s after the 
destruction of the Abyssiniau army, or the 29th of 
August 570.'“* Ilis birth, they say, was uttended witii 
signs and portents from which the nations of the eartli 
eould know tliat the l)eliverer had appeared. The 


rationa]isti(! histońan smiles, tlie religious contro- 
yersialist, who, upon a prioń reasouing, aceopts “wdthout 


eomment the accounts of the wise men followine tlu' 

O 

star, scofts at these marvels. To the critical student. 


whose heart is not devoid of sympathy with earlier 
modes of thought, and wlio is not biase<l with pre- 
(•onceived notions, “ the portents and signs ” whieh tlie 
Islamist says attended the birth of liis Prophet are 
facts deserying of historical analysis. We moderns 
perceiye, in the ordinary incidents in the lives of 
nations and individuals, the current of an irresistible 
law; what wonder then that 1300 years ago thev 
])erceive<l in the fali of a nation’s memoriał the finger 
of God, pointing to the inevitable destiny, which was 
to overtake it in its iniquity. In accordance with the 
custom of the Arabs, the child was eonfided durine- 

O 

his early infancy to a Bedouiii woman® of the tribe of 


1 Hc. was buriecl iii the (^uarter occiipied by the sons of Acli, his 
iiiaternal iincles. 

- Towartls the eiid of the fortieth year of the reign of Kesrfir Aiifi* 
sliiiwan, and the end of the year 880 of the era of the Seleiicidm. 

^ In after life, when this poor Bedouin woman was brouglit by the 
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Bant-Siuad, a brancli of the Haw^zin, .and upou beiiig 
returned by ber to bis motbcr, was brougbt up by 
Amina witb the tendercst care. But sbe died not 
long after, and the doubly-orphaned cbild was tbiis 
tbrown upon the care of bis graudfatber, Abdul 
Miittalib, wbo, diiring tlie few years tbat be survived 
tlie inotber, watebed liis grandson witb the utmost 
tenderiiess. But notbing eould make uj) for tbe loss 
of tliat pairutal care and ]ove wliicli are tbe blessing-' 
of cbildbood. His fatber bad died before be was born. 
Ile was bereft of bis motbei* wben only six years of 
age, and tbis irrepaiable loss madę a deep impression on 
tbe mind of tbe sensitive ebild. Tbree or four years 
biter be lost liis gi*andfatber also. Abdul Muttalib 
died towards tbe year 579 sliortly after liis return 
from a journey to Sana, wliere be bad gone as tbe 
repre80ntative of tbe Koreisb to congratulate tbe son 
of Saif zul Yezen on bis accession to tbe tbrone of tbe 
Toblias, witb tbe help of tlie I^ersians. 

Witb tbe deatb of Abdul Muttalib opens anotber 
epoch in tbe life of tbe orpban. Oii bis deatb-bed tbe 
old graudfatber bad confided to Abd Tfdib tbe charge 

Koreisli as a caj)tive to Mecca, Moliaininetl n^cogiiisecl lier witli tears of 
joy, and obtained for her froin liis ricli wifo aii ample pi*ovisiou for 
ller life, 

^ Of tlie two duties of tlie SiMf/n and lUfdda held by Abdul Muttalib, 
tlie Sikaya, witli the custody of tlie Zemzein, jiassed to his son Abbas. 
The second devolved on AbA Tiilib, who ęnjoyed at Mecca great 
authority and consideration. Ab A TCilib, however, did not transinit the 
Eifada to his cliildren. This dignity was transferred, npon his death, to 
tlie brancli of Naufal, son of Abd-i-Manaf; .and at the tiine Mecca 
surrendered to the Projihet, Haiilh, the son of Ainr, and the grandson 
of Naufal, exercised, as we havc said before, tlie functious of the Rifdda. 
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of his brother’s child, and in the house of Abu T&lib 
Mohammed passed his early life. We caii almost 
see the lad with his deej3 wistful eyes, earnest and 
thoughtful, looking, as it were, into futiirity, moving 
about in the humble unpretentious household of his 
uncle, or going often into the desert to look upon 
the beauteous face of naturę; sweet and gentle of 
disposition, painfully sensitive to human suflering, this 
pure-hearted child of the desert was the beloved of 
his smali circle, and there ever exi8ted the warmest 
attachraent between uncle and nephew. “ The angels 
of God had opened out his heart, and filled it with 
łight.” His early life was not free fiom the burden of 
labour. He had often to go into the desert to water the 

O • 

flocks of his uncle. The princely munificence of Hashim 
and Abdul Muttalib had toki upon the fortunes of 
their heirs, and the Hashimites, owing to the lack 
of means, were fast losing their comraanding positiou. 
The duty of providing the pilgrims with food was 
given up to the rival branek of Ommeyya, who had 
always entertained the bitterest jealousy towards the 
children of Hashim. 

He was but a child when the “ Sacrilegious Wars ”— 
the Ghazwat-al-Fijd>r, which continued with varying 
fortunes and considerable loss of human life for a 
number of years—broke out at Okadh, between the 

ł 

Koreish and the Bani-Kinina on one side, and the 
Banl-Hawdzin on the other. Okadh lies between 
T4yef and Nakhla, three short journeys from Mecca. 
At this place, famous in Arab history, was held a 
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great annual fair iu the sacrcd month of Zu’lkS.dai 
when it was forbidden to engage in war or shed human 
blood in anger ,—^ a sort of God’8 truce. ” Other fairs 
were held at Majna near Marr-uz-zuhrA,n, not far froni 
Mecca, and at Zu’l Mejaz at the foot of Mount Arafót; 
but the gathering at Okadh was a great national aflfair. 
Here in the sacred month, when all enmity and tribal 
Yendetta was supposed to lie buried for the time, flowed 
from all parts of Arabia and even morę distinct lands, 
the commerce of the worki. Here came the merchants 
of “Araby the blest,” of Hijaz, of Nejd; the poet- 
heroes of the desert; and the actors, often disguised 
from the avengers of blood in masks or veils, to recite 
their poems and win the applause of the nations 
gathered there. Okadh was “ the Olympia of Arabia; ” 
herc they ciime, not for trade only, but to siiig of their 
prowess, of their glory,—to display their poetical and 
literary talents. The Kasidas which won the admira- 
tion of the assembled multitude were inscribed in letters 
of gold {Muzakahdt, golden), and hung up iu the national 
pantheon as a memoriał to posterity.^ Diiring these 
weeks Okadh presented a gay scene of pleasure and 
excitement. But there was another side to the picture 
also. The dancing women, like their modern represcn- 
tatires the cdmas and ghawdzin of Egypt, moving from 
tent to tent exciting the impetuous son of the desert 
by their songs and their merriment; the congregation 
of corinthians, who did not even pretend to the calling 
of musie; the drunken orgies, frequently ending in 

^ Hence also called the Muallak&t, or suspended poems. 
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brawls and bloodshed ; the gaming-tables, at which tłie 
Meccan gambled from night till morning; the l)ittor 
liatred and ill-feeling cvoked by the pointed personali- 
ties of i'ival poets, leading to sudden affrays and per- 
manent and disastroiis qiuirrels, deepened the shadows 
of the picture, and madę a vivid impreasion on tlie 
orphan chi Id of Amina. 

During the interval l^etween the first and second of 
tliGse fratricidal wara, named sacrilegioiis from the 
violation of the sanctity of the month in which all 
({uarrel waa forbjddeii, Mohammed accompanied hi.s 
iincle and guardmn on one of his mercantile journeys 
to Syria.' Herc was opened before him a scene of 
social misery and religious degradation, the sight of 
which uever fa<.led from his memory. Silently an<l 
Imnibly, with many thoughts in his mind, the solitary 
orplian boy grew from cliildhood to youth and from 
youth to manhood. 

Deeply rersed in tlie legendary loro of liis natiori, 
cducation in the modern sense of the term he had nonę. 
AYith all his atfection for his people, in his ways and 
modę of thought he seeraed far removed from them, 
isolated in the midst of a ehaotic society with his eyes 
fixed inteutly on the moving panorama of an effete and, 
depraved age. The lawlessness rife amoug the Meccans, 
the sudden outbursts of causeless ^nd sanguinary 

1 Al)A Tdlib, like liis fatlier and grandfatlier, carried on a considerable 
tiude witli Syria and Yeuien. He transported to Damascus, to Basra, and 
other places in Syria tbe dates of Hij&z and Hijr and the perfumes of 
Yeinen, and in return bronght back with liini tlie products of the Byzantine 
empire. 
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(ju^rrels among the tribes freguenting the fairs of 
Okadh, the immorality and scepticism of the Korei sh, 
naturally caused feelings of intense horror and disgust 
in the mind of the sensitive youth. 

In the twenty - fifth year of his age, Mohammed 
travelled once morę into Syria as the factor or steward 
t)f a noble Koreisliite lady named Khadija, a kinsworaan 
of his. The prudence Avith whicli he discharged his 
duties madę a favourable impression on Khadija, 
which gradually deepened into attachment. A mar- 
riage, which proved a singularly happy one, was soon 
after arranged between Mohammed and his noble kins- 
AVoman, and was solemniscd amidst uniwersał rejoicings. 
Tu spite of the disparity of age between Mohammed and 
his wife, wlio was much the senior of her husband, there 
always exi8ted the tenderest devotion on both sides. 
This marriage “ brought him that repose and exemptiou 
from daily toil which he needed in order to prepare his 
mind for his great work. But beyond that it ga^'e him 
a loving woman’8 heart, that was the first to believe in 
his mission, that was ever ready to console him in his 
despair, and to keep alive within him the thin flickering 
flame of hope when no man believed in him,—not even 
himself,—and the world was black before his eyes.” 

Khadija is a notable figurę, an exemplar among the 
womanhood of Isl^m. The calumny which is levelled 
at Mohammed’s system, that it has degraded the female 
sex, is sufl&ciently refuted by the high position which 
his wife and youngest daughter, our “ Lady of Light,” 
occupy in the estimation of the Islamist. Khadija 
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łx)re Mohammed several children—three sons and four 
daughters; but tho sons all died in infancy, and theii* 
loss, whicli wrung tlie heart of tłie bereaved father so 
tenderly and dcvotcdly attached to them, supplied tlie 
hostile Koreish later with an abusive epithet to apply 
to the Prophet.^ The daughters long survived the new 
Dispensation. With the exception of an occasional 
appearance in public when the exigencies of his posi- 
tion or the iiecessities of the city of his birth demanded 
it, the next fifteen years after his marriage is a silent 
record of introspection, preparation, and spiritual com- 
munion. Since the death of Abdul Muttalib authority 
in Mecca had become morę or less divided. Eaeh of 
the senatora enjoyed a somewhat limited authority, and 
among the different functions there was no such insti- 
tution as a magistracy to insure the peaceable enjoy- 
ment by individuals of their rights and property. The 
ties of blood and family espńt de corpa aftorded some 
degree of protection to each citizen against injustice 
and spoliation, but strangers were exposed to all kinds 
of oppression. They would ^ often find themselyes 
robbed, not only of their goods and chattels, but also 
of their wives and daughters. A famous poet of' the 
name of Hanzhala of the tribe of Banil Kayn, better 
known as Abu Ttamahan, was publicly robbed in the 
streets of Mecca, notwithstanding that he had entered 
the city as a client of a Koreishite notable, Abdullah 
ibn Judaan. Another similar act of lawlessness brought 

^ /li-a6far/literally withoiit a taił; iti its secondary sense, one without 
issue. 
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matters to a crisis. At the instance of Moliammed the 
descendants of H^sliim and of Muttalib and the prin- 
cipal members of the family of Ziihra and Taym bound 
tliemselyes by a solemn oath to defend every individual, 
whether Meccdn or stranger, free or slaye, from any 
wrong or injustice to whicli he might be subjected in 
Meccan territories, and to obtain redress for hira from 
the opiprcssor. This chivalrous league received the 
name of the Hilf-ul-Fuzńl, or the Federation of the 
Fuzul, in memory of an ancient soeiety instituted with 
a similar object among the Jurliam, and composed of 
four personages, named Fazl, Fazfd, Muifazzal, and 
Fuzail, collectively Fiizhl. Mohammed was the prin- 
(tipal member of this new association, whieh was 
founded about 595 A.C., shortly after his mariiage. 
The League of the Fuzfd exerci8ed eflicient protection 
over the weak and oppressed, and during the first 
year of its institutiou the simple threat of its inter- 
vention was sufficient to repress the lawlessness of the 
strong, and to afford redress to the helpless. The 
League eontinued to exist in fuli force for the first 
half-century of Islam. It was sonie years after the 
establishment of the Hilf-ul-FuzM, and towards the 
commencement of the seventh century of the Christian 
era, that an attempt was madę by Osman, son of 
Huwairis, backed by Byzantine gold, to convert Hijś,z 
into a Roman dependency. His attempt failed chiefly 
through the instrumentality of Mohammed, and Osm&n 
was obliged to fly into Syria, where he was subseąuently 
poisoned by Amr, the Ghassanide prince. In 605 A.C., 
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wlien Mohammed was thirty five, the Koreisli took in 
hand the reconstruction of the Kaaba. In the course of 
this Work a dispute among the difFerent families engaged 
iii the building of the tempie, which at one time seemed 
likely to lead to great bloodshed, was happily settled 
by the ready iutervention of Mohammed. These are 
all we know of his public acts within the.se fifteen 
years. His gentle sweet di.spo8ition, lii.s austerity 
of (‘-oiiduct, tlie severe purity of hi.s life, his scriipulou.s 
łrefinement, his ever-ready helpfulness towards the 
poor and the weak, his noble seiise of honour, liis 
unflinching fidelity, his steru sense of duty had won 
him, among his compatriots, the high and enriable 
designation of al-Amin, the Trusty. 

It was at this period that he tried to discharge sonie 
portion of the debt of gratitude and obligation he owed 
his uncle Abd TaLlib, by charging himself witli the ediiea- 
tion of Ali, one of his son.s. Abu T41ib’s endeavour to 
maiiitain the old positionof his family had considerably 
straiteńed his cireumstances. Mohammed, rieh by his 
alliance with Khadija, and AbliAs, the brother of Abu 
TMib, were the most opulent citizens of Mecca. During 
a severe famine which afBi(;ted the country, Mohammed 
pensnaded his uncle Abbas, to adopt one of tlie sous of 
Abu TMib, whilst he adopted another. Thus Abb4s 
took J4far; Mohammed, Ali, and Akii remained with 
liis father.^ Mohammed had lost all his sous in early 
infancy. In the love of Ali he found some consola- 

‘ Ibn-Hish4m, p. 109; Ibn-al-Atliir, vol. ii. p. 42; Tabari, yoI. ii. 
p. 396. 
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tion for their loss; and tho futurę marriagę of tlie sou 
of AbuT41ib witli the youngest daugliter of Mohammed, 
Fatima,^ sealed the bond of love and deyotedness. 

Mohammed about this tirae set an example to his 
fellow-citizens by an act of humanity which created a 
salutary effect upon his people. A young Arab of 
tlie name of Zaid, son of Harith, was brought as a 
captive to Mecca l>y a hostile tribe, and sold to a 
iiephew of Kliadija, who presented the young ład to 
ller. Mohammed obtained Zaid as a gift from 
Khadija, and imm'ediately enfranchised him. This 
kinduess on tlie one side gave rise to absolute devotion 
on the other, and the Arab boy could not be indueed, 
even by his own father, to return to his tribe or 
forsake Moliamnied. 


Thus passed tho fifteen years of trial and probation, 
years marked by many afflictions and yet fuli of 
sympathy with himian suifering and sorrow, 

Before him lay his country, bleeding and toru b}" 


fratricidal wars and intertribal dissensions, his people 
suuk in barbarism, addicted to obsceue rites and 


superstitions, and, with all their desert virtues, lawless 
and eruel. His two visits to Syria had opened to him 


a seene of unutterable morał and social desolation; riva 1 


ereeds and sects tearing each other to pieces, wrangliug 
over the body of the God they pretended to worship, 
earrying their hatred to the yalleys and deserts of 
Hijaz, and rending the townships of Arabia with their 
(piarrels and bitterness. The picture before him was 


^ Born in 606 a.c. 
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one of dreary hojjelessness. The few wlio, abandoning 
their ancient beliefs, were groping in the dark for 
some resting - place, represented a generał feeling of 
unrest.^ In their miuds there was nothing capable 
of appealing to the humanity beyond themselves. 
Mohammed’8 sonl was soaring aloft, trying to peer into 
the mysteries of creation, of life and deatli, of good 
and evil, to find order out of cliaos. And Gods 
words uttered to his soul became at last the life- 

V 

giving power of the world. For years aftcr his 
raarriage it had been his wont to betake liimself, some- 

O ’ 

times with his family, at other times alone, for prayer 
and meditation to a cave on the Mount Hira,* “ a huge 
l)arren rock, toni by cleft and hollow ravine, stapding 
out solitary in the fuli white glare of the desert sun, 
shadowless, tiowerless, without well or rill.” Solitude 
liad indeed becorae a passion with him. Here in this 
(‘ave he often remained wliole nights plunged in pro- 
foundest thought, deep in communion with 

the unseen yet all-pervading God of the Universe. 
Slowly the heaven and earth fili with predesiSned vision 

^ Folir men, Zaid, Waraka son of Naiifal, and a cousin of Khadija, and 
two otliers (ObauUillah and Osin&n), abandoning the fetichism of their 
eoiintryinen, had betaken themselves to a search for the tnie faith. Zaid 
was the principal person among tliem. Before the prophet retired into 
the wilderncss, like Jesus, to commune with God, lie had come in eontact 
with Zaid, and learnt to esteem his abhorrence of idolatry. When ZakVs 
cousin asked the Prophet in later times to supplicatfe divine mercy for 
him, Mohammed, who would not pray for his own grandfatlier, as he 
had died in idolatry, willingly did so for Zaid.—Ibn-i-Hishftm, p. 146. 

^ Now called the Mount of Light. Ibn-Hishńm, Ibn-al-Athlr,' and 
Abulfeda. mention tlie raonth of Bamazfin as the month which MohanUlted 
usually spent at Hira in prayer and the succour of the poor and famished 
wayfarers of the desert. Tabari mentions Rajjab. 
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and command. A voicc seems to issue even from tlie 
inanimate objects around him, the stones and rocks 
and trees, calliug on him to fulfil the task an Almighty 
Power was directing him to undertake/ Can the 
poetry of the soul go further ? The mental yisions and 
the apparitions of angels at these moments were the 
bright though gradual dawnings of those truths with 
which he was to quicken the world into life. ()ften in 
the dark and benighted pathways of concrete existen(;e, 
the soul of every great man has beeii conscious of 
unrealised yet not unseeii iiiHuences, which have led to 
sonie of the happiest achievements of humanity. From 
Samuel, that ancient seer, wild and awful as he stands, 
deep in the misty horizon of the past, to Jesus in the 
wilderness, pondering ()ver the darksome fate of his 
people and the magnitiide of his work, listening to the 
sweet accents of the God of Truth,—from Jesus to 
Mohammed in the solitude of his mountain retreat, 
there is no break in the action of these inhuences.* In 


the still hours of the night, in the sweet calmness of 
the early nawn, in the depth of solitude, when no 
human sympathy is near, a voice comes to him from 


heaven, gently as the sough of the morning breeze: 
“ Thou art the man, Thou art the Prophet of God; ” 


or, when wrapt in thought it comes in mighty wayes : 

Cry in the name of thy Lord.” ® The over-wrought 
inind at these moments raises a yision before the eye, 


IMI Ibn-HisMm, i). 151. 

i Koran, sura xcvi. 2; Ibn-Hishftm, p. 153; Ibn-al-AtlUr, p. 34. 
’ Coijjip. Isa. xl. 6 . 


F 
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a yision of the celestial ministrants who are believecl to 
form the .medium of intercommunication betweeii the 
God of Heaven and the man on earth. “ Th'\ Father 

V • 

of Truth chooses His own prophets, and He speaks to 
them in a voice stronger than the voice of thunder. It 
is the same inner voice through which God speaks to 
uli of U8. That voiee may dwindle away, and becomc 
liJirdly audible; it may lose its divine accent, and 
sink into the language of worldly prudence; but it 
may also from time to time assume its real naturę 
with the chosen of God, and sound in tlieir ears as a 
Yoice from heaven.”^ 

“ The natural relations of Mahomet’s vast conception 
of the personality of God with the atmosphere of his 
age,” says a great writer,® “ is the only explanation of 
that amazing soberness and self-command with which 
he entertained his all - absorbing visions ; ” and then 
adds, “ it could not have been accidental that the one 
supreme force of the epoch issued from the solitudes of 
that vast peninsula round which the tides of empire 
rosę and fell. Every exclusive prophetic claim in the 
name of a sovereign will has been a ery from the desert. 
The symbolic meaning given to Arabia by the with- 
drawal of the Christian apostle to commune with a 
power above flesh and błood, in Mahomet became morę 
than a symbol. Arabia was itself the man of the hour, 
the prophet of Islam its concentrated word. To the 

^ Professor Muller, cjuoted from Stanley’s LectureJi on the History of the 
Jewish Churchy Part i. Lect. xviii. p. 394. 

- Johnson, Uriental Eeligiom, p. 561. 
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child of her exalted traditions, driven by secret com- 

* V 

pulsion out into the lonely places of tlie starry iiiglit, 
hismouth in the dust, tlie desert spoke without reserye.” 

One niglit—“the night of power and excellence” 
—when a divine peace rests on creation, and all naturę 
is lifted up towards its Lord—in the middle of that 
night the book was opened to the thirsting soul. 
Whilst lying self-absorbed, he is called by a mighty 
voice, surging like the wayes of the ocean, to ery. 
Twice the Voice called, and twice he struggled and 
waived its cali. But a fearful weight was laid on him, 
and an answer was wrung out of his heart. “ Cry ! ” 
(jalled out the Voice for the third time. 

And he said, “ What shall I -ery ? ” Came the 
answer : “ Cry—in the name of thy Lord! ” 

When the Voice had ceased to speak, telling him 
how from minutest beginnings man had been called 
into existence and lifted up by understanding and 
knowledge of the Lord, who is most beneficent, and 
who hy the pen had revealed that which men did not 
kiiow,^ Mohammed woke from his trance, and felt as 
if the words spoken to his soul had been written in his 
heart. A great trembling came upon him, and he 
hastened home to his wife, and said, “ O Khadija! 
What has happened to me ? ” He lay down, and she 
watched by him. When he recoyered from his 
paroxysm he said, “ O Khadija! he of whom one 

^ Sura xcvi. vers. 1-6. “ Ikra ” is usually reudered into “ read ” ; but 1 
have prefereed to follow tlie rendering suggested by Deutscb, as morę in 
accordance with the cali to the Prophet; see Bodwell also, and comparu 
Zamakhshri. 
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would not liave believed it (meauing liiraself) lias 
1 )ef;ome eitlier a soothsayer ^ (KA,liin) or one possessed 
—mad.” She replied, “ God is my protectioii, O 
A])u’l-Kasim! (a name of Mohammed, derived froni 
one of his boys), He will surely not let such a thing 
happen unt(» thee; for thou speakest the truth, dost 
not return eVil for evil, keepest faith, art of a good life, 
and kind t(» thy relations and friends. And neither 
art thou a babbler in the market-places. What has 
befallen thee ? Hast thou seen aught terrilile ? ” Mo¬ 
hammed replied, “ Yes.” And he told lier what he had 
seen. Whereupon she answered and said, “Tlej oice, 
O dear husband, and be of good cheer. He in whose 
hands stands Khadija’s life is my witness that thou 
wilt l)e the prophet of this people.” Then she arose 
and went to her cousin Waraka, son of Naufal, who 
was old and blind, and “ knew the Scriptures of the 
Jews and Christians.” AVhen she told him what she 
had heard, lie cried out, “ Kuddus, Kuddus! Holy, 
Iioly ! Verily this is the Ndmth-i-akher ^ who came 
to Moses. He will be the prophet of his people. Tell 
him this. Bid him be of brave heart.” 

In the midst of the wreck of empires and uations, iii 
the wild turmoil of tribes and claus, there was a voice 

^ Diriners and soothsayers were his particular arersions; most of theiu 
were attached to the temples. 

* The priiuary signification of the word Mmós iii Arabie is a messenger, 
one who coimuunicates a secret inessage. It also means law, as the Greek 
uofioę, “In Talmudical pliraseology,” says Deutsch, “it signifies tlie 
revealed law. In Waraka’s mind these different significations weró 
combined; the messetiger and the message^ both diyiiie, had eonie to 
Mohammed even as they had come to Moses.” 
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in the air—east and west, north and soutli—tliat God’s 
message was close at hand: the sliepherd was nigli 
who was to cali back the erring flock into the Masters 
fold. It had spoken to the heart of Waraka. 

And when the two men met subsequently in the 
streets, the blind old reader of the Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian Scriptures, who had searched in theni for coiisola- 
tion and found nonę, but who knew of the promise 
held out to maukind of a Deliverer, spoke of his faith 
and trust, “ I swear by Him in whose hand Waraka’s 
life is,” saki the old man, “ God has chosen thee to be 
the prophet of this people. The Ndmh-i-ahher has 
come to thee. They will cali thee a liar, they will 
persecute thee, they will Ijanish thee, they will fight 
against thee. Oh, that I could live to those days ! J 
would fight for thee.”^ And he kissed him on his 
forehead. These words of hope and trust brought com- 
fort to the troubled soul.® And then followed a period 
of waiting for the voice to come again,—the inspiration 
of Heaven to fali once morę on the anxious mind. 

We can appreciate the spiritual throes, tho severe 
mental conflicts, the doubts, hopes, and misgiyings 
which alternately wrung the heart of Mohammed, 
when we are toki that before he had himself realised 
his mission he was driven to the verge of self-destruc- 
tion, when the angel of God recalled him to his duty 
to mankind.’ It spoke to the poor grieved heart, 

^ Bouzat-ns-safa.—Ibn-Hish^m, p. 103. 

* Waraka died soon after this event.—Ibn-Hish&m, p. 104 

® Ibn-al-Athir, vol. ii. pp. 36, 36; Tabari (Zotenbei^s transl.), vol. ii. 
p. 392. 
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agitated by doubt and fear,—of hope and trust, of the 
bright futurę when he should see the people of the 
earth crowding into the one true faith. 

Saved by the gracious monition, he hurries home 
from the desert, exhausted in mind and body, to the 
bosom of his devoted wife, praying only to be coyered 
from the overwhelming Prescnce. 

His was not the communion with God of those 
egoists who bury themselves in deserts or forests, and 
live a life of ąuietude for themselyos alone. His was 
the hard struggle of the man who is led onwards by 
a nobler destiny towards the liberation of liis race from 
the bondage of idolatry. His destiny was unfolded to 
him when, wrapt in profound meditation, melancholy 
and sad, he felt himself called by that Voice from 
heaven which had called those who had gone before 
him, to arise and preach. “ O thou, enwrapped in 
thy mantle, arise and waru, and glorify thy Lord.”^ 
And he arose and girded himself for the Mork 
to which he was called. Thenceforth his life js 
devoted to humanity. Preaching with unswerving 
purpose amidst frightful persecutions, insulted and 
outraged, he held on in his path of reproof and 
reform. 

Khadija was the first to accept his missioii. She was 
the first to believe in the revelation, to abandon 
the idolatry of her people, and to join with him in 
purity of heart in ofiering up prayers to the All- 
Merciful. Not only was she the first to believe in 

^ Koran, sura lxxiv. 
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liim and his divine message, but in the struggle whicli 
was to follow she was his true consoler; and “ God,” 
says tradition, coniforted him through her wheii he 
returned to her, for she roused him up again and madę 
his burden morę light to him, assuring him of her owii 
faith in him, and representing to him the futility of 
men’s babbie.” 

In the beginning Mohammed opened his soul only 612 a.c. 
to those who were attached to him, and tried to 
wean them from the gross practices of their fore- 
fathers. After Khadija, Ali was the next disciple/ 

Often did the Prophet go into the depths of the 
solitary desert around Mecca, with his wife and 
young cousin, that they might together offer up their 
heartfelt thanks to the God of all nations for His 
manifold blessings. Once they were surprised in the 
attitude of prayer by Abu TMib, the father of Ali. 

And he said to Mohammed, “0 son of my brother, 
what is this religion that thou art following ? ” “ It 
is the religion of God, of His angels, of His prophets, 
and of our ancestor Abraham,” answered the Prophet. 

“ God has sent me to His servants to direct them 
towards the truth; and thou, 0 my uncle, art the 
most worthy of all. It is meet that I should thus cali 
l^on thee, and it is meet that thou shouldst accept 
the truth and help in spreading it.” “ Son of my 
brother,” replied Abu Tś.lib, in the true spirit of the 
sturdy old Semite, “ I cannot abjure the religion of my 

* Ibn-HisMtn, p, 165; Abulledd (Desrergers’ transl. p. 14); Rouzat-us- 
Safa. 
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fathers; but by the Supreme God, whilst I am alive 
nonę shall dare to injure thee.” Then turning towards 
Ali, his son, the venerable patriarch inc|uired what 
religion was his. “ O father,” answered Ali, “ I believe 
in God and His Prophet, and go with him.” “ Weil, 
iay son,” said Abu Talib, “ he will not cali thee to 
aught save what is good, wlierefore thou art free to 
cleave unto him.” ^ 

Soon after Zaid, the son of Harith, who notwith- 
standing his freedom had cast in his lot with Moham¬ 
med, became a conyert to the new faith. He was 
foliowed by a leading member of the Koreishite com- 
munity of the name of Abdullah, son of Abu Kuhafa, 
who afterwards became famous in history as Abu Bakr.^ 
A member of the important family of Taym-ibn-Murra, 
a wealthy merchant, a man of elear, calm judgment, at 
the same time energetic, prudent, honest, and amiable, 
he enjoyed great consideration ainong his compatriots. 
He was but two years younger than the Prophet, and 
his unhesitating adoption of the new faitli was of great 
'morał elfect. Five notables folldwed in his footsteps, 
among them Osm&n, son of Aftan, of the family of 
Ommeyya, who afterwards became the third caliph; 
Abdur Eahmdn, son of Auf; Saad, son of Abt Wakkas, 
afterwards the conąueror of Persia; Zobair, son of A#- 
w4m and nephewof Khadija, presented themselves before 
the Prophet and accepted Istóm at his hands. Several 

I 

‘ The above is a paraphrase of the account given by Ibn Hish4in, pp. 
159,160; and Ibn-al-Athir, vol. ii. pp. 42, 43. 

* Desyergers in a notę (p. 108) nientions that before his conversion to 
Islfim, he was called Abdul Kaaba, “servant of the Kaaba.” 
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V 

proselytes also came from the hiimbler walks of life. 
It is a noble feature iu the history of the Prophet of 
Arabia, and one which strongly attests the sincerity of 
his character, the purity of his teachings and the inten- 
sity of his faith and trust in God, tliat his nearest 
relations, liis wife, his beloved eousin, and intimate^ 
friends, were most thoroughly imbued with the truth of 
his mis§ion and convinced of his iiispiration. Those 
who knew him best, closest relations and dearest frien<ls, 
people who lived with him and noted all his movements, 
were his sincere and most devoted followers. If these 
men and women, noble, intelligent, and certainly not 
less educated than the fishermen of Galilee, had pcr- 
ceived the slightest sign of earthliness, deception, or 
want of faith in the teacher himself, Mohammed’s 
hopes of morał regeneration and social reform would all 
have been dashed to pieces in a moment. They braved 
for him persecutions and dangers; they borę up against 
physical tortures and mental agony, (iaused by social 
excommunication, even unto death. Would this have 
been so had they perceived the least backsliding in 
their master ? But even had these people not believed 
in Mohammed with such earnest faith and trust, it 
would furnish no reason for doubting the greatness of 
his Work or the depth of his sincerity. For the influ¬ 
ence of Jesus himself was least among his nearest rela¬ 
tions. His brothers never believed in him,^ and they 
even went so far as once to endeavour to obtain posses- 
sion of his person, believing him to be out of his mind.** 

^ John vii. 5. * Mark iii. 21. 
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Even his immediate disciples were not firm in their 
coiivictions.^ 

Perhaps this unsteadiness may liave arisen from 
weakness of character, or it may have resulted, as 
Milman thiiiks,'^ from the varying tonę of Jesus him- 
self; but the fact is undeniable.'* This intense faith 
and conviction on the part of the immediate fol- 
łowers of Mohammed is tłie noblest testimony to 
his sincerity and his utter self - absorption in his 
appointed task. 

For three weary long years he laboured thus ąuietly 
to wean his people from the worship of idols. But 
polytheism was deeply rooted among them; the ancient 
cult offered attractions which the new faith in its 
purity did not possess. The Koreish had vested 
interests in the old worship; and their prestige was 
involved in its maintenance. Mahommed had thus to 
contend, not oiily with the heathenism of his city sanc- 
tified by ages of observance and beiief, but also with the 
opposition of the oligarchy which ruled its destinies, and 
with whom, like the generality of their people, super- 
stition was allied to great scepticism. With these forces 
fighting against him, little wonder that the life and 
death struggle of the three years drew only thirty 
followers. But the heart of the great teacher never 

1 And these were the men whoai Jesus called “ his mother and brethren,” 
in preference to his own mother and brothers, Matt. xii, 45-48; Mark 
iii. 32, 33. 

® Milman, History of Christiaiiity, vol. i. pp. 264,255. 

® Sir W. Muir admits this in the most positive terins (vol. ii. p. 274); 
hc says, “the-apostles fled at the flrst sound of danger.” 
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failed. Stedfast in his trust in the Almighty Master 
whose behests lie was carrying out, he held on. Hitherto 
he had preaclied quietly and unobtrusively. His coni- 
patriots had looked askance at him, had begun to doubt 
the sanity of al-Amin, thought him crazed or “possessed,” 
but had not interfered with his isolated exhortations. 
He now determined to appeal publicly to the Koreish to 
abandon their idolatry. With this object he convened 
an assembly on the hill of Safa, and there spoke to theni 
of tlie enormities of their crimes in the sight of the 
Lord, their folly in olfering adoration to carved idols. 
He warned them of the fate that had overtaken the 
races which had passed unheeded the words of the 
preachers of bygone days, and invited them to abjure 
their old impious worship, and adopt the faith of love 
and truth and purity. But tlie mockers mocked his 
words, laughed at the enthusiasm of young Ali, and 
departed with taunts and scolfs on their lips and fear in 
their hearts at the spirit of revolution which had risen 
in their midst. Having thus failed to induce the 
Koreish to listen to the warnings of Heaven, he tumed 
his attention to the strangers visiting the city for trade 
or pilgrimage. To them he endeavoured to convey 
God’s words. But here again his efforts were frustrated 
by the Koreish. When the pilgrims began to arrive on 
the environs of the city, the Koreishites posted them- 
selves on the different routes and warned the strangers 
against holding any communication with Mohammed, 
whom they represented as a dangerous magician. This 
maehination led, however, to a result little expected by 
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the Meccans. As the pilgrims and traders dispersed 
to their distant homes, they carried witli them the news 
of the advent of the strange, enthusiastic preacher, 
who at the risk of his own life was calling aloud to 
tlie nations of Aralńa to al)jure the worship of their 
fathers. 

If the Koreish were under the impression that 
Mohammed would be abandoned by his own kith and 
kin, they were soon imdeceived by a scathing denuncia- 
tion hurled at them i)y Abu Talib. The old patriarch, 
who had refused with characteristic persistency to 
abandon his ancicnt creed, or to adopt the new faith, 
rebelled at the injustice and intolerance of his com- 
patriots towards the reformer, and with true desert 
e-hivalry he deplored, in a poem which lies embalmed 
in history,the eliormities of the Koreish towards one who 
was the benefactor of the orphan and the widów—the 
al-Arain, who never failed in word or deed; and declared 
that the children of Hashim and of Muttalib would 
defcnd the innocent with their lives. About fhe same 
time an Yathrebite chief wrote to the Koreish of Mecca, 
and, holding up the examples of bygone ages, exhorted 
them not to embroil themselves with eiyil dissensions 
and warfare. He adyised them to give a hearing to 
the new preacher: “ An honourable man has adopted 
a certain religion, why persecute him ? for it is only 
the Lord of the heaven who can read the heart of man! ” 
His counsel had some effect, and occasioned a change of 
tactics. .among the Koreish. For, a time, accordingly, 
calumnies and vilifications, exasperating contumelies and 
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petty outrages were substituted for opeu and violeiit per- 
secution. The hostile Koreish stopped tlie Propliet froin 
offering his prayers at the Kaaba; they pursued hiiii 
wherever he went; they covered him and his disciples 
with dirt and filth when engaged in their deyotions. 
They incited the children and the bad characters of the 
town to follow and insult him. They scattcred thorns 
in the places which he frequented for devotion and 
ineditation. In this act of refined cruelty the lea<l 
was always taken by Umm-i-Jamil, the wife of Alm 
Lahab, one of ]V1ohammed’s uncles. She was the most 
inveterate of liis persecutors. Every place which he or 
his disciples freąuented for devotion she covered with 
thorns. This exasperating conduct brought down upon 
her the designation of beiiig “ the bearer of faggots ” 
{JiammMał-al-hateh) [to heli]. 

Amidst all these trials Mohammed never wavered. 
Fuli of the intensest confidence in his mission, he 
worked on steadily. Several times he was in imminent 
danger of his life at the hands of the Koreish. On one 
occasion he disarmed their murderous fury by his gentle 
and calm self-control. But persecution only added to 
the strength of the new faith. “ The blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church,” is a trutli not 
confined to one creed. The violehce of the Koreish 
towards Mohammed, their burning and bitter intoler- 
ance, led to the conversion of the redoubtable Hamza, 
the youngest son of Abdul Muttalib. This intrepid 
warrior,- brave, generous, and true, whose doughty 
sword was held in dread by all the- Koreish, abput this 
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time oamc to tlie Prophet, adopted his faith, and became 
thenceforth a devoted adherent of and eventually 

laki down his life in the cause. 

Araidst all tliis persecution Mohammed never ceased 
calling to the nation so wedded to iniquity to abandon 
tlieir evil ways and abomiuatious. He threw his heart 
and soul into his preachings. He told them in burning 
words, which seared into the hearts of his listeners, the 

A 

puiiislimeiit which had lighted on the tribes of Ad and 
Thamud wlio had lieeded not the warnings of God’s 
messengers, of the outpouring of Heaven’s wratli at 
the iniquities of Noalfs people. He adjured them by 
tlie wonderful sights of naturę, by tlie noon-day bright- 
ness, by tlie night when she spreadeth her veil, by the 
day when it appeareth in glory, to listen to the warniiig 
before a like destruction came upon them. He told 
them of the day of reckoning, when the deeds done 
by mjm in this world shall be weighed before the 
Eteinal Judge, when the children who had been buried 
alive shall be asked for what crime they had been piit 
to death, and when heaven and earth shall be folded 
up and nonę be near but God. He spoke to them of 
the rewards and punishments of the Hereafter, describ- 
ing to his materialistic people the joys of Paradise and 
the pains of heli “ with all the glow of Eastern 
imagery.” He told them what the unbelievers were 
like—“ They are like unto one who kindleth a fire, and 
when it hath thyown its light on all around him, God 
taketh away the light and leaveth him in darkness, 
and they cannot see.” 
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“ Deaf, dumb, blind, therefore they shall not retrace 
their steps.” 

“ They are like tliose who, wheii there cometli a 
storm-cloud of lieaveii big with darkness, thunder, and 
lightning, thriist tlieir fingers into their ears because 
of the thunder-clap for fear of death. God is round 
about the infidels.” 

“ The lightning almost snatcheth away their eyes; 
80 oft as it gleameth on thcni, they walk on in it; but 
when darkness closeth upon tlieni, they stop; and if 
God pleased, of tlieir ears and of their eyes would He 
surely deprive thein : verily God is Almighty.” ’ 

“As to the infidels, their works are like the Serah on 
the plain,^ which the thirsty [traveller] thinketh to be 
water, and then when he cometh thereto, he findeth it 
[to be] nothing; but he findeth God round about him, 
and He will fully pay him his account; for swift in 
taking an account is God.” 

“ Or as the darkness over a deep sea, billows riding 
upon billows below, and clonds above; one darkness 
over another darkness; when a man stretcheth forth 
his hand he is far from seeing it; he to whom God 
doth not grant light, no light at all hath he.”® 

The people were awestruck, and conversions grew 
freąuent. 

The Koreish were no w thoroughly alarmed; Moham- 
med’8 preaching betokened a serious revolutionary 
moYement. Their power and prestige were at stake. 

^ Sura ii. - I.e. the mirage of the desert. 

® Sura xxiv. 39, 40. 
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Tliey were the custodians of tlie idoLs wliom Moham¬ 
med threateiied witli destruction; they were the 
ministers of the worship which Mohammed denounced, 
—tlieir very existence depended upoii their maiiitaining 
the old iiistitutions intact. If liis predictions were 
fulfilled, they would have to effiice themselves as a 
iiatioii pre-eminent among the iiatioualities of Arabia. 
The iiew preachers tonę was intensely democratic ; in 
the sight of his Lord all humaii licings were equal. 


TJiis levelliiig of old distinctions was contraiy to all 


their traditioiis. They would have iioiie of it, for it 


l)oded no good to their exclusive privileges. Urgent 


measures were needed to stifle the movement beforc it 


gained further strength. 

They accordingly decided upon an organised system 
of persecutioiL In order, however, not to violate their 
law of vendetta, each family took upon itself the task 
of strangling the new religion within its own circle. 
Each household tortured its own members, or clients, 
Ol* slayes, who were supposed to have attached tliem- 
selves to the new faith. Mohammed, owing to the 
protection of Abu Titlib and his kinsmen, Abu Bakr 
and a few others, who were either distinguished by 
their rank or possessed some jnfluential friend or 
protector among the Koreish, were, for the time, 
exempt from immediate yiolenee. The others were 
thrown into prison, staryed, and then beaten with 
sticks. The hill of Ramdha and the płace called BathS. 
became thus the scenes of cruel tortures.‘ The men or 


^ Ibn-al-Atliir, vol. ii. p, 50 ; Ibn-HisMni, pp, 205-209. 
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women whom the Koreish found abandoning the 
worship of their idol-gods, were exposed to the burning 
heat of the desert on the scorching sand, where, when 
reduced to the last extremity by thirst, they were 
ofFered the alternative of adoriug the idols or death. 
Some recanted only to profess Islam once morę when re- 
leased from their torments ; but the majority held firmly 
to their faith. Such a one was Billfil, tlie first Muezzin 
of Islam. His master, Ommeyya, son of Khallaf, 
conducted him each day to Bathd when the heat of the 
sun was at its greatest, and there exposed him bare- 
backed with his face to the burning sun, aud placed on 
his chest an enormous błock of stone. “ There shalt 
thou remain until thou art dead,” Ommeyya used to say, 
“ or thou hast abjured Islam.” As he lay half-stifled 
iinder his heavy weight, dying with thirst, he would 
only answer, “ Ahadoon, ahadoon,” “ one [ God], one.” 
This lasted for days, until the poor sulferer was reduced 
to the verge of death, when he was ransomed by Abu 
Bakr, who had in like manner purchased the liberty of 
six other slaves. They killed with excruciating tor¬ 
ments Y^sar and Samiya his wife ; they inflicted fearful 
tortures on Ammar their son. Mohammed w^as often 
an eye-witness to the sufferings of his disciples,—suf- 
ferings borne with patience and fortitude as became 
martyrs in the cause of truth. And these were not 
the only martyrs in the early history of Isl^m.* 

^ E.g. Khobaib ibn Ada, who, being perfidiously sold to the Koreish, was 
by thein put to death in a cruel manner by mutilation and cutting off his 
flesh piece-meal. In the midst of his tortures, being asked whether he 
did not wish Mohammed in his place, he answered, I would Jiot wish to be 

G 
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Like tlie Pliarisees tempting Jesus, the Koreish came 
to Mohammed witli temptatioiLS of worldly lionour and 
aggrandisement, to draw him from tlie path of duty. 
One day, says the chronicler, he was sitting in the 
Kaaba, at a little distance from an assembly of the 
antagonistic chicfs, when one of them, Ot]>a, son of 
Rabia, a man of moderate views, came to him and said, 
“O son of my brother, thou art distinguished by thy 
(lualities and thy descent. No w thou hast sowii 
division among our people, and east dissension in onr 
families; thou denouneest our gods and goddesses; 
thou dost tax our ancestors with iinpiety. We )iave 
a proposition to make to thee ; tliink well if it will not 
suit thee to accept it.” “ Speak, 0 father of Walid,” ^ 
said the Prophet, “ I listen, O sou of my brother.” 
Oommenced Otba : “ If thou wishest to acquire riches 
by this affair, we will collect a fortunę larger than is 
possessed by any of us ; if thou desirest honours and 
dignity, we shall make thee our chief, and shall not do 
a thing wijbhout thee; if thou desirest dominion, we 
shall make thee our king; and if the spirit (demon) 
which possesses thee cannot be overpowered, we will 
bring thee doctors and give them riches till they cure 
thee. ” And when he had done, ‘ ‘ Hast thou finished, 
O father of Walid ? ” asked the Prophet. “ Yes,” replied 
he. “ Then listen to me.” “ I listen,” he said. “ In 

v:ith my family^ my 8uh8ta7icej and 7ny chiłdren on cmiditio7i that Mohammed 
was only to be pricked with a thom,^^ 

^ Walid being a son of Otba. It was iisual, and is so even now, among 
tlie Arabs to cali a inan as the fatlier of so-and-so, iiistead of using his 
own name, as a mark of consideration. 
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the name of the most merciful God,” commenced tłie 
Warner, “ this is a reyelation from the most Merciful: 
a book, the yerses whereof are distinctly exp]ained, an 
Arabie Koran, for the instruction of people who under- 
stand; bearing goód tidings, and denouncing threats: 
but the greater part of them turn aside, and hearken not 
thereto. And they say, ‘ Our hearts are yeiled from 
the doetrine to whieh thou inyitest us ; and there is a 
deafness in -our ears, and a curtain between us and 
thee: wherefore fiet thou as thou shalt think fit; 
for we shall act according to our own sentiments.’ 
Say, ‘ yerily I am only a man like you. It is revealed 
iinto me that your God is one God : wherefore direet 
your way straight unto Him ; and ask pardon of Him 
for what is past.’ And woe be to the idolators, who 
give not the appointed alms, and believe not in the life 
to eome! ’ But as to those who believe and work 
righteousness, tliey shall receive an everlasting re- 
ward.” ^ When the Frophet finished this recitation, 
he said to Otba, “ Thou hast heard, no w take the 
course whieh seemeth best to thee.” ^ 

. Profoundly affłicted by the sufferings of his disciples, 
whose position, as time went on, became morę and morę 
unbearable, he adyised them to seek a refuge in the 
neighbouring Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, where 
ruled a pious sovereign, till God in His mercy wrought 
a ehange in the feelings of the Koreish. He had heard 

t 

^ Whilst hospitality was i^egarded as a great virtue, charity was con- 
sidered a weakness ainong the Arabs ; and a futurę life, an old wonian^s 
fablc. 

^ Koran, sura xli. 


® Ibn-HishAm, pp. 185,186. 
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of the rigliteousness of this Christian sovereign, of his 
tolerance and hospitality, and was certain of a welcome 
for his followers. 

Some immediately availed themselves of the advice, 
and sailed, to the number of fifteen, to the liospitiible 
shores of the Negus (Naj4shi). This is called the first 
hight in the history of Islam, and occurred in the fiftli 
year of Mohammeds mission (615 a.c.). These emi- 
grants were soon joined ])y many morę of their fellow- 
siifferers and labourers in the cause of trutli, until their 
number amounted to eighty-three men and eighteen 
women.^ But the untiring hostility of the Koreish 
pursued them even here. They were furious at the 
escape of their victims, and sent deputies to the king 
to demand the delivery of these refugees that they 
might be put to death. They stated the cliief charges 
against the poor fugitives to be the abjuration of their 
old religion, and the adoption of a new one. The 
Negus sent for the exiles, and inquired of them whether 
what their enemies had stated was true. “ What is 
this religion for whieh you have abandoned your former 
faith,” asked the king, “and adopted neither mino 
nor that of any other people ? ” - Jdfar, son of Abu 
Talib, and brother of Ali, acting as spokesman for the 

4 

fugitives, spoke thus; “O king, we were plunged in 
the depth of ignorance and barbarism; we adored 
idola, we lived in unchastity; we ate dead bodies, and 
we spoke abominations; we disregarded every feeling 

^ Ibn-Hisli&in, p. 208 et seq.; Ibn-al-Athir, vol. ii. p. 58; Abulfedń, 
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of humanity, and the duties of liospitality and neigłi- 
])ourhood; we knew no law but that of tlie strong, 
when God raised among us a man, of whose birth, 
truthfulness, honesty, and purity we were aware; and 
lie called us to the unity of God, and taught us not to 
associate anything with Him; ^ He forbade us the 
worship of idols; and enjoined us to speak the truth, 
to be faithful to our trusts, to bc merciful, and to 
regard the rights of neighbours; he forbade us to 
speak evil of women, or to eat the substance of orphans; 
he ordered us to fly yices, and to abstain from evil; 
to offer prayers, to render alms, to observe the fast. 
We have believed in him, we have accepted his teach- 
ings and his injunctions to worship God, and not to 
associate anything with Him. For this reason our 
people have risen against us, have persecuted us in 
order to make us forego the worship of God and return 
to the worship of idols of wood and stone and other 
abominations. They have tortured us and injured us, 
until finding no safety among them, we have come to 
thy country, and hope thou wilt protect us from their 
oppression.” ® 

The demands of the Koreish were scouted by the 
king, and the deputies returned in confusion to Mecca. 

Whiist the disciples of Mohammed were seeking 
safety in other lands from the persecution of their 
enemies, he himself stood bravely at his post, and 

^ The idolaters are alinost always called Associators,” Mu^riMn^ in 
the Koran, or men who associate other beings with God. 

^ Gan there be a better siimmary of Mohammed^s work or of his 
teachings ? Ibn-al-AtMr, vol. ii. p. 61; and Ibn-Hisfa&m, pp. 219, 220. 
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łimidst every insult and outrage pursued his mission. 
Agaiii they came to him with promises of honour and 
riches, to seduce him from his duty ; the reply was as 
before, fuli of life, fuli of faith : “ I am neither desiroiis 
of riches nor ambitious of dignity nor of dominion; 
I am sent by God, who has ordained me to announce 
glad tidings nuto you. I give you the words of my 
Lord; I admonish you. If you accept the message I 
bring you, God will be favourable to you both in this 
worki and in the next; if you reject my admonitions, 
I shall be patient, and leave God to judge between you 
and me.” They mocked him, scoffed at him, tried by 
insidious ąuestions to expo8e the fallacy of his teachings.' 
His simple trust and sublime faith in his Master rosę 
superior to all their materialistic scepticism. They 
asked for miracles to prove his mission. They asked 
him to cause wells and rivers to gush forth, to bring 
down the heaven in pieces, to remove mountains, to 
have a house of gold erected, to ascend to heaven by a 
ladder.® It was a repetition of the old story, with this 
difference, that in the case of Jesus His own folio wers 
insisted upon His performing miracles to satisfy them 
of the truth of His mission. “ His immediate disciples,” 
says Professor Momerie, “ were always misunderstanding 
Him and His work: wanting Him to cali down fire 
from heaven; wanting Him to declare Himself king 
of the Jews; wanting to sit on His right hand 

i 

^ Ibn-HisMm, p. 188. A Christian liistorian gees into raptures at the 
subtlety of the idolaters ; see Osborii, Islam under the Arabs, 

^ Sura xvii. 92-96. 

. t. 
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and on His left hand in His kiugdom; wanting Him to 
show them the Father, to make God visible to tlieir 
bodily eyes; wanting Him to do, and wanting to do 
themselyes, anything and everything tliat was ineom- 
patible witli His great plan. This was liow they 
treated Him until the end. When that came, they all 
forsook Him, and fled.” 

To these unsatisfied, lukewarm spirits, whose craving 
for wonders was no less strong than that of the Koreish, 
and who afterwards clothed the revered figurę of Jesus 
in a mist, a legacy which even modern idealistic Chris- 
tianity cannot shake off, the Ma.ster was w'ont to reply, 
at times angrily, that it was an evil and adulterous age 
which sought after a sign, and that no sign should be 
given to it; and that if a man believed not in Moses 
and the prophets, he would not repent evei^ though 
one rosę from the dead.' 

It must be said to the credit of the disciples of the 
Arabian teacher, that they never called for a miracle 
from tlieir master. They — scholars, merchants, and 
soldiers—looked to the morał evidences of his mission. 
They ranged themselves rouud the friendless preacher 
at the sacrifice of all their worldly interests and worldly 
hopes, and adhered to him through life and death with 
a devotion tó his human personality to which there is 
8<jarcely a parallel in the history of the world. 

^ Patristic Christianity has lield, and still holde, to the mirades as a 
proof of the divinity of Jesus; modern Christianity calls them Aberglaube, 
It niay well be, as the author of Literaturę and Dogma says, that the 
mirades are dooraed, and that the mirade-saga of Christianity must, 
sooner or later, go with all legends, Eastem or Western. 
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In an age when miracles were supposed to be ordi- 
nary occurrences at thc beck of the commonest saint, 
when the whole atmospliere was surcharged mth super- 
naturalism, not only in Arabia, but in the neighbouring 
countries where civilisation had madę far greater pro- 
gress, the great Pioneer of rationalism imhesitatingly 
replies to the miracle - seeking heathens—“ God has 
not sent me to work wonders; He has sent me to 
preach to you. My Lord be praised! Am I morę 
thaii a man sent as an apostle? . . . Angels do 
not commonly walk the earth, or God woułd have 
(lespatchcd an angel to preach His truth to you.^ 1 
never said that Allah’s treasures are in my hand, that 
I knew the hidden things, or that 1 was an angel. . , . 
1 who cannot even help or trust myself, unless God 
pleaseth.” . . . No extraordinary pretensions, no in- 
dulgence in hyperbolical language, no endeavour to 
(rast a glamour round his character or personality. “ 1 
am only a preacher of God’s words, the bringer of 
God’s message to mankind,” repeats he always. From 
first to last no expre8sion escapes him “ which could 
be construed into a requcst for human worship; ” “ from 
first to last there is unvarying soberness of expre88ion, 
which, considering the age and surroundings, is morę 
than marvellous; from first to last the tonę is one of 
simple, deep humility before the Creator. And in the 
moment of his greatest exaltation the feeling is one of 
humble, sweet 1;hankfułnes8 :— 

“In the name of God, the Merciful, the Com- 

^ Sura xvii. 97, 98; sura lxxii. 21-24. 


^ Profes8or Momerie* 
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passionate ! Whatsoever is in lieaven and on eartli 
praises God the King, tlie Holy One, the Almighty, 
the All-wise. Tt is He who out of the midst of tlic 
ii literale Arabs has raised an apostle to show unto 
them His signs, and to sanctify them, and to teach 
them the Scripturc and the Wisdom, them who before 
had been in great darkness. . . . This is God’s free 
grace, which He giveth unto whomsoever He wills. 
God is of great mercy! ” ^ 

Disclaiming every power of wonder - working, the 
Prophet of IsMin ever rests the truth of his divinc 
(iommission entirely upon his teachings. He never 
resorts to the miraculous to assert his influence or to 
enforce his warnings. He invariably appeals to the 
familiar phenomena of naturę as signs of the divine 
presence.^ He unswervingly addresses himself to the 
inner consciousness of nian, to his reason, and not to 
his weakness or his credulity. Look round yourself: 
is this wonderful world, the sun, moon, and stars, 
holding their swift silent course in the blue vault of 
heaven, the law and system prevailing in the unirerse ; 
the rain-drops falling to revive the parched earth into 
life; the ships moving across the ocean, beladen with 


1 Sura lxiL w. 1-10. 

2 The passage of Sir W. Muir on this point is, to say tlie least, reinark- 
ahlc. He says: ‘‘ Whetlier the idolatry of Mecca woiild not have suc- 
cumbed witliout a struggle before such preaching as Mahoniets, sustained 
hy reasonable evidence^ niay be matter for speculation” (tlie italics are his 
own), vol. ii. p. 114. Lilce the Koreish, Sir W. Muir is not satisfied with 
the teachings, unless supported by wonder-workings. A few devils cast 
out would have satisfied both the Koreish and, in later ages, the Christian 
historians. 
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what is profitable to mankind; the beautiful palm 
(;overecl with its golden fniit,—are these tlie handi- 
work of your wooden or stone gods ? ^ 

Fools! do you want a sign, when the whole creation 
is fuli of the signs of God. The structure of your 
body, how wonderfully coniplex, how beautifully regu- 
lated; tlie filternations of night and day, of life and 
death; your sleeping and awaking; your desire to 
{locumulate froni the abundanco of God ; the winds 
driving abroad the pregnant clouds as the forerunners 
<»f the Cheators mercy; the harmony and order in the 
rnidst of diversity; the rariety of the human race, and 
yet their elose affinity ; fruits, flowers, aniinals, human 
l>eing8 theinselves,—are these not signs enough of tln^ 
presence of a master mind ?' 

To the Prophet of Ishtm, naturę in itself is a revela- 
lation and a miraele. 

There is a tongue in every leaf, 

A voice in every rill, 

A voice tliat speakoth crerywhero, 

In flood and fair, tlirough earth and air, 

A voice that s never still.” 

The Prophet of monotheism is pre-eminently the 
Prophet of naturę. His ethical appeal and his earnest 
assertion of divine unity are founded upon the rational 
and intellectual recognition of all-pervading order, of 

^ Sura XXV. 49-69; sura 1. 9, etc. 

^ Sura vi. 95-99, li. 20, xv. 20, xx. 60-67, xxxiv, 20-28, 39, etc. 

“ Every blade that springs from the earth bears testimony to the unity of 
God.” 
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tlie yisible presence of one Miiicl, one Will, regulating, 
guiding, and governing the uniyerse. His grandest 
miracle is the Book in whicłi he has poured forth 
witli au inspired tongue all the “ reyelations of naturę, 
eonscience, and prophecy.” Ask you a gi’eater miracle 
than this, O unbelieying people! than to haye your 
yulgar tongue e.hosen as the language of that incom- 
parable Book, one piece of which puts to shame all 
your golden poesy and suspeiuled songs—to conyey the 
tidings of uniyersal mercy, the warnings to pride and 
tyranny! 

But to all his exhortations the Koreish turned a deaf 
ear. They were blind to the signs of God, blind to 
the presence of a Diyine Personality in naturę, deaf to 
the cali of the seer to come back to rightcousness, 
to forego the crimes and abominations of antiquity. 
Their answer to him breathes a fierce animosity paral- 
leled only by the darkest days of Arian or Pelagiaii 
persecution in (liristendom. Kiiow this, O Moham¬ 
med,” said they, “ we shall neyer cease to stop thee 
from preaching till either thou or we perish.” 

During this interyal occurred an incident which has 
been difierently construed by the Mosiem historians 
and the Christian biographers of the Prophet. One day, 
in one of his prophetic trances, Mohammed was reciting 
within the Kaaba some yerses which now form part of 
the fifty-third chapter of the Koran. When he came 
to the words, “What think ye of al-Mt, al-Uzza, 
and Manah? the third besides,” an idolater who was 
present on the occasion, and whom tradition has eon- 
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verted into the devil, anxiou8 to avert the threatened 
denunciation, called out, “Tłiey arc exalted damsels, 
and their intercession witłi God may be hoped for.” 
These words were supposed to form part of the Prophet’8 
revelation. And the Koreish, overjoyed either at the 
trick or at Mohammed’s supposed concession, hastened 
to expre8S their willingness to eome to terms. Wheii 
Mohammed learnt what had happened, he immediately 
proclaimed the words, “They aro nought but empty 
names, wliicli you and your fathers have invented.” 
This is the version given by Mahommcdaii historians 
and traditionists. According to the Christian bio- 

O 

graphers, the incident is supposed to indicate a momen- 
tary desire on the part of the prophct to end the strife 
with the Koreish by some compromise. The bigot 
całls it “ a lapse ” and “ a fali ” ; but the generous and 
unbiased historian considers the episode as throwing 
additional łustre on the Prophct of Arabia. Persecu- 
tion was becoming fiercer and fiercer every day, the 
suflferings of liis followers were increasing, and the 
whole city was up in arms against them. The sight 
of his poor disciples afilicted him deeply; his weary 
struggle with the Arabian idolatry filled him with 
grief. What w’onder that a momentary thought crossed 
his mind to end the conflict by making a slight con¬ 
cession to the bigotry of his enemies. “And so 
Mohammed madę his first and last concession. He 
recited a revelation to the Koreish, in which he spoko 
respectfully of the three moon-goddesses, and asserted 
that their intercession with God might be hoped 
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for: ‘ Wherefore bow down before God and serve 
Him ; ’ and the włiole audience, overjoyed at the 
compromise, bowed down and worsliipped at the name 

of the God of Mohammed,—the whole city was recon- 

_ ' 

ciled to the double religion. But this <lreamer of the 
desert was not the man to rest upon a lie. At the 
price of the whole city of Mecca he w^ould not remain 
untrue to himself. He came forward and said he had 
done wrong,—the devil had tempted him. He openly 
and frankly retracted what he had said; and ‘ as for 
their idols, they were but empty names which they and 
their fathers had invented. ’ ” 

Western biographers have rejoiced greatly over 
‘Mohammed’s fali.’ Yet it was a tempting compro- 
niise, and few would have withstood it. And the life 
of Mohammed is not the life of a god, but of a man; 
from first to last it is intensely human. But if for 
once he was not superior to the temptation of gaining 
over the whole city, and obtaining peace where before 
had been only bitter persecution, what can we say of 
his manfully thrusting back the rich prize he had 
gained, freely confessing his fault, and resolutely giving 
himself over again to the old indignities and insults ? 
If he was once insincere—and who is not ?—ho w in- 
trepid was his after sincerity! He was untrue to himself 
for a while, and he is ever referring to it in his public 
preaching with shame and remorse; but the false step was 
morę than atoned for by his magnificent recantation.” ^ 

Upon the promulgation that LAt, Uzza, and Manah 

^ Stanley Łane*Poole, Introd, to the Selectims from the Koran^ p. xlix. 
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were l)ut empty names, tlie perseciition burst out anew 

with redoublecl furv. 

» %! 

Supported, liowever, by a firm coiiviction iii divirie 
assistance, and upheld by tho admonitions of the 
hearenly voice within, coiiveyed to bim by tlie minis- 
trators of łieavenly mercy, be continued bis preacbing 
undeterred l^y tbe bostility of bis enemies, or by tbe 
injuries tbey inflicted upon bim. In spite of all oppo- 
sition, bowever, slowly but surely tbe new teacbinga 
Łiaiued ground. Tbe sceds of trutb tbus scattered could 

O O 

not fail to fructify. Tbe wild Aral) of tbe desert, 
tlie trading citizen of distant townsbijis wbo came to 
the national fair, beard tbe words of tbe strange man 
wbom bis enemies tbougbt possessed, listened to tbe 
admonitions in wbicb be poured fortb bis soiil, listened 


witb awe and wonder to bis denunciations of tbeir divini- 


ties and of tbeir superstitions, of tbeir unrigbteous- 
ness, of tbeir evil ways, and carried back to tbeir far-off 
bomes new ligbt and new life, even uneonseiously to 
tbemselyes. And tbe satires, the ill-names bis enemies 
beaped upon Mohammed, only tended to make bis words 
morę exten8iv^ely known. 

Tbe Meccans, on tbeir side, were by no means cjuiet. 
Several times tbe Koreish sent deputations to Abd Talib, 
asking bim to stop his nephew from preacbing against 
tbeir religion. At first Abd Talib turned them away 
witb soft and courteous words. But as Mohammed per- 
sisted in his fiery denunciations against tbeir godless- 
ness and impiety, tbey expelled bim from tbe Kaaba 
wbere be w^as wont to preacb latterly, and then came 
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iu a body to his uncle/ “ We respect thy age and tliy 
raiik,” said they, “ but our respect for tliee bas boimds, 
and verily we can have no furtlier patience with thy 
nephew s abuse of our gods, and his ill words against 
our ancestors; wherefore do thou either prevent him 
from so doing, or thyself take part with hini, so that 
we may settle the matter by fight until one of the two 
parties is exterminated.” “ Having thus spoken, they 
<leparted. Abd TMib was unwilling to separate himself 
from his people, neither did he like abandoning his 
nephew to the idolaters. Sending for Mohammed, he 
informed him of the speech of the Koreish, and begged 
him to renounce his task. Mohammed thought his 

O 

uncle wished to withdraw his protection ; but his high 
resolve did not foil him even at this moment. Firmly 
lie replied: “ () my uncle, if they placed the sun on 
my riglłt hand and the moon on my left, to force me 
to renounce my work, verily I would not desist there- 
from until God madę manifest His cause, or I perished 
ill the attempt.” But over(;ome by the thought of 
desertion by his kind protector, he turned to depart. 
Tlien Abd Talii) called aloud; “ Son of my brother, 
come back; ” and he came. And Abd Talib said: 
“ Say whatsoever thou pleasest; for by the Lord, I 
shall not abandon thee, nay, never.” ’'' The Koreish 
madę another attempt to persuade Abd Talib to deliver 
up his nephew to them. They offered in exchange a 

^ Tabari, vol, ii. p. 406 ; according to tliis author’s autliorities, ver. 214 
of chap. xxi. of the Koran was revealed about this period, 

^ Ibii-al-Athlr, vol. ii. p. 47; Ibn-Hishdni, pp. 167,168. 

® Ibn-Hishani, p. 168 ; Ibn-al-Atlilr, Yoh ii. p. 48; Abulfeda, p. 17. 
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young mail of the family of MakhzAiii, but it was of 
no avail.^ The cleclarcd intention of Abh T41ib to sup- 
port his nephcw excited their fury, and they renewed 
their menaces of violence. The venerable patriarch 
appealed to the sense of honour of the Bani - Hftshim 
and Bani-Muttalib, the kinsmen of Mohammed, to pro- 
tect a distinguished member of their family from falling 
a yictim to the hatrcd of rival clans. And the appeal 
was nobly responded to, with the solitary exception of 
the squint-eyed Abh Lahab, “ the father of flame,” as 
the sequel will show. 

At this time the new faith gained a valuable adherent 
in Omar, whose energy of character madę him an 
important factor in the futurę commouwealth of Islam. 
His services to the religion of Mohammed have engraved 
his name on the pages of history. A distinguished 
member of the family of Adi-ibn-Kaab, and the son of 
the Khattób, notorious for the persecution of the 
Moslems, he was hitherto a violent opponent of IsHm, 
and the bitterest adyersary of the Prophet. His con- 
yersion is said to have been worked by the magie 
efiect on his mind of a chapter of the Koran which 
he heard recited in his sister’s house, where he had 
gone in a furious ragę and with murderous intent. 

Struck with the words which he had heard, he went 
straight to the Prophet with the naked sword in his hand 
with which he had meant to slay Mohammed and his 
disciples, causing considerable consternation among the 
assembly of the Faithful listening to the Preacher. He 

* Ibn-Hish&m, p. 169; Ibn-al-Athir, vol. ii. p. 48. 
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kissed the inaster’s hand, and then demanded to be taken 
iiito the fold of God; and lieartfelt thaiiks went up to 
]ieaven from tlie Moslems for the grace that had fallen 
on Omar. After his conversion he became one of the 
bulwarks of the faith. 

Islam need no moro hide its head in byways and 
corners, go abont in concealment, or offer its prayers to 
God in secrct and trepidation. Besides a large following 
taken from the humbler walks of life, there were now 
gathered round the Prophet a chosen band of apostles, 
<*.onsisting, not of ignorant folk, but of men of energy, 
talent, and worth, like Hamza, Abn Bakr, and Omar. 
And though Ali was in his youth, he was fast risiiig 
i u to promili ence. 

These important adhesions gave heart to the Moslems, 
and they now ventured to perfomi their devotions in 
public. The Koreish, who were at first thunderstruek 
at the {Jonversion of Omar, saw the gravity of the 
situation. And yet they waited to strike the decisive 
blow, 

The return of the deputies, however, from Abyssinia, 
and the announcement of their unsuccessful mission, 
roused them to frenzy. They dętermined at last to 
exterminate witli one stroke the entire elan of H4shim 
and Muttalib. With that purpose they, in the 7th year of 
the mission, towards the end of 616 a.c., formed a league 
against the descendants of HS-shim and Muttalib. They 
boiind themselyes by a solemn document, which was 
deposited in the Kaaba, not to enter into any contract of 
marriage with the HS,8himite8, or to buy and sell with 

H 
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them. The Hashimites and Muttalibites, Mussulmaiis as 
well as idolaters, were struck witli dismay, and fearful 
that tliis miglit be tlie prelude to sonie otlier attack, 
judged it safer to abandon their liouses dispersed in the 
(ńty, and concentrate tliemselres at one point. Tliey 
betook themselyes accordingly to tlie Shi-h (or (juarter) 
of AbA T^lib,—a long, narrow mountain defile on the 
easteru skirts of Mecca, cut ofF by rocks or walls froin 
the city, except for one narrow gateway. Al)ii Lahab 
alone remained aloof, and ranged himself on tlic side 
of the enemy, 

They lived in this defensive position with Moliainnied 
in their midst for nearly three years, beleaguered liy 
the Koreish, and subjected to every privation. The 
proyisions which they had carried with them were soon 
cxhausted, and the cries of the standng children could 
be heard outside, Probably they would have entirely 
perished but for the occasional help they received 
Hurreptitiously from less bigoted compatriots, Some of 
the chiefs, however, were beginning to be ashamed of 
their injustice. Towards the tenth year of the mission 
(619 A.C.), Hisham, son of Amr, who took a lively 
interest in the Hashimites, tried to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between the Koreishites and the two families 
of Hashim and Muttalib. He succeeded in winning over 
Zobair, son of Abu Ommeyya, to his side; and, seconded 
by him and others, the pact was annulled, and the two 
families were taken back to the enjoyment of the 
communal rights, and were allowed to return to 
Mecca. 
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THE YEAR OF MOURNINft. 

During tlie period Mohammed was słmt up iii the 
Shi-h with his kinspeople, Islam madę no progress 

•t _ 

outside. In the sacred months, when violence w'as 
fionsidered a sacrilege, the Teacher would come out of 
his prison and endeavour to obtain hearers among the 
pilgrims; but the squint-eyed “ Father of the Flame ” 
followed hini about, and madę his words noimht bv 

^ O •/ 

<‘.alling him “ a liar and a Sabean.” 

The year which followed is called in the histoiy of 
Islam “the year of mourning” for the loss of Abh 
Tdlib and Khadija, who followed each other to the 
grave within a short interval. In Abh Tulib, Moham¬ 
med lost the guardian of his youth, who had hitherto 
stood betweeii him and his eneniies. The death of 
Khadija was a severe blow. When nonę believed iii him, 
wdien he himself had not yet awakened to the fuli con- 
sciousness of his mission, and his heart was fuli of 
doubts, w’hen all around him was dark and despairing, 
her love, her faith had stood by him. “ She was ever 
his angel of hope and consolation.” To the end of his 
life he retained the tenderest recollection of her love 
and devotioii. 


Notę to Chaptek T. 

Sir w. Muik thinks M. Caussin de Perceval haa madę a 
mistake in supposing Eamdb4 and Bath^ to be names of 
places. He thinks they signify the naturę of the soil over 
which these people were tortured; vol. ii. p’ 128. To 
corroborate M. Ciiussin de Perceval and myself, I have only 
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to add that the existence of tliese places is an undonbted 

fact; and Batha especially lias been frequently referred to by 

Mahommedan autbors as a place in tlie immediate vicinity 

of Mecca. For oxample, the celebrated Hakhn Sanai 

* 

snys:— 

(v}i() ilniat hast kliidinat kim cIio 
hi-ilmaii, ke zislit aid, 

(łirifta clniiian iliiam, wa miękki, 
kliiifta dai* Iktha. 

If tlioii possessest knowlecige, serve liko those wlio are 
ignorant; for it is niiseemly that people from China should 
adopt the Ihram (that is to say, como on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca), and the native of Mecca should lie sleeping at IJatlia.” 



OHAPTER II. 


THE HEGTRA. 


^ O"* * c3*^'^ '^‘*^ 

The cluklreii of Ommeyya aud otlier hostile claiis, 
actuated as nmcli l)y their attaclimeiit to tlie old cult 
ns l)y their jealousy of and hatred towards the 
Hashiniites, considered tliis a favoural)le opportunity 
to crush out Islam in Mecca; and tlio death of Abh 
T41il), wliose personal influence and cliaracter had 
restrained their fury within sonie limits, became the 
signal for the Koreish to redouble their persecutions/ 
Weighed down by the loss of his venerable pro- 
tector and of his cherished wife, hopeless of turning 
the Koreish from idolatry, with a saddened heart, and 
yet fuli of trust, he detennined to turn to sonie otlier 
field for the exerci8e of his ministry. Mecca had 
rejected the words of God, hapless Tayef may listeii 
to them. Accompanied by his faithful seryant Zaid, 
he arrived among the ThO-kif.* He spoke to them 
about his niission; told them about their iniquities, 
and called them to the worahip of God. His words 

^ Ijbn-al-Atlitr, vol. ii. p. 69. * Tlie people of Tayef. 

117 
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(‘.aused a storm of indignation: Who was this crazy 
nian, said they, who invited them to abandon tlie 
beautiful dirinities they worshipped with such light- 
ness ot heart and such freedom of morals? Tliey 
drove him from the city; and the rabble and thc 
slayes followed, hooting and pelting him with stones 
until the evening, when they left him to pursue his 
way alone. Wounded and blceding, footsore and 
weary, he betook himself to prayer under the shade 
of some palm trees, which afforded a welcome shelter 
to the thirsty and famislied wayfarer. Raising his 
hands towards lieayen, he cried: “ O Lord! I make 
my complaint nuto Thee, out of my feebleness, and 
the yanity of my wishes. I am insignificant in the 
sight of men. t) Thou most merciful! Lord of the 
weak ! Thou art my Lord ! Do not forsake me. Leav(^ 
me not a prey to strangers, nor to minę enemies. If 
Thou art not offended, I am safe. I seek refuge in 

O 

the light of Thy countenance, by which all darkness is 
<lispersed, and peace comes here and hereafter. Let 
not Thy anger descend on me ; solve my difficulties as 
it pleaseth Thee. There is no power, no help, but 
in Thee.” ‘ 

Mohammed returned to Mecca sorely stricken in 
heart. He lived here for some time, retired from his 
people, preaching occasionally, but confining his efforts 
mainly to the strangers who congregated in Mecca and 
its yicinity during the season of the annual pilgrim* 
age, hoping, as Tabari expresse8 it, to find among 

‘ Ibn-Hisham, pp. 279, 280; Ibn-al-Athir, vol. ii. pp, 70, 71. 
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tliem some wlio would believe in him, and carrv tJie 
truth to their people. 

One day, wliilst thus sadly but yet hopefułly work- 
ing among these half-traders, lialf-pilgrims, he came 
upon a group of six men from the distant city of 
Yathreb conversing together. He asked them to sit 
down and listen to him; and they sat down and 
listened. Struck by his earnestness and the truth of 
liis words, they became his proselytes (620 A.C.); ^ and 
returning to their city, they spread the news, with 
lightning rapidity, that a Prophet had risen among the 
Arabs who was to cali them to God, and i)ut an end 
to their disscnsious, which had lasted for centuries. 

Tlie next year these Yathrebites returned, and 
brought six morę of their fellow-citizens as deputies 
from the two principal tribes who occupied that city.® 

On the self-same spot which liad witnessed the 
conversion of the fornier six, the newcomers gave in 
tlieir adhesion to Mohammed. This is called the first 
pledge of Akaba, from the name of the hill on which 
the conference was held.® 

The pledge they took was as foliows : “We will 
not associate anything with God; we will not steal, 
nor commit adultery, nor fornication ; we will not kill 
our children; we will abstain from calumny and 

^ Ibn-Hishfi,m, pp, 286, 287; Tabaii (Zotenberg’s transL), vol. ii. p. 
4.38. 

V 

^ Aiifi and Khazraj. 

^ In the history of Isl&ni, this pledge is also called the “ Pledge of 
Women,” in contradistinction to the second pledge, in which the deputies 
of Yathreb took an oath to assist the Moslems, even by arms, against the 
attacks and oiitrages of their eneinies* 
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slander; we will obey tlie Projihet iii ererything tliat 
18 right; and we will be faitliful to Lim iii weal and 
sorrow.” ^ 

After tlie pledge, tlicy returned borne witb a dis- 
(tiple of Mohammed to teaeli tliem tlie fundamental 
doctrines of tlie new religion, wliicli rapidly spread 
among the inhabitants of Yathreb. 

The inteiwal wliich elapsed bctween the first and 
secoud pledge is remarkablc as one of the most critical 
periods of Mohammed’s mission. The sublime trust of 
Mohammed in Ood, and the grandeur of his (^haracter, 
never stand forth morę prominently than at this 
period. Ke was sad at the sight of his people so 
sternly wedded to idolatry; ® but his sorrow was 
assuaged by the hope that the truth would iii the enil 
prevail. He might not live to see it;" but as surely 
as darkness flies before the rays of the sun, so surel}' 
falsehood will vanish before truth.'* Kegarding this 
epoch, a few words of unconscious adniiration escape 
ev'en the lijjs of Muir; “ Mahomet, thus holding his 

people at bay, waiting, in tbe still expectation of 
victory, to outward appearance defenceless, and with 
his little band, as it were, in the liorfs mouth, yet 
trusting in His Almighty power whose messenger 
he believed himself to be, resolute and unmoved,— 
presents a spectacle of sublimity paralleled only in 
the sacred records by such scenes as that of the 


1 Ibn-HishAm, p. 289 ; Ibn-aUAtliir, vol. ii. j)}). 73, 74, 
® Koran, sura vi. ver. 107. 

® Koran, sura xl. ver. 78, xliii. ver. 40, ctc, 

^ Koran, sura xici, ver. 18. 
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prophet of Jsrael, when lie complained to his Master, 
‘ I, even I only, am left.’ ” * 

This' period of auxious waiting is also reniarkable 
for that notable vision of the Ascension wliicli has 
furnished woiids of golden drearas for the imaginative 

O O 

genius of poets and traditionists. Tliej have woven 
beautiful and gorgeous legends round the simple words 
of the Koran : “ Praise be to Him who carried His 

seryant by night from the sacred tempie to the tempie 
that is morę remote, whose precincts We have blessed, 
that We might show him some of our signs! for He is 
the Hearer, the Seer.”* And again: “And reniember We 
said to thee, Verily, thy Lord is round about mankind ; 
We ordained the vision which We showcd thee.”® In 


spite of the beautiful garb in which the traditionists have 
dressed this wonderful incident, “it is still agrarni vision 
fuli of glorious imagery, fraught with deep meaiiing.” * 
The following year (622 a.c.), the Yathrebites who 
had adopted the new religion repaired to Mecca, to 
the number of seventy-five, iri company with their 


^ Life of Malumiety vol. ii. p. 228. Koran, sura xvii. ver. 1. 

® Koran, cliap. xvii. ver. 62. AU that Mohainiiiedans must believ(‘ 
respecting the Meraj is, that the Prophet saw himself in a vision, transported 
from Mecca to Jeriisalem, and that in such vision lie really beheld sonie of 
the greatest signs of his Lord. It iiuist be evident to the reader that 
the yisions also of a propliet are a modę of divine insjiiration,’' Syed 
Ahmed Khan, Ess, xi. p. 34. Miiir says that “the eaiiiest authoriticH 
point only to a yision, not to a real bodily journey,” vol. ii. p. 221, notę. 
Compare the early traditions given by Ibn-Hishdin, p. 267, which support 
this vie\v. It may, I think, be fairly asked why Christians, who believe 
in the bodily resurrection and bodily ascension of Jesus and of Elijah, 
should look upon those Moslems who beliere in the bodily ascension of 
Mohammed as less rational than themselves ? 

^ Stanley Lane-Poole, Introd. to the Sełections from the Korany p, lvL 
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idolatrous brethren, to invite the Prophet to their 
city; ^ but the idolaters had no kriowledge of the 
intention of their companions. 

In the stillness of night,® when all hostile elements 
appeared slunibering, these pioneers of the new fiiiith 
met under the hill whieh had witiiessed the first 
pledge. Mohammed appeared among them, accom- 
panied by liis uncle Abl)d.s, who, thoiigh not a convert, 
yet took a warra interest in the progress f)f Islam. 
He opened the conference, and vividly deseribed to 
the Yathrebites tlie risk they incurred by adopting 
Islam and inviting its teaeher to their city. They 
replied with one voice, that they adopted the religion 
fully conscious of the dangers that surrounded them. 
“ Speak, O Prophet of God,” said they, “ and exact 
any pledge for thyself and thy Lord.” The Prophet 
began, as was his wont, by reeiting several passages of 
the Koran; he then invited all preseiit to the service 
of God, and dwelt upon the blessings of the new 
<li8pensation.^ The former pledge was repeated, that 
they would w^orship nonę but God; that they would 
observe the precepts of Isldra; that they would obey 
Mohammed in all that was right, and defend hini and 
his, even as they would their women and children. * 
“And,” said they, “if we die in the eause of God, 
what shall be our return ? ” “ Happiness hereafter,” 

' Ibn-Hishdm, p. 296. 

* In the night of the first and secoad day of the Tashrik, the perio<l 
of three days which follow immediately the celebnition of the rites of 
the pilgrirnage. 

* ibn-Hish^m, p. 296 j Ibn-al-Athir, vol. ii. p. 16. * lUA. 
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was the reply/ “But,” said tliey, “thou wilt not 
leave iis in the liour of prosperity to return to thy 
people ? ” The Prophet smiled and said: “ Nay, 
never; your blood is my blood; I am yours, you are 
minę.” “ Give us then thy hand; ” and eadi one 
placing his hand on the Prophet’s hand, swore allegi- 
ance to him and his God. Scareely had the compact 
been concluded, when the voice of a Meccan, who had 
lieen watching this scene froni a distauce, came floating 
on the night air, striking a suddeii panie into the self- 
denying hearts there cosscmbled. The firm words of 
Mohammed restored their presence of mind. 

Mohammed theu selectcd twelve men from among 
them—men of position, pointed out to him by the 
voice of the people—as his delegates (Nakths).^ Thus 
was concluded the second pledge of Akaba. 

The Meccan spy had already spread the news of 
this conference through the city. Astounded at the 
temerity of Mohammed and his followers, the Koreish 
proceeded in a body to the earavan of the Yathrebites 
to demand the men who had entered into the pledge 
with him. Finding no clue, howerer, as to the persons 
who had taken part at the meeting, they allowed the 
(;aravan to depart unmolested. But this apparent 
moderation on the part of the Koreish formed only a 


* Abulfcila, p. 29 ; Ibn-al-Athir, vol. ii. p. 77. 

^ Ilm-Hisham, pp. 297-300. Seventy-tive people, men and wonicii, 
took part in this pledge, This event occurred in the nionth of Zu’l- 
Hijja, and the Prophet stopped at Mecca throughout the remainder of 
this nionth and Miiharram and Safar. In Rahi I. he left for Medina; 
Ibn*al-Athir, vol. ii. p. 78 
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prelude to a furious persecution of Mohammed and his 
disciples. The position of the latter became every 
day morę and morę perilous. Tlie Prophet, fearing a 
generał massacre, advised his folio wers to seek im- 
mediate safety at Yathreb; whereupon about one 
hundred families silently disappeared by twos and 
threes from Mecca and j^roceeded to Yathreb, where 
they were received with enthusiasm. Entiro quarters 
uf the city thus became deserted; and Otba, the son 
of Kabla, at the sight of these vacant abodes, once so 
fuli of life, “ sighed heavily,” and recited the old verse : 
“Every dwelling-place, even if it has been blessed ever 
so long, will one day become a prey to unhappiness 
and bitter wind ; ” “ And,” he sorrowfully added, “ all 
this is the work of the son of our brother, who has 
Hcattered our assernblies, ruined our aftairs, and created 
disscnsion amongst us. ” ^ 

As it was with Jesus, so it was with Mohammed; 
only with this difference, that in one case the Teacher 
himself says: “ Think not that I came to send peace on 
earth ; I came not to send peace, but a sw’ord: for I am 
come to set a man at variance against his father, and 
the daughter against her motlier, and the daughter-in- 
law against her mother-in-law.”* In Mohammed’s case 
it was one of his most perseyering opponents who 
a(;cused him of creating dissension in families. 

Throughout this period, when the storm was. at its 
height, and might at any moment have burst over his 
head, Mohammed never ąuailed. All his disciples had 

^ Ibn-Hi$Ii&tn, p. 316. * Matt, x. 34, 35. 
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left for Yathrebalone he remained bravely at his post, 
with tlie clevoted Ali and tłie venerable AbA Bakr. 

Meanwhile the clouds were gathering fast. Fearful 
of the escape of the Prophet, an assembly of the 
Koreish met in all dispatch in the town-hall (DAr-un-. 
NedwA), and some chiefs of other clans were invited to 
attend. Tlie matter had become one of life and death. 
Stormy was the meeting, for fear had entered their 
hearts. Imprisonmcnt for life, expulsion from the city, 
each was debated in tum. Assassination was then 
proposed; but assassination by one niaii would ha,ve 
exposed him and his family to the vengeance of blood. 
The difficulty was at last 8olved by Abu Jahl, wbo 
suggested that a number of courageous men, chosen from 
different families, should sheath their swords simul- 
taneously in Mohammed’s bosom, in order that the 
T'esponsibility of the deed might rest upon all, and the 
relations of Mohammed might consequently be unable 
to avenge it.^ This proposal was accepted, and a number 
of noble youths were selected for the sanguinary deed. 
As the night advanced, the assassins posted themselves 
round the ProphePs dwelling. Thus they watched all 
night long, waiting to murder him when he should leave 
his house in the early dawnj peeping now and then 
through a hole in the door to make surę that he still 
lay on his bed. But, meanwhile, the instinct of self-pre- 
servation, the instinct which had often led the great 

^ Ibn-Hish4m, pp. 323-326 ; Ibn-Athtr, vol. ii. p. 79 ; the Koran, sura 
viii. ver. 30. According to Ibn Hishim, this proposal of AbA Jahl, one 
of the Koreish, was seconded by a stranger, in the guise of a venerable 
Sheikh, whom tradition has resolred into Satan himself. 
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Prophet of Nazaretli to evade his enemies/ liad warned 
Mohammed of the danger. In order to keep the 
attention of the assassins fixed upon the bed, he put his 
own green garmeiit upon the devoted and faithful Ali, 
.])ade him lie on his bed,‘^ “ and escaped, as David had 
eseaped, through the windo w.” He repaired to the 
house of Abil Bakr; and they fled together unobserved 
from tlie inliospitable city of their birth. Tliey lay 
liid for several days in a cavern of Mount Thour, a 
liill to the South of Mecca.® 

The fury of the Koreish was now unbounded. The 
news that the would-be assassins had returned unsuc- 
(•essful, and Mohammed had escaped, aroused their whole 
eiiergy. Horsemen scoured the country. A price was 
set upon Mohammed’s head.^ Once or twice the danger 
approached so near that the heart of old Abh Bakr 
(j[uaked with fear. “ We are but two,” said he. “ Nay,” 
said Mohammed, “ we are three ; God is with us; ” and 
He was with them. After three days the Koreish 
slackened their efforts. Ali this time Mohammed and 
liis companioii werc sustained by food brought to ^heni 
at night by a daughter of AbA Bakr.® On the evening 
of the third day the fugitives left the cavern, and, pro- 
e.uring with great difficulty two camels, endeavoured to 
reach Yathreb by unfrequented paths. But even here 
the way was fuli of danger. The heavy price set upon 

* Conip. Milman, Hut of Christianity^ vol. i. p. 253. 

^ Ibn-Hish4m, j). 325 ; Ibn-al-Atlitr, vol. ii. p. 80. 

See Desyergers’ notę (57) to his Abulfed&, p, 116, 

^ Of a hundred camels, Ibn*Hish&in, p. 328 ; Ibn-al-Atliir, vol. ii, p. 81. 

^ Ibn-al-Athir, vol. ii. p. 81. 
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Moliammed’s liead had brouglit out many liorsemeii 
from Mccca, and they were still diligently seeking for 
tlie lielpless wandcrer. One, a wild and fierce warrior, 
acitually caught siglit of the fugitivcs and pursued tłieni. 
Again the lieart of Abd Bakr inisgave him, and he cried, 
“We are lost.” “Be not afraid,” saki the Prophet, 
“ God will prote(d us.” As the idolater overtook 
Mohammed, his horse reared and fell. Struck with 
sudden awe, he entreated the foigiveness of the mair 
whom he was pursuing, and asked for an attestation of 
his pardon. This was given to him on a piece of bonę 
by Alni Bakr.^ 

The fugitives continued their journey without further 
molestation, and after three days’ journeying reached 
the territories of Yathreb. It was a hot day in June, 
622 of the Christian era, when Mohammed alighted 
from his camel upon the soil which was thenceforth to 
become his home and his refuge. A Jcw watching on fi 
tower first espied him,'** and thus were the words of the 
Koran fulfilled: “ They, to whom the Scriptures have 
been giveu, recognise him as they do their own children.”'* 
Mohammed and his companion rested forafewdays* 
at a yillage called Koba,® situated only two miles to 
the South of Yathreb, and remarkable for its beauty and 
fertility. Here he was joined by Ali, who had been 
seyerely maltreated by the idolatcrs after their disap- 

^ Ibn-Hislińiii, pp. 331, 332 ; Ibn-al-Atliir, ibid, 

2 Ibn-Hisham, p. 334. ^ Koran, sura vi. ver. 20. 

^ Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Tliursday, Ibn-Hishani, p. 335 ; 
Ibn-al-Atliir, vol. ii. p. 83. 

^ See UesYergors’ AbuUedft, p. 116, notę 59. 
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poijij^ment at Mohanimecrs escape.^ Ali flecl from Mecca 
anfl journeyed on foot, hiding hirnself in the daytime 
and travelling only at night, lest lie should fali into 
tlie łiands of tlie Koreish.^ 


The Banu-Amr-l)in-Auf, to whom the village belonged, 
refjuested Mohammed to prolong his stay amongst them. 
But the duty of the Prophet lay before him; and he 
proeeedod towards Yathreb, attended by a numerous 
body of his dise.iples. He entered the city on the 
jnorning of a Friday, 16th of Babi I., corresponding 
(ac(!ording to M. (-aussin de Perceval®) with the 2nd of 
July 622.^ 

Thiis was accomplished the Hijrat, called in European 
annals “ the llight of Mohammed,” from which dates 
the Mahommedan calendar. 


Note 1 TO Chapter II. 

The “Hejira,” or the era of the Hijrat, was instituted 
seveuteen years later by the second Caliph. The commence- 
ment, however, is not laid at the real tirae of the departure 
from Mecca, which happened on the 4th of Rabi I., but on 
the first day of the first lunar month of tjie year, viz. Muhar- 
ram—which day, in the year when the era was established, 
fell on the 15th of July. 

But though Omar instituted the official era, the custom of 
referring to event8 as happening before or after the Hijrat 
originated, according to some traditions, with the Prophet him- 

* Ibn-al-Athir, vol. ii. p. 80. * Ibid. vol. ii. p, 82. 

* Causfiiu de Perceval, vol. iii. pp. 17-20. 

* Ibn-Hishdm, p. 335; Abulfed&, p. 30. 
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self; this event naturally marking the greatest crisis 
liistory of his mission.— Comp. Tabari, m loco. 

Notę 2 to Chafteu II. 

The t\velve Mosiem luonths are: Muharram (the sacred 
month), Safar (the raonth of departnre), Kabi 1. (first month 
of tho spring), Kabi II. (second month of the spring), Jamfidt 
I, (first dry montli), Jamadt II. (second dry month), Eajjab 
{respected, called often Kajjab - al - Murajjab), Shaban (the 
month of the biulding of trees), Kamazau (montli of heat), 
Shawwfil (month of junction), Zu’l-Kada (month of truce, 
rest, or relaxation), Zu’l Hijja (month of pilgrimage). The 
ancient Arabs observed the lunar year of 354 days, 8 hours, 
48 seconds, divided into twelve months of 29 and 30 days 
alternately. In order to make them agree with the solar year 
of their neighbonrs, the (Jreeks and the Komans, and also in 
order to make the months fali in the right season, they added 
a mouth every third year. This intercalation was called 
Nasi; and although it was not perfectly exact, it served to 
maintain a sort of correlation between the denomination of 
the months and the seasons. Since the suppression of the 
Nasi, on account of the orgies and various heathen rites 
observed in the intercalary years, the names of the montba 
have no relation to the seasons. 



CHAPTER III. 


THK PROPHET AT MEDINA. 
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Few Mussulmans of tlic. preseiit day understaiid tlie 
fuli import of tlie mystical verses <j[uoted at the liead 
of tliis chapter, but all appreciatc the deep devotion 
to the grand seer implied in tliose words. And tliis 
devotion is not one wliicli lias twiiied itself round a 
mythical ideał, or has grown witli the lapse of time. 
Froni the moment of his advent into Yathreb lie 
stands in the fuli blaze of day—the grandest of figiires 
upon whom the light of history has ever shone. The 
minutest details of his life are carefully noted and 
handed down to posterity, to become ery stalli sed often 
against the spirit of his own teachings, which aimed at 
the perpetual growth of, the human race. We have 
seen this wonderful man as an orphan child who had 
never known a father s love, bereft in infancy of a 
motheFs ciire, his early life so fuli of pathos, growing 
up from a thoughtful childhood to a still morę thouglit- 
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ful youth. His youtli as pure and true as his boyhood ; 
his manhood as austere and devoiit as liis youth. His 
ear ever open to the sorrows and sufferings of the weak 
and the poor; his heart ever fuli of sympathy and 
tenderness towards all God’s creatures. He walks so 
liuinbly and so purely, that men turn round and point, 
there goes al-Amiu, the true, the upright, the trust}\ 
A faithful frieiid, a devoted liusband; a thinkei* iiiteiit 
on the mystcries of life and death, on the responsi- 
bilities of human actions, the end and aini of human 
existenee,- - he sets liimself to the task of reclaiming 
and reforming a nation, nay, a worki, with only one 
loving heart to comfort and solące him. J^afiSed, lu' 
never faltcrs; beatcn, he ncver despairs. He struggles 
on with indomitable spirit to achieve the work assigned 
to him. His ])urity and nobleness of character, his 
intense and earnest belief in God’s mercy, l>ring round 
him ultimately many a devoted heart; and when the 
moment of the severest trial comes, like the faithful 
mariner, he remains stedfast at his post until all his 
followers are safe, and then betakes himself to the 
hospitable shore: such we have seen him. We shall 
see him now the king of men, the ruler of human hearts, 
(jhicf, lawyer, and supreme magistrate, and yet without 
any self - exaltation, lowly and humble. His history 
henceforth is merged in the history of the commoh- 
wealth of which he was the centre. Henceforth the 
preacher who mended with his own hands his clothes, 
and often went without bread, was mightier than the 
mightiest sovereigns of the earth. 



l:V2 THE LIFE OF MOHAMMED. 

“ Moliammed had sliowii men wliat he was; the 
nobility of his character, his strong friendship, his 
eiidurancc and courage, above all, his earnestness and 
Hery enthusiasm for the truth he came to preach,— 
the.se things had revealed the hero, the master whom 
it lyas alike impossible to disobey and impossible not 
to mve. Henceforward it is only a questiou of time. 
A.s the men of Medina eonie to know Mohammed, they 
too will devote themselves to him body and soul; and 
the entlmsiasni will catch fire and spread among the 
tribes, till all Arabia is at the feet of the Prophet of 
the one God. ‘ No emperor with his tiaras was obeyed 
as tliis man in a eloak of his own elouting.’ Ile had 
the gift of intluencing men, and he had the nobility 
only to influence tiiem for good.” 

Aledina the “ illuminatcd ”—the city of many nanieś 
—is situated about eleven days’ journey to the north of 
Mecca. Now a wallcd city of considerable strength, 
in those days it W'as completely open and exposed to 
outside attacks until the Prophet madę the famous 
moat as a defence against the Koreishites. The city 
is said to havc been established by an Amalekite chief, 
whose name it borę until the adwent of the Prophet. 
Iłi early times Yathreb and its enwirons were inhabited 
by the Amalekites; these are said to have been over- 
whelmed and destroyed by successiwe colonies of Jews, 
wdio, flying before Babylonian and Greek and Roman 
persecutors or awengers, entered Arabia and established 
themselwes in the northern part of Hij^z. The most 
important of these colonies were the Banh-Nadhir at 
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Khaibar, the BanA-Kuraizha at Fidak, the Baiiu-Kay- 
nukd near Meilina itself. Liviiig iii fortified caiitons, 
they liad domineered ovcr the neighbouring Arab tribes, 
until the establishment of two Kahtanite tribes, Ans 
and Khazraj at Yathreb. These two tribes, who yielded 
at first some sort of obedience to the Jews, were able 
to reduce them to a state of elientage. Before long, 
however, they commeiiced (juarrelling ainong theni- 
selyes, and it was only about the time wheii the 
Prophet announced his inission at Meeca that, after 
long years of decimating warhire, they had suee.eeded 
iii patohing up a peace. 

Such was the political condition of Yatlireb when the 
Prophet madę his appearance among the Yathrebites. 
AYith his advent a new era dawiied upon the city. 

The two tribes of Aus and Khazraj, forgetting their 
inveterate and mortal feuds in the brotherhood of the 
fiiith, rallied round the standard of Isl4m and formed 
the nueleus of the Mosiem commonwealth. The old 
diyisions were effaced, and the noble designation of 
Ansi\r (Ilelpers) becamc the comnion title of all who 
had helped Islam in its hour of trial. The faithful 
band which had forsaken their beloyed birthplace, and 
eyery tie of home, receiyed the name of Muhajerin 
(Emigrants or Exiles). 

In order to unitę the Ansar and Muhajerin in closer 
boiids, the Prophet established a brotherhood between 
them, which linked them together iii sorrow and in 
happiness. 

Yathreb changed its ancient name, and was henee- 
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forth styled Medtnat uu-Naht, tlie city of the Propliet, 
or sliortly, Meclina, the city. 

A niosque was soon huilt, in the erection of which 
Mohammed assisted w'ith his own hands; and houses 
for the aecommodation of the emigraiits rosę apace. 
Two hrothers, who owned the land on which it was 
proposed to hnild the mosque, had olfered it as a frec 
gift; hut as they were orplians, the Prophet paid them 
iJie ])ricc at which it was valued. 

The building was simple in form and structure, 
siiited to the unostentatious religion he taught. The 
walls were of hrick and earth, and the roof of palm 
leaves. A portion of the mosqne was set apart as a 
liabitation for tliosc who had no home of their own. 


Everything in this humble place of worship was 
conducted with the greatest simplicity. Mohammed 
preached and prayed standing on the bare groiind or 
leaning against a palm tree, and the devoted hearts 


around him beat in unison with his soul-stirring words. 


‘ ‘ He who is not affectionate to God’s creatures and to 


iiis own children,” he w'ould say, “ God will not be affec- 
tionate to him. Every Mosiem wdio clothes the naked 
will be clothed by God in the green robes of Paradise.” 

In one of his sermons he thus dwelt on the subject 
of charity: “ When God created the earth, it shook 
and trembled, until He put móuntains upon it to make 
it firm. Then the angels asked, ‘ O God, is there ąny- 
thing in Thy creation strongęr than these monntains ? ’ 
And God replied, ‘ Iron is strongęr than the móuntains,. 
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for it breaks them.’ ‘ And is there anything in Thy 
creation stronger than iron ? ’ ‘ Yes ; fire is stronger 

than iron, for it melts it.’ ‘ Is there anything in Thy 
creation stronger than fire ? ’ ‘ Yes; water, for it 

i[uenches fire.’ ‘ 0 Lord, is there anything in Thy 
(ireation stronger than water ? ’ ‘ Yes; wind, for it over- 
comes water and puts it in motion.’ ‘Oh, our Sustainer, 
is there anything in Thy creation stronger than wind ? ’ 
‘ Yes; a good man giving alms; if he give with his 
right hand and conceal it from his left, he overcomes 
all things.’ ” 

His definition nf cliarity einbraced the wide circie 
of kindness ; “ Every good act,” he would say, “is 

(^harity. Your smiliug in your brother’s face is charity ; 
an exhortation addressed to your fellow men to do 
virtuous deeds is equal to alms-giying, Putting a 
wanderer in the right path is charity; assisting the 
l)lind is charity; removing stones and thorns and other 
oljstructions from the road is charity ; giving water to 
the thirsty is charity.”' “ A man’s tnie wealth here- 

after is the good he does in this world to his fellow- 
men. When he dies, peopłe will ask, What property 
has he left behind him ? But the angels, who examine 
him in the grave, will ask, What good deeds hast 
thou sent before thee ? ” 

“ O Prophet! ” said one of his disciples, “ my mother, 
Umm Sad, is dead ; what is the best alms I can give 
away for the good of her soul ? ” “ Water! ” replied 

Mohammed, bethinking himself of the panting heats of 

^ From Abft Said Khazri. 
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tłie desert. “ Dig a well for her, and give water to the 
tłiirsty.” The man digged a well in his mother’s name, 
and said, “ This is for my mother, that its blessings 
may reach her soul.” 

“ Charity of the tongue,” says Irving, “ that most 
important and least cultivated of charities, was like- 
wise earnestly inculcated by Mahomet.” Alm Jariya, 
an inhabitant of Basrah, coming to Medina, and being 
<'.onvinced of the apostolic office of Mohammed, begged 
of him some great rule of conduct. “ Spcak evil of no 
one,” answered the Prophet. “ From that time,” says 
Abu Jariya, “ I never abused any one, whether freeman 
or slave,” 

The teachings of Islam extended to the (iourtesies of 
life. “ Make a salam (or salutation) to the dwellers of a 
house on entering and leaving it.^ Ketnrn the salute 
of friends and acąuaintanees, and wayfarers on the 
road. He who rides must be the first to make the 
salute to him who walks; he who walks to liini who is 
sitting ; a smali party to a large party, and the young 
totheold.”** 

^ Compare Koran, cliap. xxiv. vers. 27, 28, 61, and 62. 

2 Froin Abft Hurairah, Mishkdt, Bk. xxii. cliap. i. part 1. Bej^ides the 
references already given, consnlt the Kitdb-ul-Mustatńfy chaps. iv. v. x. xii. 
xix. xxii. xxiii. and xxv. The Mmtatrif gives fully the references to 
Tirmizi, Musliin, and Biiklidri. Consult also tlie Majdlis-ul-Abrar 
Majlis (seance), 84. 
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THE HOSTILITY OF THE KOREISH AND THE .TEWS. 
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At this time there were three distinct parties in Medtna. 
The Muhajerin (the Exiles) and the Ansar (the Helpers) 
formed the keniel of Islam. Tlieir devotion to the, 
Prophet was unbounded. The Exiles had forsakeii 
their homes, and abandoned, contrary to all Arab 
traditions, the ties of kitli and kin, in the cause of the 
faith. They had braved all sufferings, withstood all 
temptations in the service of the Lord. Many of them 
had ćome to the city of safety withoiit means. They 
had been received with opeii arms by the MMinite 
converts, who in many cases shared their worldly goods 
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with the poorer of tlie new-comers. The brotherhood 
of faith, 80 wisely established by the Prophet, whilst it 
preveiited the growth of jealousy, gave risc to a 
generous emulation, both among the Ansar and the 
Muhajeiin, as to who would bring the greatest sacrifice 
in the service of God and His Prophet. The enthusiasm 
and earnestness with which these men and women 
devoted themselyes to the new awakening, the zeal 
with which they laid down their lives, was a manifesta- 
tion such as had not been scen sińce the best days of 
tlie Christian phase of religious development. The 
second, and at first by no means an unimportant party, 
was composed principally of lukewarm converts to the 
faith, who retained aii ill - concealed predilection for 
idolatry; and was headed by Abdullah-ibii-Ubbay, a 
chief of some position in the city, wlio aspired to the 
kiiigliood of Medina. With this object he had gathered 
round him, like Al)u Sufiitn at Mccca, a strong body of 
partizans. Everything was ripe for him to seize the 
reins of power, when the arrival of the Prophet iipset 
his designs. The popular enthusiasm compelled him 
and his followers to make a nominał profession of 
Isl^m; but, ever ready as they were to turn against the 
Moslems at the least opportunity, they were a source 
of considerable danger to the new-born commonwealth, 
and required unceasing watchfulness on the part of the 
Prophet. Towards them he always showed the greatest 
patience and forbearance, hoping in the end to win 
them, bver to the faith. And this expectation was 
fully justified by the result. With the death of 
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xVbdullah-ibn-Ul)l)ay his party, wliicli bas beeii stignia- 
tised ^ as the party of tlie Mimdfikin (the disafFected or 
hypocrites), disappeared from view. 

But the Jews, who may be said to have formed the 
third party, coiistituted the most serious -element of 
danger. Tliey had close business eonnections with the 
Koreish, and their ramifications extended into various 
parts hostile to the new faith. At first they were 
iiielined to look with sonie favour on the preachings of 
Mohammed. He could not, of course, be their pro- 
mised Messiah, but peiiiaps a weak dreamer, a humble 
preacher, dependent upon tlie hospitality of their old 
enemies, now tlieir patrons, the Aus and Khazraj, might 
beeome their avenger, help them in coiiquering the 
Arabs, and found for them a new kingdom of Judah. 
With this aim in view, they had joined with the 
Medinites in a half-hearted welcome to the Prophet. 
And for a time they maintained a pacific attitude. But 
it was only for a time; for barely a month had gone by 
before the old spirit of rebellion, whieh had led them t( > 
erucify their prophets, found vent in open seditions and 
secret treachery. One of the first acts of Mohammed 
after his arrival in Medina v:a8 to weld together the 
heterogeneous and conflicting elements of which the city 
and its suburbs were composed, into an orderly con- 
federation. With this object he had granted a charter 
to the people, by which the rights and obligations of 
the Moslems inter se, and of the Moslems and Jews, 
were clearly defined. And the Jews, borne down for 

^ Koran, sum xlii.; Ibn HisliSm, pp. 363, 411, 
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the moment by tlie irresistible character of the move- 
ment, had gladly accepted tlie pact. This document, 
whicli has been carefully preserved in the pages of Ibii- 
Hisli^m, reyeals the man in his real glory—a master- 
mind, not only of his own age, as Muir calls him, but of 
all ages. No wild drearaer he, bent upon pulling down 
the existing fabri(is of society, but a statesman of un- 
rivalled powers, wlio in an age of utter and hopeless 
disintegration, with sudi materials and su(;h polity as 
(rod piit ready to his hands, set himself to the task ot 
reconstructiiig a State, a commonwealth, a society upon 
the basis of universal humanity. “ In the name of the 
most mereiful and compassionate God,” says this first 
cliarter of freedom of conscience, “ given by Mohammed, 
the Prophet, to the Belieyers, 'whothcr of the Koreish 
or of Yathreb, and all indiyiduals of whatever origin 
who have madę common cause with them, all these 
shall (;onstitute one natioii.” Then, after regiilating 
the payment of the Diat^ by the yarioiis clans, and 
fixing some wise rules regarding the priyatc duties of 
Moslems as between themselyes, the document proceeds 
thus: “ The state of peace and war shall be common 
to all Moslems; no one among them shall haye the 
right of concluding pea(;e with, or declariiig war against, 
the enemies of his co - religionists. The Jews who 
attach themselyes to our commonwealth shall be pro- 
tected from all insults and yexations; they shall haye 
an equal right with our own people to our assistance 

’ Diat, loehrgeld, jmce wliich a homicicle bad to pay to the faniily of 
tlie vietiin, if tliey coiisented to it. 
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and good oftices: tlie Jews of tlie various branches of 
Awf, Najjdr, Hdritłi, Jashm, Thfilaba, Aus, and all 
others domiciled in Yathreb, shall form with tho 
]\lo.slems one eomposite nation; tliey shall practisc 
tlieir religion as freely as the Moslems; the cUents * and 
allies of tlie Jews shall enjoy the same security and 
freedom; the guilty shall he pursued and 2>((nished; 
the Jews shall join the Moslems iii defending Yathreh 
(Medina) agaiiist all enemies; the interior of Yathreh 
shall he a sacred place for all who accept this charter; 
the clients and allies of the Moslems and the Jews shall 
he as respected as the patiwis; all true Moslems shall 
hołd in ahhoiTcncc every maii guilty of crime, injustice, 
or disorder; no one shall uphold the culpahle, though 
he were his nearest kin.” Then, after some otlier pro- 
yisions regarding the internal management of the State, 
this extraordinary document concluded thus: “ All 
futurę disputes hetween those who accept this charter 
shall he referred, under God, to the Prophet.”^ 

A death-hlow was thus given to that anarchie custom 
of the Arahs, which had hitherto ohligcd the aggrieve<l 
and the injured to rely upon his owii or his kin8men’s 
power in order to exact yengeance, or satisfy the 
requirements of justice. It constituted Mohammed the 
chief magistrate of the nation, as much hy his pro- 
phetic function as by a virtual compact hetweem him- 
self and the people. 

i 

1 Le. the i)rotectetl. 

* Ibn-Hisham, pp. 341-343. Tlie ąuaiutness of this document 'has led 
nie to paraphrase it, in order to throw into greater relief its real worth. 
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2 A.H. 7th The Jewish tribes of the Bani-Niidhlr, Bani-Kuraizha, 
^tii Aprii and Bani-Kainuka, settled iii the vicinity of Medina, 

C24a.('. . .1.1 1 

were not at first included in this charter; but after a 
short time they, too, gratefully accepted its terms. 

No kindness or generosity, however, on the part of 
the Propliet would satisfy the Jewa; nothing could 
(tonciliate the Ijitter feelings with which they were ani- 
inated. Enraged that they could not use him as their 
instrument for the conversion of Arabia to Judaism, 
and that his l)elief was so much simpler than their'Tal- 
mudie legends, tliey sooii broke oflf, and ranged them- 
.selves on the side of the cnemies of the new faith. And 
when asked which they preferred, idolatry or Islam, 
they, like many Christian controrersialists, declared 
they preferred idolatry, with all its attendant evils, to 
the creed of Mohammed. They reviled him; they 
“ twisted their tongues ” and mispronounced the Koranie 
words and the daily prayers and formulm of Islmn, 
rendering them meaningless, absurd, or blasphemous; 
and the Jewish poets and poetesses, of whom there 
existed many at the tinje, outraged all common decency 
and the recognised codę of Arab honour and chivalry 
by lampooning in obscene verse the Mosiem women. 
But these were minor olfences. Not satisfied with 
insulting the women of the Believers and reviling the 
Prophet, they sent out emissaries to the enemies of the 
State, the protection of which they had formally 
accepted. The Koreish, who had sworn Mohamineds 
death, were well acquainted, thanks to the party of 

_ i 

Abdullah-ibn-Ubbay and the faithless Israelites, with 
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the exact strcngth of thc Moslems. They also knew 
that the Jews had accepted Moliammeds alliance only 
from motives of temporary expediency, and that the 
moment they showed themselyes in the yicinity of 
Medina the worshippers of Jehoyah would break away 
from hini and join the idolaters. 

And now came the moment of seyerest trial to Islam. 


Barely had tlie Prophet time to put tlie city in a State 
of defence and organise the Belieyers, before the blow 
descended upon him.’ Medina itself was honeycombed 
by sedition and treachery. And it now became the 


duty of Mohammed to take serious measures to guard 
against that dreaded catastrophe wliich a rising within, 
or a sudden atta(ik from without, wonld haye entailed 


upon his followers. Ile was not simply a preacher of 
Islam; he was also tlie guardian of the liyes and 
liberties of his people. As a Projihet, he could afford 
to ignore the reyilings and the gibes of his enemies ; 
but as the head of the State, “ the generał in a time of 
almost (!ontinual warfare,” when Medina was kept in a, 
State of military defence and under a sort of military 
discipline, he could not oyerlook treachery. He 'w'as 
boimd by his duty to his subjects to suppress a party 
that might haye led, and almost did, lead to the sack of 
the city by inyesting armies. l^he safety of the State 
required the proscription of the traitors, who w^ere 
either sowing the seeds of sedition within Medina or 

O 

carrying information to the common enemy. Some 


^ Koran, sura ix. ver. 13; Al-Jannabi; Zainakhshri (the Ka$hshdf), 
Egypt ed., pp. 314, 315. 
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lialf a dozen were placed under the ban, outlawed, and 
executed. We are, howevcr, anticipatiiig tlie course of 
oYcrits in referring to tliese executions. 

The Koreisli army was afield before Mohammed 
rc(‘,eived Go(r.s command to do battle to His eiiemies. 

He who never iii liis life wielded a weapon, to wliom 
the sight of humaii suftering caused intense paiii and 
pity, and who, agaiiist all the canons of Arab manli- 
iiess, wept bitterly at the loss of his children or dis- 
eiples, whose c.haracter ever remained so tender and so 
pathetic as to cause his enemies to cali him womanish,^ 
—this luan was now conipelled, from tlie necessities of the 
situation, and against his owii incliuation, to repel the 
attacks of the enemy by force of arnis, to organise his 
followers for purposes of self-defence, and often to send 
out expeditioiis to anticipate treacherous and sudden 
onslaughts. Hitherto Arab war&re consisted of sudden 
and murderous forays, often madę in the niglit or iii the 
early morn; isolated combats or a generał melee, when the 
attacked were aware of the designs of the attacking party. 
Mohammed, with a thorougli knowledge of the habits of 
his people, liad frequently to guard against these sudden 
onslaughts by sending forth reconnoitring parties. 

The Meceans and their allies commeneed raiding up 
to the very vicinity of Medina, destroying the fruit 
trees of the Moslems, and carrying away their flocks. 
A force, consisting of a thousand well-equipped men, 
marched under the noted Abu Jahl, “the Father of 
Ignorance,” towards Medina to destroy the Islamites, 

* Coinpare Dozy, Histoire des Mimuhmis (PHąyagnej voI. i. p. 32. 
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and to protect one of their carayans bringiiig munitions 
of war. The Moslems re<^eivcd timely notice of the 
niovement, and a body of threc hundred disciples pio- 
ceeded at oiute to forestall the heathens by oecupying 
the valley of Bedr, upon which Abi*i Jahl was moving. 
When Mohammed saw the infidel anny arrogantly 
advancing into the valley, raising his hands towards 
heaven, like the prophets of Israel, he prayed tluit the 
little band of the Faithful iniglit not be destroyed : “ O 
Lord, forget not Thy piomise of assistauee. O Lord, if 
this little band were to 2»erish, there will be nonę to 
otfer nuto Thee pure worsliip.’’ ^ 

Idiree of the Koreish advaneed into the open spaee 
whieh divided the Moslems frcjin the idolaters, and, 
aecording to Arab usage, <'halleiiged three ehanipions 
from the Mosiem raiiks to single eombat. Hamza, 
Ali, and Obaidah aecepted the <‘hallenge, and eame out 
eonquerors. The engagement then beeanie generał. 
At one tirne the foi-tuiies of the field wavered, but 
Mohammeds appeal to his people deeided the fate of 
the battle. “ It was a stoimiy winter day, A piercing 
blast swept aeross the vałley.” Ifc seemed as if the 
aiiffels of heaven were warring for the Moslems. In- 

o O 

« 

deed, to the earuest minds of Mohammed and his 

« 

followers, who, like the early Christians, saw Gods 
providence “ iii all the gifts of naturę, in every relation 
of life, at each turn of their affairs, iudividiuil or 
public,”—to them those blasts of wind and sand, the 
elements warring against the enemies of God, at that 

^ Ibn-Hisli&ni, p. 444; Ibn-al-Atli!r, vol. ii. p. 97. 

K 
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critical moment appeared Ycritable snccoiir sent froni 
lieaven ; a.s angek on tho winjijs of tlie wind, and 

driyino: the faithlens idolatcrs l)eforc thein in confusion.' 

O 

The Mee<‘ans weie diircn hack with ffreat loss ; manv 
of tlieir (diiefs wcrc .slain ; and Alm Jalil fell a yictim 
to his nnruly pride.^ 

A large uuiiiher reniained pi-isoners in tlic hands of 
the iMoslems, Imt only two of them wore oxe(‘uted, 
Tliey had heen noted for their virideiit animositv 
towards the followers of the new faith, and by the 
laws of war among the Arabs tliey now paid the 
penalty of their coTidiict." 

The rest of the piisoners, eontrary to all the usages 
and traditions of the Arabs, were treated with tłie 
groatest Immanity. The Propliet gave strict orders 
that respeet should be paid to their misfortune.s, and 
that they should l»e treated with kindness. Tln^ 
Mosleins, to wliose eare iie confided them, faithfully 
ol)eyed his instruetions. They shared their own food 
with tlic prisoners, giving them the bread which 
formed tlie 1>est part of their repast, and contenting 
thcmselyes with dates alone,^ 


^ Koran, Sura viii. ver. 0, and Sura iii. vers. 11, 119, 120, and 121. 
(>)inp. also Muir, vol. iii. p. 106. 

Ibn-Hisliain, p. 443 et seq.; Ibn-al-Athtr, vol. ii. p. 96 et seq. Sir W. 
Muir mentions that when tlie liead of Abd Jahl was broiight to Mohammed, 
he said, “ It is inore acceptable to ine than the choicest camel in Arabia.^’ 
Tliis passage, wliicli is not to be foiuid either in Ibn-Hishum, Ibn-al- 
Athir, Abulfedil, or Tabari, is apocryphal. 

® Natlir, son of Hdritli, the man ndiu red to in ver. 32 of Sura viii. of 
the Koran. 

^ Ibn-Hish&in, pp. 459, 460; Caussin de Pcrceval, vol. iii. p, 79. Muir 
speaks thus:^ “In pursuance of MahomePs ęommands, the citizeiis of 
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The (livision of the spoił ga.ve rise to sharp dissen- 
sions among tlie Mosiem soldiery. For tlie presont, 
Mohammed calmed their disputes hy dividing it eąually 
amongst alL* But as sueh dissensions among an iinruly 
people were likely to lead to mischief, the Prophet, 
with a view to prevent all futurę (juarrels over spoił 
ac<]uired in war, promulgated a speciał ordiiiance, 
whieh is incorporated in the ehaptei' of the Koran 
entitłed ał-Anfał (the S[)oiłs). By tłiis ław tlie diyision 
of the spoiłs was left to tlie disiTction of tlie chief of 
the commonwealth; a fifth heing resowed for the 
puhlic treasLiry for tlie support of the poor and 
iiidigent.^ 

The remarkable (ńrcumstances which led to the 
yictoiy of Bedr, and the results which followed from 
it, madę a deep impression on the rainds of the Mos- 
lems. They firmly helieyed tłiat the angels of heaven 
had battled on their side against the unbelieving host. 


Medina, aiul sucli of tlie refii^ees as jiossessed liouses, ieceived the prisoners, 
aud ti eated tliem AYkli much consiJeration. ‘Blessiiigs be on the men of 
Medina ! * said one of these prisoners in later days ; ‘ tliey madę us ride, 
while they themseU es walked ; they gavc us wheaten bread to eat when 
there was littlc of it contenting themselves with dates,” vol. iii. p. 122. 

^ “ It is remarkable,” says Sale, “ tliat the disputc among Mohammed’s 
men about sharing the booty at Bedr arose- on the same occasion as did 
that among David’s soldiers in relation to the spoils taken from the 
Amalekites; those who had been in the action insisting that they who 
tarried by the stuff should ]iave no part of the spoił; and that the same 
decision was givcn in both cases, which became a law for the futurę, to 
wit, that they should part alike.” {Prel, Disc. sec. vi.) 

^ Komii». <*hap. viii. ver. 42. Though the distribiition was left to the 
discretion of the chief of tlie State, certain ciistoms were invariably 
observed, which under the caliphs bccame precedents, and thus gave a 
morę definite shape to the law. Compare M. Querry’s splendid work, 
entitłed Droit Mumdman (Paris 1871), tonie i. p. 335. « 
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The few simple toucłies in thc Koran which hring 
iiito vivid promineuce the poctic element involved in 
the conception of the angels fighting the battle of the 
Lord, will not yield in beauty or sublimity to the most 
eloquent words of the Psalmist. Indecd, the same 
poetic character is pcrceptihle in both of them.^ 

Probably Mohammed, like Jesus and other teachers, 
beliered in the existence of intermediate beings, 
celestial messengers from God to man. The modern 
disl)e]ief in angels furnishes no reason for ridiculing 

O O 

the notions of our forefuthers, Our disbelief is as 
much open to tlie naiue of superstition as their 
l)elief; only one is negative, the other positive. What 
we, in modern times, look upon as the principles of 
naturę, they looked upon as angels, ministrants of 
heaven. Whether there exist intermediate beings, as 
Locke thinks, between God and man, just as there aro 
intermediate beings Ijetween man and the lowest 
form of animal creation, is a ąuestion too deep to be 
fathomed by the human intellect. 

Mohammed also, like Jesus, probably believed in the 
existence of the Principle of Evil as a persoual entity. 
But an analysis of his words reveals a morę rationalistic 
element, a subjective conception elothed in language 
suited for the apprehension of his followers. When 
somebody asked him where Satan lived, he replied, 
“ In thc heart of man." 

The belief in angels and devils has given rise to an 
extraordinary number of legenda both in Istóm and in 

^ Ps. xviii. 
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Christianity. The saints of heaVen and angels fight for 
the Christian. The Mosiem tries as much as possible 
to leave the saints to themsełves, and only accepts the 
assistance of angels in the hattles of life. Tradition 
converts the Pharisee who tempted Jesus, into the. 
veritable Prince of Ifell.* 


Notę to Chapter IV. 

The story of Moliainmecrs itihunian reply to the appeal of 
Okba, son of Abi\ Miiait, wlien he was being led forward to 
execution, is ntterly false; it is said that on Okba’s asking, 
“ Who will take care of iny little children ? ” Mohammed 
answered, “ Heli tire.” This story is so preposterous in itseif, 
so opposed to Mohammed’s tnie character (one of whose 
noblest traits was his love for children, and who always 
inculcated love and protection of orphans as an absolute 
duty, and an act most acceptable to Gcd), that it is hardly 
necessary to search for its tnie origin. Christian writers, 
however, seem to gloat over it, and hence it becomes needful 
to exainine liow the story arose. 


^ AU the Schleiermacher scliool helieve the temptcr to havc heen the hea<l 
])riest. Milman liientions this view as well as the patristic and orthod<)x 
one, but clexteroHsly leares for the reader to chooso which he likes. Tlie 
chapter of Reuss ou Angels {History of Chridian Tlwohgy in the Apoetolir 
Age, English translation, notę 1, pp. 401-404), with the mass of references 
arrayed therein, distinctly proves that the eaily Christians, the iiumcdiate 
disciples of Jesu.s, firmly helieved the angels and devils to he personal 
entities, beings slightly ethei^al, hut in every way huiuan-like ; and this 
lielief, those disciples of Jesus must havc received from the Master himself, 
who indeed, as Renan says, could not have heen, in these respects, 
intellectually different from the people of his age ; Vie de Jesite, 3rd ed. 
1867, p. 267. 
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It originated most probably from tbe sobriąuet of Sibyat- 
iin-Ndr (children of fire), applied to the cbildren of Okb.*!. 
Okba hiniself belonged to the tribe of Ajldn/ a branch of 
which inhabited certain valleys riear Safia, and were knowu 
by the name of Bani-un-Nar (children or descendants of 
lirę). The sobriquet was probably derired from Ihis circum- 
stance; and tlie story of Mohainmed’s reply from the uick- 
name. 

Another story of Mohanimed’s having bitterly apostrophised 
the dead of the idolaters on their burial is, to say the least, 
diśtorted. Tabori thus narrates tlie circumstauces which has 
given rise to this calumny: “ The Brophet placed himself by 
the side of the large grave or pit which had been prepared 
for the corpses; and as the bodies were lowered, the names 
were called ont, and Mohammed theii uttered these w'ords, 
‘You, my kindred, you accnsed me of lying, when others 
believed hi me; you drove rac from my hoine, when others 
received me; what destiny has been yours ! Alas ! all that 
(Jod threatened is fulfilled.’ ” These words, which were 
palpably meant to express pity, have been diśtorted to imply 
bitterness. 

’ Aglidni, acconling to t!. de Perceral, vol. iii. j). 70. 
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SuccESS is always one of tlie greatest criterions of 2 a.h. <524 

” . . . A.C. 

truth. Eveii in the early days of Christianity, 
tlio good Pliarisee said, “Let them alone; if tliese 
nien be false, they will come to nouglit, or else 
you yourselves sliall perisli.” If Constantine had 
not seen, or fancied lic had 8ccn, the notable cross 
iii the heavens; if he had not marched to success 
nnder its auspices; if it had not led him on to 
yictory and to the throne,—we can hardly conceiv(! 
what would have becn the fate of Christianity. 

What the yictory of Bedr was for Islam, the yictory 
of the Milyian Bridge was for Christianity.^ It 
thenceforth ruled from the throne of the Csesars. 

For the Moslems the yictory of Bedr was indeed 
most auspicious. It was not surprising tliat they, 

^ The Christians tlieniselves look iipon the defeat of Maxcntiii8 by 
tJonstantine (312 a.c.) aw the greatest triumph of their faitlu The 
chapter of Gibbon, vol. iii. chap. xx,, niingled satire and history, showa 
how the success of Christianity dates from that eveiit. 
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like the Israelites or Christians of yore, saw the hand 
of Providence in their success over the idolaters. Had 
the Mosłems failed, we can iraagine what their fate 
Avould have been—a universal massacre. 

Whilst Mohammed was engaged in this expedition 
he lost one of his favourite daughters, Rukaiya, married 
to Osman, who liad only reeently returned from the 
Abyssinian exile. But tlie desire for revenge with 
whieh the idolatem were burning allowed him no time 


to indulge in domestic sorrow. As soon as all the 
Koreishite prisoners had returned home, Abu SufiAii 
issued forth from Mecea with two liundred horsemen, 
vowing solemnly never to return until he had avenged 
himself on Mohammed and his followers, Scourins: 
the country to within a fcw miles of Medlna, he came 
down with a fell swoop on the unprepared Moslems, 
slaying the people, ravaging the date-grove8 which 
furnished the staple food of the Arabs. The Meccans 
had provided themselves with bags of “sawik”^ for 
the foray. As soon, hovvever, as the Moslems sallied 
forth from Medina to avenge the murders, the Meccans 
turned bridle and fled, dropping the bags in order to, 
lighten their beasts: whence this aflfair was derisively 
called by the Moslems, Ghazwat tis-mwik, “ the batth; 
of the meal-bags.” 


r>th Zu’i- 

April 624. 


It was on this occasion that an incident happened 


^ Sawik is the oW and modern Arabie name for a dish of green grain, 
toasted, poundcd, niixed with dates or siigar, and eaten on jonraeys when 
it is found difficult to cook. 

^Tlie place where the affair to^ place bears now the name of 
Suwayka—a few houra’ joutney to the South-west of Medina, 
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to the Prophet which has been exceedingly well told 
))y Washington Jrving. Mohammed was sleeping one 
day alone at the foot of a tree, at a distance from his 
camp, when he was awakened by a noise, and beheld 
Durthur, a hostile warrior, standing over him with 
a drawn sword. “ O Mohammed,” eried he, “ who ia 
there now to save thee ? ” “ God! ” replied the 
Prophet. The wild Bedouin was suddenly awed, and 
dropped his sword, which was instantly seized upon 
by Mohammed. Brandishing the weapon, he ex- 
claimed in turii, “Who is there now to save thee, O 
Durthiir?” “Alas, no one!” replied the soldier. 
“ Thep learn from me to be ‘ merciful.’ ” So saying, 
he returned the sword. The Arabs heart was over- 
come; and in after years he proved one of the 
staunchest adherents of the Prophet.* 

But this skirmish between the idolaters and the 
Moslems, like others which followed, proved only a 
prelude to the great drama that was about to be 
enacted. 

The idolaters were burning for revenge. Thcy 
madę formidable preparations for another war upon 

^ The last month of this year was marked hy the death of Osman, son 
of Mahzdn, and tlie marriage of Ali, son of AbA T&lib, to Ffitima, 
Mohaniined’s daughter. 

Osman was one of the earliest believers, and he was tlie first of tlie 
Muhajerfn who died at Medina, and was interred at Baki, a siiburb 
of Medtna, where lie buried a nuraber of illustrioiis and saintly 
people, whose tombs are np to the present day yenerated by the 
Mosletns. 

Ali had been betrothed to F&tima 8everal days before the expedition to 
Bedr, but the marriage was only celebrated three months later, Ali being 
in his twenty-first, and F&tima in hev fifteenth year. 


8 A.H.= 
26th April 
(324 to i5t1i 
April 625. 
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the Moslems. Their emissaries succeeded in oLtaining 
tlie asijistance of the tribes of Tiliama and Kinfina, and 
their united forces .soon amounted to threc thousand 
well-eqiupped .soldbirs (of whom seven huiidred were 
mailcd warrior.^), aiiimated with but one desire, that 
of revenge. Thi.s army wa.s as formidable to tlie petty 
tribes of Arnliia as tho mnltitudinous hordes of Xerxes 
to the Grecian States. 

Marching under tlie coniniand of the rclentless Abfi 


Sufian, and ineeting with no opposition from any side, 
they took up a, well-chosen position to the north-east 
of Medina, where only the bill of Ohod and a valiey 
separated thein from tlie devoted cit}'. From tliis safe 
rantage - ground they rayaged tlie fields and fruit 
groves of the Medinites. 


Forced l»y the enthusiasm of his followers, and by 
their fury at the destruetion of their property, 
Mohammed niarelied out of Medina with a thousand 
men. The ill-coneealed enmity of the Jews led to the 
defection of Abdullah - ibn - Ubbay, the leader of the 
MunMldn (the Hypocrites), with three hundred of 
his followers. This desertion reduecd the strength of 
Mohammed’s smali force to seven hundred men, who 
only possessed two horses amongst them. But still 
this gallant band marched steadily forward. Advanc- 
ing quietly through groves of fruit trees, they soon 
gained the hill of Ohod. They passed the night in the 
defile, and in the morning, after olFering prayers as 
they stood in arms, they debouched into the plain. 
Mohammed now took up his position immediately 
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under the hill.' Posting a few arcliers on a heiglit 
behind the troops, he gave tliem strict injunctions not 
to abandon their place whatever happcned, but tó 
liarass the cavaliy of the enemy and protect the Hanks 
of the Moslems. The idolaters, confident in their 
numbers, inarclied down into the plain with their idols 
in the centro of their army, and the wires of the chiefs 
chanting their war-sougs and biNiting their timbrels.' 
The first violent onslaught of the Koreish was bravely 
repulsed by the Moslems, led by Hamza, who, taking 
advaiitage of the confusion of the enemy, daslied intj) 
the midst of the Koreishites, dealing havoc on all sides, 
Yictory had almost declared for the Moslems, when the 
archers, forgetting the injunction of the Prophet, and 


^ Burton tluis (le.scTil)es tlie spot; “Tliis sjiot, so celelmited in tlio 
Hunals of El Islam, is a shelviiig strip of land, closp to tlie soutlierii baso 
of Mount Oliocl. The army of the iiifidels advanced froni the fiumara in 
crescent shape, with ALA Suliyan, the generał, and his idols in the centre. 
It is distant about throe miles from El Medinah in a iiortherly dircction. 
All the yisitor sees is hard gravelly groiuid, eovered with łittle lieiips of 
yarious colon red grani te, red sandstone, and bits of porphyry, to denote 
the difl*erent places where the martyrs fell and were hiiried. Seen from 
this point, there is something appalling in the look of the holy mountain. 
Its searecl and jag^ied flaiiks rise like masses of iron from the plain, and 
the crevice into wdiieh the Mosiem host retired, when the <lisobe<Uence of 
tlie archers in hastening to plundcr enahled Khalid hen Walid to fali upon 
Moharamed’8 rear, is the only break in the grim wali, lleeking with heat, 


its siirface procluces not one green shnih or stunted trec ; not a bird or 
beast appeared iipou its inhospitable sides, and tlie bright blue sky glaring 
al)ove its bald and sulleu brow madę it look only the inore repulsive.”— 


Burton^s Pilgrimage to Mecca, vol. ii. pp. 236,237. 

^ Extract8 from their war - songs are given by Ibn-Hisham, p. 062. 
“Courage! ye children of Ab<l-iKl-Dar; coiirage! defenders of women ! 
strike liome with the edges of your swords.” Another riins thus: ‘‘We 
are daughters of the star of the morn ; we tread softiy on cusluons ; face 
the enemy boldly, and we sliall press you in our arms ; fly, and we sball 
sUun you, shun you with disgust.” Also Ibn-al-Athir, vol. ii. p. 118, 
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sceing tlie enemy in flight, dispersed in searcłi of 
plunder.* And what happened in later days at Tours 
happened at Ohod. Khdlid bin Walid, one of tlie 
Koreish, at ouce perceived their error, and rallying the 
liorse, fell on the rear of the Moslems.® The infantry 
of the. Koreish also turned, and the Mosiem troops, 
taken both in rear and front, had to renew the battle 
at fearful odds. Some of the bravest chiefs in the 
Mosiem army fell fighting. The intrepid Hamza, with 
several others, was killcd; Ali, who had chivalrously 
answered the first cali of defiance [Rajz) of the idolaters, ' 
and Omar and Alm Bakr were scverely woiinded. The 
efforts of the idolaters were,however,principally directed 
towards Mohammed, who, surrounded by a few disciples, 
and separated from the main body of his people, becanie, 
now the chief object of their assaults. His friends fell 
fast aroiind him. Though wounded and bleeding he 
did not forget their loving hcarts, and blessed tlie hand 
that tried to stanch the lilood whi(;h flowed from his 
forehead.^ But rescue was iiigh. The brave warriors 
who under Ali had been fighting in the centre with 
the energy of despair, succeeded in retreating to a 


’ This dlsobedience is i-eferred to in tlie Koran, sura iii. ver. 146. 


* Iłm-al-Athir, vol. ii. llf); Tabari, vol. iii. p. 26. 

® Tabari says that Talha, tlie standard-bearer of tlie idolaters, a man of 
lieroic bravery, plaecd liiniself before Ali, and braiidishing his sabre, defied 
liiiii, crying, “ Yoii Moslenis say that oiir dead will go to heli, and yoiirs 
to heaven ; let me see wliether I cannot send thce to heaven.” Upon this 
Ali replied, “Be it so!” and they foiight, and Talha was stmck to the 
groimd. “ Mercy, O son of my iinclc,” cricd he. Ali replied, “ Mercy be 
it; thoii dost not deserve the firc.”—^Vol. iii. p. 25. 

* Ibn-al-Athtr, vol. ii. p. 114, and Abiilfeda, p. 44, mention the datę 
of the battle of Ohod as the 7th of ShawwM; Taliaii, vol. iii. p. 21, men- 
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point on the bill, wliere tbey were secure froin tlie 
attacks of the enemy, but fuli of consternation at the 
loss, as tbey supposed, of their great master. Seeiiig, 
bowever, tbeir brethren still tigbting iii anotber part 
of the field, tbey rushed down into the midst of tlie 
idolaters. Penetrating to the place wliere the smali 
group of Moslems yet defended the Prophet, and find- 
iiig that lie still lived, tbey succeeded, after great 
exertions, iii retreating with him to the heights of 
Mount Ohod, wherc tbey breatbed agaiii. Ali fetcbed 
water in bis sbiekl from tiic bollow of a rock. With 


tliis be batbed Mobammeds face and wounds, and witli 

bis compaiiioiis offered up the mid-day prayers sittiug. 

The Koreisb were too exbausted to follow up tbeir 

advantage, eitber by attacking Medina or driyiiig the 

Moslems from the beigbts of Ohod. Tbey retreated 

from the Medinite territories after barbarously mutilat* 

«/ 

ing tbeir slain eiiemies. The wife of Abu Sufiaii, 
Hind, the. daugbter of Otba, with the otber Koreisbite 
women, sbowed the greatest ferocity iii this savage 
Work of Ycngeance, tearing out and devouring tlie 
beart of Ilamza, and making bracelets and nccklaces 
of the ears and noses of the dcad. 


The barbarities practised by the Koreisb on the slain 
(^reated among the Moslems a feeling of bitter exaspera- 


tions tlie 8th ; Ibn-Hisli&m, tlie lotb ; and sercral otheis the llth, 
C. de Perceval, however, calcnlates the llth to have heen the real datę of 
the hattle, as accordiuj^ to all tlie chronicleis the day was a Saturday, and 
the llth of Shawwai(26th of January)fell on a Saturday.— Uist. den Arahes^ 
yol, iii. g. 96, notę. 

1 Ibn-Hisham, p. 680 et seq.; Ibn-al-Atldr, vol. ii. pp. 115-126; Tabari, 
vol. iii. p. 16 et seq.; Ąbulfeda, pp. 44-46. 
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tion. Even Mohammed was at first so moved by indig- 
nation as to declare that tlie dead of tlie Koreish should 
iii futurę be treated in like maiiner. But tlie gentle- 
ness of his naturę conquei'ed tlie bitteriiess of liis heart. 
“ Bear wrong patiently,” he preached; “ verily, best it 
will be for the patiently enduring.” ‘ And from thafc 
day the horrilde praidice of mutilatiou which prevailed 
among all the nations of antiquity was inexorably for- 
biddeii to the Moslems.* 

On his niturn to Medina the Prophet directed a 
.smali body of the disciples to pursue the retreatipg 

I 

enemy, and to impress on them that the Moslems, 
though woLsted in battle, were yet unbroken in spirit, 
and too strong to be attacked again with impunity. 
Abu Sufian, hearing of the pur.suit, hastened back to 
Mecca, having lirst murdered two Medinites whom he 
met on his route. He, however, sent a mos.sage to the 
Prophet, saying that he would soon return to exter- 
minate him and his people. The reply as before was 
fuli of trust and faith—“ God i.s enough for us, a good 
guardian is He! ” ® 

The morał effect of this disastrous battle was at once 
visible in the forays which the neighbouring nomades 
preparcd to make on the Medinite territories. Most of 

^ Koran, sura xvii. ver. 127 ; Ibn-Hislidm, pp. 584, 585; Zatnakhshri 
(the Kashshdf)^ Egypt. ed., p. 446. 

^ The Jews used to buru thelr prisoners alive, and most barbarously 
inutilate the slain. The Greeks, the Romans, and the Persians all practised 
siuiilar barbarities. Christłanity eflected no improvemoiit in these frightful 
customs, for as late as the 8ixtcenth century we read of the most horrible 
mutilations. 

^ Ibn-Hish&m, 590; Koran, sura iii» ver. 167, 
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tliem, however, were repressetl l»y the energetic action 
of Mohammed, though sonie of the hostile trihes 
succeeded in cnticing Mosiem missionarics into. thcir 
inidst, under the pretence of embracing Isl4m, and 
then massacrod thein. On one such ocijasioii seveuty 
Moslems Averc treacherously murdered near a brook 
called Bir-Mauna, within tlie territories of two tribes, 


the Bant-Amir and the Bani-Sulaim, chieHy through 
the instrumeiitality of the latter. One of the two 
8urvivors of the slaiighter eseaped towards Medina. 
Meeting on the way two unarmed Arabs belonging 
to the Bani-Amir who Avere travelliiig under a safe- 
conduct of the Prophet, and mistaking them for 
eiiemies, he killed them. When Mohammed heard 
of this he Wiis deeply grieved. A wrong had been 
committed by one of his followers, though under a 
mistake, and the relatiyes of the men that were killed 
were entitled to redress. Aecordingly orders were 
issued for collecting the Diat (the wehrgeld) frora the 
Moslems and the people who had accepted tlie charter.’ 
The Jewish tribes of the Bani-Nadhir, the Kuraizha, 
and others were bound equally with the Moslems to 
contribute towards this payment.® Mohammed him- 
self, accompanied by a few diseiples, proeeeded to the 


* See ante^ pp. 140-142. 

2 Ibn-al-Athir, vol. iii. p. 133; ^abari, vol. iv. p 50. Muir and Sprengei* 
have strangely garbled tliis part of the alfair. Sir W. Muir iloes not find 
any authority for M. C. de PerceyaFs ^‘aying, that the Jews were bound by 
treaty to contribute towaids the Diat. If lie had referred to Tabari ho 
would have sCen the foll(»wing stateinent: “ En suitę il ordonna de 


rźeunir cette somine, oii la repartissant sur la ville de Medine, et d*y faire 
contribuer <5galciuent les Juifs, tels que les Beni-Nadfi!r, les Koraizha et 
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Bani-Nadhir, and asked from them tlieir contribution. 
'riiey seeniingly agreed to the demaiid, and requested 
Idm to wait awliile. Whilst sittiiig with his back to 
the wali of a house, he obseryed sinister morements 
amongst the iiihabitants, which led liim to divine their 
intention of murdering hira. 

liut to explain tlie hostility of the Jew’s we must 
ti‘ace back tlie course of events. We liavc seen with 
what bitter aiiimosity they dogged Mohammed’s foot- 
steps froni the moment of liis ariival at Medina. They 
tried to sow disatfectioii amoiig his people. They 
libelled him and liis folio wers. They mispronounced 
the words of the Koran so as to give them an oft'ensive 
meaning. But this was not all. By their superior 
education and intelligence, l)y their unioii with the 
party of the Munafikin (the Hypo(?ritea), and by the 
generał iiuanimity which prevailed among them (so 
different from the disunion of the Arabs), the Jews 
forined a most dangerous element within the federated 
State which had risen under tlie teacher of Islam. 
Among unadvanced natioiis poets o(‘.cupy the position 
and exercise the influence of the prcss in modern 
times.’ The Jewish poets by their superior culture 
uaturally excrcised a vast influence among the Medin- 


(•inix de Fadak, y ótaieiit par le traitó.’’—Zotenberg^s transL 

vi)l. iib p. 50. So also Ibn-al-Athir, vol. ii. p. 

* An example of the influence which pcK*ts and rhapsodists exercise 
among improgressed nation?*, is afforded by one of the episodes connected 
with the war of Ohod. Whilst preparing for this eventful campaign, the 
Koreish reqiiested a poet of the uame of Abń Uzzń to go round the tribes 
of the desert, aml excite them by his songs and poetry against the Moslems, 
and persiiade them to jpin the confeileiaey, formed under the auspices of 
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ites; and tliis influence was chiefly directed towards 
sowing sedition among the Moslenis, and widening 
the breach between them and the opposing faction. 
The defeat of the idolaters at Bedr was felt as keenly 
by the Jews as by the Meccans. Immediately after 
this battle a diatinguished member of their race, called 
Kś-b, the son of Ashraf, belonging to the tribe of 
Nadhir, publicly deploring the ill-succeas of the idol¬ 
aters, proceeded towards Meccia. Finding the peoplo 
there pluiiged in grief, he s])are(l no exertion to revive 
their eoiirage. By his satires against the Prophet and 
his disciples, by his elegies on the Meccans who had 
fallen at Bedr, he succeeded in excitiiig the Koreish to 
that frenzy of vengeance which found vent on the 
plains of Oliod. Haring attained his object, ho 
returned to liis home near Medina in the canton of 
Nadhir, when; he continued to attack Mohammed 
and the Mussulmans in ironical and obscene yerses, 
not sparing even the women of the Believers, whom he 
addressed in terma of the grossest (iharacter. His acts 
were openly directed against the commonwealth of 
which he was a member. He belonged to a tribe 
which had entered into the compact ^ with the 


the Meccans, hu* the destructłun of Mohaniined and his followcrs, Tliis 
inan had been tiikeu pidsoner by the Moslems in the battle of Bedr, but 
was released by the Prophet, without ransoni, on pledging himself iiever 
again to take up arins against the Medinites. In spite of this, he was 
tempted to bi*eak his word, and went round the* tribos, ronsing them to 
arnis by his poetry; and it is said he was eminently successful in his 
Work. After Ohod he was again takcn prisoner and executed by the 
Moslems. Ibn-Hishftui, p. 591. 

^ See p. 140. 

L 
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Mosleras, and pledged itself for tlie interna! as well 
as the extemal safety of the State. Anothcr Jew of 
the Nadhir, Abu Rafi Sellam, son of Abul Hukaik, 
was equally wibl and bitter against the Mussulmans. 
He inhabited, witli a fraction of his tribe, tlie terri- 
tories of Klmibar, four or five days’ journey to the 
iiorth-west of Medina. Detesting Mohammed and tlie 
Mussulmans, lie madę use of every endeavour to ex('ite 
the neighbouriiig Arab tribes, such as the Sulaim and 
tłie Ghatafón, against them. It was impossible for 
the Mussulman commonwealth to tolerate this opon 
treaeliery on the part of those to whom every con- 
sideration had beeii shown, with the object of securing 
their neutrality, if not their support. The very exist- 
ence of the Mussulman community was at stake; and 
every principle of safety reijuired that these traitorous 
designs should be quietly frustrated. The sentence of 
outlawry was executed upon them by the Medinites 
themselyes—in one case by a member of the tribe of 
Aus, in the other by a Khazrajite. 

(Jhristian controyersialists have stigmatised these 
exeeution8 as “ assassinations.'’ And because a Mosiem 
was sent secretly to kill each of the criminals, in their 
prejudice against the Prophet, they shut their eyes to 
the justice of the sentence, and the necessity of a 
swift and secret execution. There existed then no 
police court, no judicial tribunal, nor even a eourt- 
martial, to take cognizance of individual crimes. In 
the absence of a State executioner any individual might 
become the executioner of the law. These men had 
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broken tlicir formal pact; it was impossible to arrest 
them ia public, or execute the sentence in the opeii 
before their clans, witliout caiising unnecessary blood- 
shed, and giving rise to tlie feud of blood, and ever- 
lasting vendetta. The exigencies of the State reąuired 
that whatever should be done, should be done swiftly 
and noiselcssly upon those whom public opinion had 
arraigned and condemned.^ The existence of the 
republic, and the maintenance of peace and order within 
the city, depended upon the prompt execution of the 
sentence passed upon the culprits before they could 
rally their clansnien round them. 

The fate of these two traitors, and the expulsion of 
their brethren the Bani-Kainuk4 from the Medinite 
territories, had given rise to a bitter feeling of animosity 
among the Nadhir against the Prophet. The circum- 
stances connected with the banishment of the Kainuk^ 
require a brief notice. Whilst the other Jewish tribes 
were chiefly agricultural, the Banu-Kainuk4 hardly 
possessed a single field or datę plantation. They were 
for the most part artizans employed in handicraft of all 
kinds.^ Seditious and unruly, always ready for a broił 
like their co - religionists of Alexandria, the Banfi- 
Kainuk4 were also iioted for the extreme laxity of their 
morals. One day a young girl from the country came 2 a.h. 

j j o ^ Shawwai, 

February 

> Our Christian liistorians forget that tlie “ wise” Solon liiinself, for the 
safety of his smali city, madę it obligatory on the Athenians to become 
execUtioner8 of the law, by pursuing the factious, or taking one of two 
sides in a public riot. They also forget that even the laws of Christian 
Engląnd allow any person to pursue and kill “ an outlaw.^* 

* Tabari, yoL iii p. 8. 
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to their bazaar or market (Suk) to sell milk. The 
Jewish youths insulted her grossly. A Mosiem passer- 
by took tlic part of tlie girl, and iii the fray whicli 
cusued the author of the outrage was killed; where- 
upon the entire body of the Jews present rosę and 
slaughtered the Mosiem. A wild seene then followed. 
The Moslems, enraged at the niurder of their coni- 
patriot, flew to arras, blood flowed fast, and many were 
killed on both sides. At the first news of the riots, 
Moliammed hasteiied to the spot, and, by his presence, 
succeeded in restraining the fury of his followers. He 
at once perceived what the end would be of these 
seditions and disorders if allowed to take their course. 
Medina would be turned into an amphitheatre, in which 
inembers of hostile fac.tions might murder one aiiother 
with irapunity. The Jews had o})enly and knowingly 
jnfringed the ternis of their compact. It was necessary 
to put a stop to this with a firm hand, or farewell 
to all hope of j^eace cand security. Couse(|uently 
Mohammed proceeded at once to the ąuarter of the 
Bani-Kainukd, and required them to enter definitely 
into the Mosiem commonwealth by embracing Islam, or 
to vacate Medina. The reply of the Jews was couched 
in the most offensive ternis. “O, Mohammed, do 
not be elated with the victory over thy people (the 
Koreish). Thou hast had an affair with men ignorant 
of the art of war. If thou art desirous of having any 
dealings with us, we shall show thee that we are men.” ^ 

^ Ibn-HisMm, p. 646. Tabari give8 tbis speech of the Kainnkfi with a 
slight rariation. But all historians agree in its being defiant and ofleiłsiyc. 
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They theii shut themselves up in their fortress, and set 
Mohaniined’s authority at defiance. But tlieii' reductioii 
was an absolute duty, and siege was accordingly laid 
to their stronghold without loss of time. After fifteen 
days they surrendered. At first it was intended to inflict 
some severe pimishment on tlieni, but the clemency of 
Mohamnied’s naturę overcame the dictates of justice, 
and the Banu-Kainukś, were simply banished. 

Ali these circumstances were rankliiig within the 
breasts of the Bani-Nadhir. They only waited for a 
favourable opportunity to rid themselres of Mo¬ 
hammed, and therefore looked upon his arrival 
.‘imongst them as providential. But their sinister 
designs, as we have before said, did not escape the 
cye of the Prophet. He immediately left the place 
without raising the suspicions of the Jews, and thus 
saved himself and his disciples from almost certain 
destruction.^ 

The Banu-Nadhir had no w placed themselves i u 
cxactly the same position as the Banu-Kainukfi had 
previously done. They had by their own act put 
themselves outside the pale of the charter; and there¬ 
fore on his arrival at Medina, Mohammed sent them a 
message of the same import as that which was sent to 
the KainukA Kelying on the support of the Munafikln 

I cannot iinderstand whence Gibbon obtained tlie excessively meek reply 
lie puts into the mouth of these people. 

^ As any betrayal of siispicion by Mohammed or his disciples of the 
intents of the Jews would have madę these people desperate, and precipi- 
tated matters, the Prophet went away by himself, learing his followers 
behind, which led the Jews to suppose he was not gone far, and would 
<iuickly return. 
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Kabi 1. 

4 A.H. = 
June to 
July ^25, 


and Abdullah-ibn-Ubbay, tlie Banu-Nadhir returned 
a defiant aiiswer. Disappointed, however, in the pro- 
mised assistaiice of Abdullah, and of their brethren, 
the Bant-Kuraizlia, after a siege of fifteen days ^ they 
8ued for terms. The previous ofier was renewed, and 
they agreed to evacuate their territories. They were 
allowed to take all their movable property with them, 
with the exccptioii of arms.''* In Order to prevent the 
Moslems from occupying their dwellings, they dcstroyed 
tliese before leaying.® 

Their land, warlike materials, etc., which they could 
not carry away, were distributed by the Prophet, with 
the consent and cordial approval of the Ansfir, among 
the Muhajerin, who, up to this time, had been entirely 
dependent for support on the generosity of the 
Medinites. Notwithstanding the strong brothorly love 
which existed- between the “Refugecs” and the 
“ Helpers,” * Mohammed knew that the assistanee of 
the Medinites afforded but a precarious means of 
subsistence. He accordingly assembled the principal 
men from among the Ansiir, and asked them whether 
they had any objection to his distributing among their 
poor brethren who had followed liini from Mecca the 
goods left behind by the Jews. With one voice they 
answered, “ Give to our brothers the goods of the 
Jews; assign to them even a portion of ours: we 
willingly consent.” Upon this the Prophet divided the 

* Tabari says eleven days (vol. iii. p. 64). 

^ Ibu-Hishftui, pp. 662, 653; Ibn-al-Athir, vul. ii. p. 133; Abulfedń, 
p. 49. 

* Koran, sura lix. vt;r. 6. * See an/«, p. 139. 
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property among the Muhajerin and two of the Ansślr 
who were extremely poor.^ 

The expul8ion of the Bant-Nadhir took place in the 
month of Babi I. of the fourth year.® The remaining 
portion of this year and the early part of the next were 
passed in repressing the spasmodic hostile attempts 
of the nomadic tribes against the Moslems, and in 
inflicting punishments for various murderous forays on 
the Medinite territories.* 

Meanwhile the eiiemies of the Faith were by no 
ineans idle. Far and wide the idolaters had sent 
their emissaries to stir up the tribes against the 
Moslems. The Jews were the most active in thesę 
efforts. Sonie of the Bani-Nadhir had remained 


5 A.H. = 
3rd May 
62B to 23r J 
April 627 

A, o* 


Ijehind with their brethreii settled iiear Khaibar, 
and there, fired with the hope of vengeance, had 
set themselves to the work of forming another 
league for the destruction of the Belieyers.* Their 

^ Ibii-HisliS,ra, p. 654; Ibn-Athir, vol. ii. p. 133; Tabari, vol. iii. p. 54. 
A principle was lienceforth establislied that any acqiu.sition, not madę iii 
actual warfare, shoiild belong to the State, or the chief of the State; 
and that its application should depend upon his discretion (vide Droit 
Mumlman by M, Quenyy p. 337). Sura lix. of the Koran treats almost 
entirely of the circumstances connected with the banishment of the 
Bani-Nadhir. 

2 According to Ibn-HishSni, p. 653, and- AbulfedS, p. 49; Tabari, vol. 
iii. p. 55, says it was the month of Safar. 

^ Of this naturę was the expedition against the Christian Arabs of 
DAmat-aj-Jandal (a place, according to Abulfeda, about seven days’ journey 
to the BOutli of Damascus), who had stopped the Medinite traffic with 
Syria, ^nd even threatened a raid upon Medina; these marauders, how- 
ever, fled on the approach of the Moslems, and Mohammed returned to 
Medina, after concluding a treaty with a neighbouring chief, to whom he 
granted pennission of pasturage on the Medinite territories. — C. de 
Perceval, vol. iii. p. 129; Tabari, voL iii. p. 60. 

^ Ibn-Hi8h6m,p.669; Ibn-al-Athir,vol.ii.p.l36; Tabari, vol. iii. pp. 60,61. 
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ejfforts were successful beyoiid their utraost hopes. A 
fonnidable coalition was soon formed; and an army, 
consisting of ten thousand well - appointed, men, 
marclied upon Medina, under the command of the 
reletttless Abfl Safian. Meeting no opposition on 
their way, tliey soon encamped within a few miles of 
Medina, on its most vulnerable side, towards Ohod. 

Bbawwii To opposc tliis liost, tliG Moslems could only master 

2 FWuary a body of tliree thoasand men.^ Forced tbas by their 
inferiority in nambers, as well as by the factioas 
opposition of the “ Munafikin ” within the city,* to 
remain on the defeiisire, they dug a deep trench 
roand the aiiprotected qaarters of Medina, and, 
Ieaving their womeii and chiltlren for safety in their 
fortified houses, they encamped oatside the city, with 
the moat in front of them. In the meantime they 
relied for the safety of the other side, if not apon the 
active assistance, at least upon the neutrality of the 
Bani-Kuraizha, who possessed several fortresses at a 
short distance, towards the south-east, and were bound 
by the compact to assist the Moslems against every 
assailant. These Jews, however, were persuaded by 
the idolaters to violate their pledged faith, and to join 
the Koreish. As soon as the news of their defection 
reached Mohammed, he deputed “ the two Saads,” 
Saad-ibn-MuAz and Saad-ibn-Ubada, to entreat them 
to retuni to their daty. The repły was defiant and 
sullen: “Who is Mohammed, and who is the Apostle 

’ Ibn-Hislifira, p. 678. 

^ fieferted to in Koran, sura xxxiii. vers. 12,13,14, etia 
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of God, that we should obey him ? There is no bond 
or compact betwixt us and him.” ^ 

As these Jews were well acquainted witli the locality, 
and could materially assist the besiegers by showing 
them the weak póints of the city, the consternatioii 
among the Moslems became great, whilst the dis- 
affected body within the walls increased the elements 
of danger.* 

The idolaters and the Jews, failing iii all their 
attempts to draw the Moslems into the open field, or 
to surprise the city under the direction of Jewish 
guides, determined upon a regular assault. The siege 
had already lasted t wen ty days. The restless tribes of 
the desert, who had madę common caiisc with the 
Korcish and their Jewish allies, and who had expected 
an easy prey, were becoming weary of this protracted 
campaign. Great efforts were madę at this critical 
moment by the leaders of the beleaguering host to cross 
the trcnch and fali upon the smali Mosiem force. 
Every attempt was, however, repulsed by untiriiig 
vigilance on the part of Mohammed. The elements 
now seemed to combine against the besieging army; 
their horses were perishing fast, and provisions were 


^ Ibn-Hish&u), p. 675 ; Muir, vol. iii. p. 259. 

^ The whole sceiie is so beautifully painted in the Koran, sura xxxiii. 
(Sórat-al-Ahz&b, “ The Confederates ”), that I cannot resist quoting a few 
verses here: “ When they assailed you from above you and from below 
you, and when your eyes became distracted, and yonr hearts came up into 
your throats, and ye thought diyers thoughts of God, then were the faithful 
tried, and wdth strong qtiaking did they quake; and when the disaffected 
and diseased of heart (with infidelity) said, ‘ God and His Apostle have 
luai^e U8 but k cheating promise.’^^ ^ 
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beeoming scanty. Disunion was rife in their midst, 
and the far-seeing chief of the Moslems, with matchless 
prudence, fomeiited it into actual divisioa. Suddenly 
this yast coalition, which had seemed to memice the 
Moslems with inevitable destruction, yanished into 
thin air. In the darkness of night, amidst a storm of 
wind and rain, their tents overthrown, their lights put 
out, Abh Sufidn and the majority of his formidable 
army fled, the rest took refuge with the Bani-Kuraizha.' 
Mohammed had iii the nisfht foretold to his followers 

o 

the dispersion of their enemies. Daybreak saw his 
prognostication fulfilled, and the Moslems returned in 
joy to the city.* 

But the yictory was hardly achieved in the opinion 
of the Moslems as long as the Banh-Kuraizha remained 
80 near, and in such dangerous proximity to the city of 
Islam. They had proved themselves traitors in spite 
of their sworii alliance, and had at one time almost 
surprised Medina from their side,—an event which, if 
successful, would have involved the generał massacre 
of the Mussulmans. The Moslems therefore felt it 


their duty to demand an explanation of the treachery. 
This was doggedly refused. The coiisequence was that 
the Jews were besieged, and compelled to surrender 


zui. at discretion. They madę only one condition, that 

Kada 5 j > 

A.H,=28th their pumshment should be left to the iudsment of 

February ^ ^ ^ 

tŁ® Ausite chief, Saad-ibn-Mu4z. This man, a fierce 

MftToh627. ^ - 

soldier who had been wounded in the attack, and indeed 


' Ibn-Hisli4m, p. 683; Ibn-al-Ąth!r, roi. ii. p. 140. 

^ In Mosiem annalii this war is called the “War of the Trench.” 
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(lied from his wouncls the next day, infuriated by their 
treacherous conduct, gave sentence that the fighting 
men should be put to death, and that the women and 
children should become the slaves of the Moslems; and 
this sentence was carned into execution.^ “ It was a 
harsh, bloody sentence,” says Lane-Poole, “ worthy of the 
episcopal generals of the army against the Albigenses, 
or of the deeds of the Augustan age of Puritanism; but 
it must be remembered that the crime of these men was 
high treason against the State during time of siege; 
and those who have read how Wellington’s march could 
be traced by the bodies of deserters and pillagers 
hanging from the trees, need not be surprised at the 
summary execution of a traitorous elan.” * 

The punishment inflicted on the various Jewish tribes 
has furnished to the Christian biographers of the Pro- 
phet, like Muir, Sprenger, Weil, and OsWn, a ground 
for attack. The punishment meted out to the Bani- 
Kainukó, and Bani-Nadhir was far below their deserts. 
The Banu-Kuraizha alone were treated with anything 
like severity. 

Humań naturę is so constituted that, however cri- 
minal the acts of an individual may be, the moment he 
is treated with a severity which to our mind seems 
harsh or cruel, a natural revulsion of feeling oceurs, 
and the sentiment of justice gives place to pity within 
our hearts. Np doubt the sentence on the Bani- 

4 «• 

< 

^ Ibn-Hisli&m, pp. 686-690 ; Ibn-al-Atliir, vol. ii. p. 141 et seq.; Tabari, 
vol. iii. p. 68 et 8eq. 

^ Selections froin the Koran, Introd, p. lxv. 
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Kuraizha, from our point of vic\v, was severe. But 
liowever much we may regret that the fate of these 
poor pcople shoulcl have been, thougłi at their own 
special rerpicst, left in the hands of an infuriated soldicr, 
— however much we may regret that the sentence of 
this man .should have heoii so carried into effect,—we 


must not, in the sentimcnt of pity, overlook the steru 
<[uestion of justice and culpability. We must bear in 
mind the crinics of which they were guilty,—their 
treachery, their open liostility, their defection from an 
alliance to which tliey were l)ound by every sacred tie. 
Moreover, we must bear in mind the temptations which 
they, the worshippers of tlie pure Jehovah, held out 
to the heathen Arabs to continue in tlie practice of 
idolatry. Sonie Moslems might naturally be inclined 
to say, with the Christian moralist: “ It is better that 
the wicked should be destroycd a liundred times over 
than they should tempt those who are as yet innocent 
to join their company.” ^ 

These Moslems might say witli him, with only the 
variation of a word : “ T^et us but think what might 
have been our fate, and the fate of evory other nation 
u lider heaven at this hour, had the sword of the 


Arab^ done its work morę snaringly. The Arab’s 
sword, in its bloodiest executions, wrought a work of 
mercy for all the countries of the earth to the very end 
of the World.” If the Christian’8 argument is correct 
and not inhuman, certainly the Moslem’s argument 


^ Arnol<Vs Sermonsy 4th Serinon, “ Wars of the Israelites,” pp. 35, 36. 
^ In the original, of course, I^raelites. 
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cannot be otherwise. Otlier Moslema, liowever, miglit 
look upon this fearful sentencc oii the Baui-Kuraizlia 
iii tlie same liglit as Carlyle looks upoii tlie order of 
dromwell for the promiscuous massacre of the Irisli 
inliabitants of Drogheda: “ Aji armed soldier solemnl}' 
coiiscious to liimself that he is the soldier of (lod the 
Jiist,—a conseiousness which it well beseems all soldiers 
and all men to have always,—armed soldier, terrible as 
death, releiitless as doom; doiiig God’s judgment ou 
the enemies of God.” 


We, how(!ver, are not disposed to look at the puiiish- 
ment of these Jews from either of tliese poiuts of vie\v. 
We simply look upon it as an act done in perfect con- 
sonance with the laws of war as then understood by 
the nations of the world: “a strict application of 
admitted customs of war in those days.” ^ These 
people brought thcir fate upon themselyes. If they 
had been put to death, even without the judgment of 
Saad, it would have perfcctly accorded with the prin- 
(dples which then prevailed. But they had themselves 
cliosen Saad as the sole arbiter and judge of their 
fate; they knew that his judgment w’as not at all 
(jontrary to the received notions, and aecordingly 
never murmured. They knew that if they had suc- 


c-eeded they would have massacred their enemies with¬ 
out compunction. People judge of the massacres of 


King David according to the 


(( 


lights of his time.” "* 

O 


^ An obsewation of Grotę, Hist of Greece, vol. vi. p. 499. 

^ 2 Sam. viii. 2 : “ The conąuered Ammonites lie treated with eveu 
greater ferocity, tearing and hewing some of theiii in piecea with harrows, 
axe8, and saws ; and roasting others iu brick-kilns” (xii. 31). Maitlaiid, 
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Even tlie fearful slaughters committcd by the Chris¬ 
tiana in primitiye times are judged according to certain 
“ liglita.” Wliy should not the defensive wara of the 
early Moslenis be looked at froni the same standpoint ? 
But, whatcver the point of view, an imprej udiced raind^ 
will perceive that no blame eaii possibly attach to the 
Prophet in the exeeiition of the Bani-Kuraizha. 

The immber of men exc(;utcd eould not have been 
morę thau 200 or 250. 

In the diatribution of the surviving people, it is said, 
a yoimg Jewess of the name of Railntna was allotted to 
the Prophet. Sonie say she was previously set apart. 
The Christian historians, always ready to seize upon 
any point wdiicdi to their mind olfers a plauaible 
ground for attac.king Mohammed, have not failed to 
make Capital of tbis story. Leaving the examination 
of the <|uostion of slayery to a Liter chapter, we will 
here only obseiwe that the allotment of Kaihana, even 
if true, furnishes no ground for modern attack, as it 
was perfectly consonnnt with the customs of war 
recognised in thosc days. The story about Raihana 
becoming a wife of the Prophet is a fabrication, for 
after this event she disappears from history and we 
Lear no morę of her, whilat of others we have fuli and 
cireumatantial accounts. 


Jewish Literaturę and Modem Education^ p. 21. Compare also Stanley 
Lectiires on the Jeicish (Jhuirh^ vol. ii. p. 99. 

^ I can only remember M. BartWlemy St. Hilaire, Mr. Johnson, and 
Mr. Stanley Lanc-Poole among Europeans wlio have not bee^i carried 
away by prejudice. 9' 
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idolaters to compass the destructioii of the ncw coin- toi 2 Hi 

A G28 

monwealth of Medina had utterly failed, well mightA.c. 
the Moslems say, miraculously.^ But the surrounding 
tribcs of tlie descrt, wild and fierce, were committing 
depredations, accompanied with murders, on the Mediri- 
ite territories; an<l the existence of the State required 
the employmeiit of steru measures for their repression. 

Several expeditions were despatched against these 
marauders, but the slippery sons of the desert gener- 
ally evaded the approach of the Moslems. The Bani- 
Lihyan, who had requested Mohammed to send a few 
of his disciples among thera to teach the precepts of 
Istóm, and who, on the arrival of the missionaries, had 
killed some and sold the rest to the Meccans,—had, 
lip to this period, remained unpunished. But the time 
had come when this crime should be avenged. In the 
month of Jamkli I. of this yęar, a body of troops, under 

1 Comp. Koran, sura xxxiii. ver. 9. 
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the personal command of tlie Prophet, marched agaiiist 
tłie Bani-Lihyan. I^he marauders, however, receiving 
tiniely notice of the Prophet s approach, fled iiito the 
iTioimtains, and the Moslems retiirncd to Medtna with- 
oiit having a.ecoiupli.shed their purpose.^ 

A few days had only elapsed when a chief of the 
Jhini-Phzara, a l>raiieh of the nomadę hordę of Ghatafón, 
(Khail idJhatafan), suddenly fell upon the open suburbs 
«)f the city, and drove otf a large herd of camels, murder- 
ing the man who had charge of them, and carrying otf 
liis wif(‘. The Moslems were immcdiately on their 
track, and a few of the animals were recovered; but 
tlie Bedouiiw escaped into the desert with the larger 
portion of their booty. 

It was about this tinie that the Prophet granted 
to the monks of the monastery of St. Catherine, near 
Mount Sinai, and to all Christians, a charter which has 
been justly designated as one of the noblest monuments 
of enlightened tolerance that the history of the world 
can produce. This remarkal)le document, which has 
been faithfully preserved by the annalists of Islam, 
displays a maiwellous breadth of view and liberality 
of conception. By it the Prophet secured to the Chris- 
tians privileges and immunities which they did not 
possess eveu under sovereigns of their own ereed; and 
declared that aiiy Mosiem violating and abusing what 
was therein ordered, should be regarded as a violator of 
(Tod’s testament, a transgressor of His commaudments, 

I 

* Ibn-Hisliani, p. 718; Ibn-al-Atliir, vol. ii, p. 143; Tabari, vol. iii. 
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anJ a slighter of His faitli. He imdertook himself, and 
enjoined on liis followers, to protect tlie Christian?, to 
defend their eliiirchcs, tlie rosidences of their priests, 
and to guard tlieiii from all injurios. Tliey were not 
to be unfairly taxed ; no l)ishop was to be driven out of 
his bishopric; no C-hristian was to be forced to r(‘je(‘t 
his religion ; no inonk was to l»c expclłed fi^oni liis 
nionastery; no pilgriin Avas to be detained froni his 
pilgriniage; nor were tlie ('hristian <‘hiirc*hes to be 
pulled down for tiie sake of Imilding mosques or liouses 
for the Moslcnis. Cliristian Avonien niarricd to Moslenis 
were to enjoy their own religion, and not to be sub- 
jeeted to eonipulsion or aniioyaiiee of any kiiid on that 
aceouut. If tlie (liristians should stand in necd of 
Hssistance h^r the repair of their ehurehes or nionasteries, 
or aiiy other inatter pertaining to their religion, th<* 
Moslems were to assist thein. This was not to be eon- 
sidercd as taking [)art in their 1 'eligion, but as inctely 
rendering them assistance in their need, and coinplying 
with the ordinanees of the Prophet Avhieh were niade in 
their favour by the authority of Cod and of His Ajwstbi. 
Should the Moslems l)e engaged in hostilities with out- 
side Christians, no Christian resident among the IMos- 
lems should be treated with contempt on acciount of 
his creed. Any Mosiem so treating a Christian should 
be accouiited recaleitrant to the Prophet. 

Mail always attaehes an idea of greatness to the 
character of a person who, wliilst possessing the 
power of returning evil for evil, not only preaches but 
practises the divine prineiple of forgiveness. Moham- 

M 
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mecl, as the chief of tlie State and guardian of tlie life 
and lil)ertie.s of Iils peojtle, in the exerei.se of ju.stice 
stcrnly piinLshed ev(‘ry individual guilty of crinie. 
Mohammed the lh'opliet, the Teacher, was gentlc and 
incrciful even to hi.s greatest enemies. In him were 
comhined the highe.st attrilmtes tliat the liuman mind 
eaii (;onecive—^^jiistiee and merey. 

A chief of llie tri])e of Hanafa, named Tliumama, son 
t>f l-thal, was taken jnisoncr hy the Moslenis in one of 
tlieir cxp(;ditions against the nnrnly Aral>s of the de.sert. 
Ife was Imnight to Mcdina, whcrc lic was so atfceted by 
the kindness of the Prophct, that from an enemy he 
soon l)i‘eame a most devoted follower. Returning 
to his pcople Ik' stopped the transport to Meeca of 
})rovisions from Yemania, and tliis stoppage by 
'riiumama reduced tliem to the direst straits. Fading 
to move tlie flanafites, they at last addresscd them- 
selves to Mohammed, and liesought him to intercede 
for tliem. The Frophet s h(‘art was tonclied witli i^ity, 
and he reiiuested Tliumama to allow the Meccans 
lo hare whatever they waiitial ; and at his word the 
<*.onvoys were again pcrmitted to reach Mecea. 

Endless instanees might be eited of Mohammed’8 
mereifiił naturę. We will, however, only instanee 
two. A daughter of his—a beloved child—-was, after 
the treaty of Hudciba Heeing from Mecea. She was 
far advanced in preguancy, and as she was moiiiiting her 
eanicl, a Koreish named Habrar, with characteristic fero- 
eity, drove the butt-end of his lance against her, throw- 
ing her to the ground, and eventually causing her death. 
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On thc coiKjucst of Mecca tlie niurderer was proscribed. 
After hidiiig for some time lie preseiited liiniself before. 
the Prophet, and threw himself on tlie nieroy of tho 
bereaved fathcr, The wrong was great; the erinie was 
atroeioiis,—but the injiiiy was personal. The inan was 
to all appearaiKte siiicero in his penitene.e and the profes- 
sioii of the faitli. Pardon was uneonditioiially granted. 
The Jewess who attempted liis Jifc at Khaibar, and 
Ikrima, the son of Abu Jahl, who was bitterly personal 
in his animosity towards tln^ Propliet, were freely 
forgiven. 

A tribe of (■hristian Bedouins (the Banii-Kalb), 
settled about Dhniat-uj-Jandal, liad in their depreda- 
tioiis app('ared on tlu? Medinite territories. An expedi- 
tion was iiow despatehed to suinmon tlieni to embrace 
Tshim and ft>rego their Jawless praetiees, Whilst 
<lelivering his injunotions to the eaptain w^lio headed 
this smali fore.e, Mohainm<'d iised the memorable words, 
“ In no ease shalt thou iise deceit (ir perfidy, nor shalt 
thou kill anv child.” ‘ 

t/ 

In his instruetions to tlie leaders of the expediti(^ns 
against marauding and hostile tribes and peoples, he 
inwariably enjoined them in peremptory terms never 
to injure the wcak. “ In avenging the injuries inflhtted 


^ ]>. Oompare tliese injunctious of tlie Arabian 

Propliet, as also tlie historie words of Abtl Bakr (the first Caliph) to Yezid 
ibii Abii-SufiS.n, when despatehiii^ liiin aj^aiiist the Byzaiitines, with the 
eomrnands of the Israelite prophet: “ Thus saitli the Lord of Hosta. 
. . . Now go and smite Anialek, and ntterly destroy all that they have, 
an<l spare them not; but slay both nian and woniaii, infant and suckling, 
ox and sheep, camel and ass,” 1 Sam. xv. 3 ; “ Slay iitteidy old and young, 
both maids, and little children, and women,” Ezek. ix. 6. 
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iipon U8,” he saul to his troops, wliom lic dispatched 
agaitist the Byzantincs, “ molcst not tlie liarmless 
inmates of domestii; seclusioii; spare the wcakness of 
the female sex; iiijurc not the infant at the hreast, or 
those who are ill on betl. AJistain from demolishing 
the dwellinjiR of the unresisting inhabitants; destroy 

o o ' •/ 


not tlie means of their subsistence, nor their fruit trees; 


and touch not the palm.’' A bu Bakr, following his 
niastei', tlius enjoined his eaptain: “ (J Yezld! be 
surę you do not oppress your own people, nor make 
theni uneasy, lait advise with them in all your affairs, 
and take care to do that whicli is right and just; for 
those that do otlierwise shall not prosper. Wheii you 
meet your cnemies quit yourselves like men, and do 
not turn your baeks; and if you gain the yictory, 
kill not little children, nor old people, nor women, 
Destroy no ])alm trees, nor burn any fields of corii. 
C^it down no fruit trees, nor do any mischief to cattle, 
only sueh as you kill for the necessity of subsistence. 
When you make any e.oyenant or article, stand to it, 
and be as good as your word. As y»)u go on, you will 
fiiid some religious persons that haye retired in monas- 
teries, who j»ropose to themsclyes to scrve God that 
way. Let them alone, and iicither kill them nor 
destroy their monasteries,” ^ Tliese injunctions contrast 
strangely with the fearful denuneiations of the Chris- 
tians, Catholic, Protestant, and Greek, from the days 
of St. Lactantius to those of the Coyenanters. The 


^ Conipare Mills History of Muhammedanim, |>p. 45, 46. Gagnier, Vie 
de Mahouut^ in loco. 
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followers of the “ Prince of Peace ” burnt and ravished, 
pillaged and murdered promiscuously old and young, 
małe and feniale, witliout compunction, up to recent 
times. And his vicegcrents on cartli, pojtes and 
patriarchs, hisłiops, priests, and presbyters, approved 
of thcir crimes, and frequently grautcd plenary absołu- 
tion for the most heinous ofFences. 


In the month of Shaban of this ycar (November- 
Deccmber, G27) an expeditiou was direeted against the 
Bani-Mustalik, These jDeople had iip to this time been 
on friendly terms with the Moslems. But recently, 
instigated Ijy their chief Hiirith, the son of Abu 
Dliirar, they had thrown off their allegiance, and 
committed forays on the subnrbs of Medina. The 
expedition was entirely successful, and several prisoners 
were takeii, amongst whom was a daugliter of Haritli, 
called Juwairiya.^ 

Six years liad now p;issed sińce the exiles of Mecca 
had left their homcs and their country for tłie sake of 
their faith, and of him who had infused into thein a 


new consciousness sucli as they had never felt before, 
awakening in them the spirit of imion, love, and 
brotherhood. People flocked from every part of 
Arabia to listen to the words of the wondrous man 


who had achieved all this; to ask his counsel in the 
affairs of everyday life, even as the sons of Israel 
consulted of old the prophet Samuel.* 

But the hearts of these exiles still yearned sadly for 


^ Ibn-Hisb^m, p. 725; Ibn-al-Athlr, vol. ii. p. 146. 

^ Stanley Lectures cm the Jctdsh Uhurch^ vol. i. in loco. 
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the place of their birth. I)riven from their homes, 
they łiad found refuge iii a rival city; expelled from 

i 

tlie precincts of the sacred Kaaba, which formed the 
glorious centre of all their associations,—the one spot 
round which gathcred the liistory of their nation,—for 
six years had tliey beeii dcnied the pilgrimage of the 
Iioly shrine, a cii.stom round which tinie, with its 
hoary traditions, had cast the halo of sanctity. The 
teacher hiinsolf longed to sec tlie place of liis nativity 
with as great a yearning. The terapie of the Kaaba 
belonged to th(; wholo Arab nation. The Koreish were 

merely the custodians of this shrine, and were not 

* 

authoriscd by the publie law of the country to interdict 
the approach ev(‘n of an enemy, if he prescnted himself 
without any hostile design, and with the avowed object 
of fulfilling a religious duty.^ 

The season of the pilgrimage had approached; the 
Prophct accordiiigly annouijced his iiitention of visiting 
the lioly places. At once a thousand Yoice.s responded 
to the cali. Preparations were rapidly madę, and, 
aćcompanied by seven hundred Moslems, Ansar and 
Muhajerin, all perfectly unarmed, he set out on the 
})ilgrimage.’^ The animosity of the Koreish, however, 
was not yet extinguished. They po.sted themselves, 
with a large amiy, some raiłeś in advance of Mecca, to 
bar the way, but soon after fell back on the city, in 
order to keep every point of access closed to the 

^ Tabari, vol. iii. p. 84; Caussiii de Percival, vol. iii. pp. 174, 175 
et seq. 

^ Ibn-Hisbdni, p, 740; Tabari, vol. iii. p. 84; Ibn-al-Atblr, vol. ii. 
p. 152 ; Abulfedd, p. 60, nientions tlie nuinber as 1400. 
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Moslems. Tliey swore solcmuly not to allow the 
followers of the Prophet to enter the shrine, and mal- 
treated the envov who was sent to tliem to solieit 

ł/ 

permission to visit the holy phices. A body of the 
Meccans went round the ProphePs encampment with 
the avowed object of killing any unwary Mosiem who 
might leavc the camp. They evcn attacked the Prophet 
Avith Stones and arrows.' Fimlino’ the idolaters im- 

o 

raoYable, and wisliful himself to end the state of 
warfare betwcen the Moslems and the Koreisli, Moham¬ 
med expressed himself willing to agree to any terms the 
Meccans might fcel inclined to impose. After much 
diiłiculty a treaty was concluded, by which it was 
agrced that all hostilities should ceasc for ten years; 
that any one coming from the Koreisli to the Prophet 
without the permission of the guarilinn or chief, should 
be redelivered to the idolaters; that any individual 
from amoiig the Moslems going over to the Meccans 


should not be surrendered; that any tribe desirous of 
entering into alliance, either with the Koreisli or with 
the Moslems, should be at lilierty to do so witliout 
hindrancc ; that the Moslems should retrace their steps 
on this occasion, without advancing farther; that they 


1 "Wlien soine of these men were seized and brought before the Prophet, 
he pardoned and released them. Ibn-Hish^in, p. 745.—It was on tliis 
occasion that the Moslems took the pledgo, called ‘‘ The Agreeable Pledge” 
(Biat-ur-Rhidwan), or “The Pledge of the Tree’* (Biat-iish-Shajara). 
OsmSn beiiig sent to the Koreisli to repeat the request for permission, 
they seized and detained him. The Moslems, fearful of his murder, 
Hocked round Mohammed, and solemnly swore to avenge his death. 
Ibn-Hisbam, p. 746; Koran, sura xlviii. ver. 17; comp. also Muir, 
vol. iv. p. 32. 
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shoultl be permittetl iii the following year to visifc 
Mecca, and to remaiii tliere for tliree tlays witli their 
travelling arms, namely, tlieir sciniitars in slieaths.' 

The moderation and magiianimity displayed by 
Mohammed in concluding this treaty caused some 
discontent among the morę impuLsive of his followers, 
in whose hearts the injuries and cruelties iuflicted 
by the Koreish yet rankled. In virtiie of the thir<l 
stipulation of the ti‘eaty, by whieh the Moslems bouml 
themselres to surrender every idolatei* who came 
over to their cause withont the permission of their 
patron or chief, the Koreisli demanded the surrender of 
several of tlie Vrophet’s disciples ; and their demand was 
immediately coinplied witli by Mohammed, in spite of 
the murmurs of some of the Moslems.* 

On his return to Medina, Mohammed, in pursuance 
of the eatholic. wish Ijy whieh he was inspired, that 
his religion sliould embi^aee all humanity,’’ despatehed 
several eiivoys to invite the neighbouring sovereigns 
and their subjects to drink of the <-*up of life offered to 

^ I,e, the Saldli-nr-r&ldh ,* Ihii-Hisluiin, p. 74T ; vol. ii. 

!>. 156; Misliklit, hk. xvii. cliap. 10, pait i, Tt was on the occasiou 
of this peace tliat a Koreisliite ciivoy wlio was seut to the Mosiem 
encampinent, struck witli the jirofound reverence and love shown to the 
Prophet by his followers, on his return to the Koreish, toki theni he 
had scen sorereigns like the Chosroes (Kesra), the Ca‘sar (Kaiser), and 
the Negus (Nejashi), surrounded witli all the pomp and circiunstance 
of royalty; but he had never witnessed a sovereign in the niidst of his 
subjects receiviiig such vcneration and ohedience as was paid to Moham¬ 
med by his people. Ibn-Hisliftm, p. 745 ; Ibn-al-Athir, vol. ii. p. 154; 
Tabari, vol. iii. p. 87 ; and Abiilfedń, p. 61. 

* As womeii were not included in the treaty, the demand ofthe id(»latcr 3 
for the surrender of the female Moslems was pereniptorily declined. 

^ Koran, sura vii. vers. 157, 158. 
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tliem by the preacher of Islam. Two of the most noted 
embassies werc to Heraclius the Emperor of tlie Greeks, 
and to Khiisru Parviz, the KesrA, of Porsia. The Kiiij^ 
of Kiiigs was amazed at the auda(;ity of the fugitire of 
Mecca in addressing him, the great Ghosroes, on terms 
of equality, and emaged at what he considered the 
insolenee of the letter, tore it to pieces, and drove the 
envoy from his presence with eonturaely. When the 
news of this treatment was broiight to the Projihet, he 
quietly observed, “ Thns will the empire of Kesra be torn 
to pieces.” ^ The fulfilmcnt of the prophecy is engrared 
on the pages of history. Heraclius, nlore polite or morę 
reverential, trcated the messenger with great respeet, 
and returned a graeious reply to the message. Before, 
however, leaving Syria he tried to acfpiaint himself 
better with the character of the man who had sent him 
the message. With this object he is said to have 
summoned to his presence some Arab merehants who 
had arrived at Gaza with a caravan from Arabia. 
Among tliem was Abu Sufian, at that time still one 
of the bitterest enemies of the Prophet. The Greek 
emperor appears to have put several (piestions to Abti 
SufiAn with regard to Mohammed, and his 1 ’eplies as 
preserved in the traditions, are almost identical with the 
summary which Jafar gave to the Negus of the teaehings 
of Mohammed. “ What are the doctrines Mohammed 
adyances ? ” asked Heraclius of Abu Sufian. “ He bids 
us abandon the worship of our aneient idols to adore 
one God; to bestow alms; to observe truth and purity ; 

^ Ibn-al-Athlr, vol. ii. pp, 163, 164. 
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to abstaiii froni foriiication and vice, and to flee abom- 
iiiations.” Aske<l if liis followers were increasing in 
imniber, or if tłicy wcre falling off, tlie reply was, “ His 
adberents are increasing incessautly, and there lias not 
l)eeii one wlio bas forsaken bim.” 

Aiiotbci* ainbassador sent soon aftorwards to tbe 
(rbassanidc prince, a fendatojy of Herac.lius, residing at 
Biisra, near Daniasciis, instead of ]*eceiving tbe reyerence 
and respect dne to an (‘nvoy, was cruelly murdered by 
anotlier <‘bief of tbe same family, and Amir of a 
(bristian tribe subject to Byzantium. Tbis yranton 
outrage of international obligations became eventuallv 
tl)e (‘ause of tbat war wliicli placed Isbim iji conflict 
witb tbe wbołe of (Ibristendom, Bnt of tliis we sball 
treat later. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE DIFFUSION OP THE FAITH. 




The Je\vi^sll tribcs, in spite of the reyerses tliey hadzA.n. i2th 

0^H 

already suffered, were still formidable,—still busy witli *«> ist May 

1 • • • • ^ TiK 62<Ja,c. 

tneir macliiuations to work tlie destruction of tlie Mos- 

« 

lems. Tliey possessed, at tlie distance of tliree or 
four days’ jouriiey to the nortli - east of Medina, a 
stroiigly fortified territory, studded with castles, the 
Principal of whicli, called al-Kamiis, was situated on 
an almost iiiaccessible hill. Tliis group of fortresses 
was called Khaibar, a word sigiiifying a fortified 
place. The population of Khaibar included several 
brahclies of the Bani-Nadhir and the Kuraizha, who 
had taken refiige tliere. The Jews of Khaibar had 
shown an active and implacable hatred towards 
Mohammed and his followers, and sińce the arrival 
of their brethren among them, this feeling had 
acąuired greater force. The Jews of Khaibar, united 
by an ancient ałliance witli the Bedouin hordę of the 
Bani-Ghatafan, and with other cognate tribes, worked 
incessantly for the formation of another coalition 

187 
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against tlie Mo&leins.* These latter were alive to the 
power possesscd by the desert - raees to iiijure them, 
and prompt measures were iieeded to avert the evils 
of aiiother league against Medina. Accordingly, early 
in the month of Muharram of this year, an expedition, 
eonsisting of aboiit 1400 men, was despatched against 
Khaibar. TJio Jows now solicited the assistanee of 
their allies. The Baiui-Fozara hasteued to their sup- 
port, but afraid of tlie Moslems tiirning their flank, 
and surpiising their flocks and herds in their absence, 
speedily retreated. The Jews were thus left alone to 
bear the brunt of the war. Terms were offered to 
them by the Moslems, but were refused. In spite of 
the most determined resistance on the part of the 
Jews, fortress after fortress opened its gate. At last 
came the turn of the redoubtable eastle, tlie al-Kamus. 
After a spirited defence, it also fell into the hands of 
the Moslems. The fate of this, their principal fortress, 
brought the remaining Jewish townships to see the 
utter futility of further resistance. They sued for 
forgiveness, whieh was accorded. Their laiids and 
immovable property were guaranteed to them (on 
condition of good conduct), together with the freo 
practice of their religion ; and, as they were exempt 
from the regular taxes, the Prophet imposed upon 
them the duty of paying to the commonwealth, iii 
return for the protection they would theneeforth enioy, 
half the produce of their lands. The movable pro¬ 
perty found in the' fortresses which the Moslems 

t 

^ Caussin de Perceral, vol. iii. pp, 193, 194. 
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reduced by regular sieges and battles, was forfeited to 
tlie array, and distiibuted among the men aocording to 
the character of tlieir arms; tlms, for instance, tłiree 
shares were given to a horsemaii, wliilst a foot-soldier 
re(.'eived only one.^ 

Towards th(! ond of the seveiitli year of the Hegira, 
Mohammed and his disciples availed theraselvts of 
tlieir triKre with the Koreish to accomplish the desire 
of their hearts"—the pilgrimage to the holy places. 
This journey, in Mosiem history, is reverently styled 
“The Pilgrimage, or Visit of Aceomplishment.”^ It 
was in March 629 that the Prophct, aecompanied by 
2000 Moslems, proeeeded to Meeca to jicrform the 
rites of the jA'sser Pilgrimage — rites whieh every 
pilgrini of Tshim has now to obserye. The Koreish 
would, however, have nothing to say to the pilgrims, 
and hołd no conyerse with them. For the three days 
diiring which the eeremonies lasted, they evacuated 
the city, and from the snmmits of the neighbouring 
heights watched the Moslems performing the rites. 
“ It was siirely a strange sight,” says Muir, with an 


^ Ilm-Hiisliani, pp. 764 and 773 ; Ibn-al-Atliir, roi. ii. ]>. 169. The 
story of Kiliana being tortured for the sake of clisclosiiig the concealed 
treasures is false. 

Freąuent atteinpts were madę about this time to assassinate the 
Prophet On his eiitry into Khaibar, a Jewess, aniniatcd witli the same 
Yengeful feelingas the Juditli of old, spread a poisoned rcpast for him and 
some of his followers. One of them died inimediately after he liad taken 
a few niouthfuls. The life of the Prophet was saved, but the poison 
])ermeated his system, and in after-life he siiffered severely from its 
effects, and eyentually died thereof. In spite of this crime, Mohammed 
forgave the woman, and she was allowed to reniuin among her people 
unbarmed. Tabari, vol. iii. p. 104 ; Ibn-al-Athlr, vol. ii. p. 170. ^ 

^ See Koran, sura xlviii. ver. 27. ® Umrat-ul-Kadh&. 
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iiiiconscious tlirill, “ wliicli at this time presented itself 
iu the vale of Mekka,—a sigJit unique in tlie history 
of tlie World. The ancieiit city is for three day.s 
evacuuted hy all its iiihabitants, liigli and Iow, every 
hou8(* desertcid; and, as tliey retire, the exiled 
<;onverts, niany years l)anislied from their birthplaee, 
apprflaeli in a grcat body, aceoinpanied by their allies, 
revisit tlie enipty homes of their childhood, and within 
the sliort allotted space, fiilfil the rites of pilgriinage. 
1’he outside inhabitants, cliinbing the heights aroiind, 
take refuge iinder tents, or other shelter aniong the 
hills and glens; and, elustering on the oyerhanging 
peak of Aboo-Kiibeys, thenee watch the niovemeuts 
of.the vi.sitors beneath, as with the Prophet at their 
head thcY make the eircuit of the Kaabeh, and the 
rapid pi‘ocession betweeii Es-Safa and Marwah; and 
anxiously sean every figurę if perehanee they may 
reeognise among the worshippers sonie long - lost 
friend or relative. It was a seene rendered possible 
only by the throes wliie.h gave birth to Islam.” * In 
strict conformity with the terms of the treaty, they 
left Mecea after a sojourn of three days. This peaceful 
fulfilment of the day-dream of the Mosleras was 
foliowed by important eoiiYersions among the Koreish. 
The self-re.straint and scrupulous rcgard for their 
pledged word displayed hy the Believers ei‘eated a 
yisible impression among the enemies of Islam. Many 
of those who were most violent among the Koreish in 
their opposition to the Prophet, men of position and 

^ Muir, Life of Mohammed^ voI. iii. 402. 
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iufluence, who łiad warred agaiiist liim, and reriled 
liiiii, struck by Mohammed’G kindiiess of lieai-t and 

nobility of naturo, wliicli oyorlookcd all crimes agaiiist 

« 

liiiuself, adoptc<l tlio Faitłi.i 

The murder of tlio Mo.slem envoy by a foudatoiy' 
of tlie (Ireek eniperor was an outrage wliieh oould 
not be passed over in silence, and unpiinished,. An 
expodition, consisting of three thousand men, was 
despatclied to exa(‘,t re|)aration fvf»ni tlie. (Ihassanide, 
prince. The lieutenants of the Byzantine emperor, 
instead of <lisavowiug the ('rime, adopted it, and tłms 
madę tlie (jiiarrel an imperial one. Uniting tlieir 
forees, they attaeked the IMoslems uear Muta, a, yillage 
not far from Balka in Syria, the seeiie of the murder. 
The Byzantines and tlieir allies were repulsed; but 
the disparity of numbers was too great, and the 
Aloslems retreated to Medina.“ 

It was about this tinie that the Koreish and tlieir 
allies, the Banu-Bakr, iii yiolation of the terms of peaee 
eoncluded at Iludeiba, attaeked the Baiid-Kliuzaa, wlio 
were under the jiroteetioii of, and iii alliance with, the 
jMoslems. They massacred a number of the Kliuzaa, 
and disjte.rsed the rest. The Banu - Kliuzaa brought 


^ For insUnice, Klialid-ibn-Walid, wlio coiiiinaiKlrd tlio Koadsli cfivahy 
at Oliod, and Aiiir ibu al-As, ftinious as Am nu 
^ Accorcling lo Caiissiu de Perceval, the iiaine of tliis eliieftain was 
Sluiritbhil, son of Amr (and not, as Abulfeda nientions it, Aiur, sou of 
Sluirdbhil).—Vol. ii. p. 253, and vol. iii. ]). 211. 

Caussiii de Perceral, vol. iii. j). 211 et secp ; Ibn-al-Atliir, voI. ii. })p. 
178-180. In this battle, Zaid, the sou of Harith, who coinmanded tlie 
Mosiem troops, Jitfar, a coiisin of Mohammed, and several other notables 
were killed. 
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tłieir compUiints to Mohammed, and asked for justice. 
The reigii of iiiiquity and oppression had lasted long 
at Mecca. The Mec-cjans had themselves violated the 
j)eac.(‘, and some of tlieir chief men luid takcn part iu 
the ma«sacre of the Khuzaa. The Prophet iramedi- 
atcly marched ten thousand men against tlie idolaters. 
Witli tłie exception of a slight resistance by Ikrima,’ 
and Safwan * at the head of their respective clans, in 
whic.h several Moslems werc killed, Mohammed entered 
Mecca alinost unopposed. 

Thus, at Icngth, Mohammed entered Mecca as a 
con(|ueror. He wlio was once a fuoitive, and per- 
sccuted, now came to prove his mission by deeds of 
niercy. The (ńty wliich had treated liini so cru elly, 
driven hini and his faithful band for refuje amoimst 

O O 

strangers, whicli liad sworn his lite and the lives 
of his dcYotcd disciples, lay at liis feet. His old 
perse(*utors, relentless and ruthless, who liad dis- 
graced hiimanity by infłicting cruel outrages upon 
inotfensive men and women, and even upon tlie lifeless 
dead, were now compłetely at his mercy. But in the 
liour of triumph every evił suffered was forgotten, 
cvery injury inflicted was forgiven, and a generał 
amnesty was exteiided to the poi^ulation of ]\Iecca. 
()nly four criminals, “ whom justice condemned,” madę 
up Moliammed’s proscription list when he entered as 
a coiKjueror the city of his bitterest eiiemies. The 
army folłowed his example, and entered gently and 
peaceably; no house was robbed, no woman was 

* The son of Abń Jahl, who fcll at Bedr. ^ The son of Ommeyya. 
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dnsulted. Most truły lias it l)eeii said tliat through all 
tlie annals of conquest, tliere has been iio triumpliaiit 
ciitiy like unto this one. But the idols of the iiatioii 

werc unrelentingly strucle down. Sorrowfully the 

* 

idolaters stood roimd and watclied tłu* dowiifall of 
the images they worshipped. And then da\vne«l 
upon them the truth, ^dieii they heard the old 
Yoicc at which they were wont to setoff and jeer ery, 
as lie struck down the idols, “ Truth has come, ainl 
falseliood vanisheth; vorih' falscliood is evancscent,”' 
how uttei*ly powerless were their gods ! 

After destroyiiig these aiicient idols and aholishing 
(■very pagan rite, Mohammed dclivered a soiinon to the 
asse)nbled people. He dwelt first upon the iiatural 
e(|uality and brothcrhood of inankind, in the words of 
tlie Koran,® and then proc.eeded as follows; “ Desceiid- 

ants of Koreish, how do vou think I should act towards 

^ •/ 

you ? ” “ With kindnoss and pity, gracious brother 

and iiephew,” replied tlie}.'^ At these words, says 
Tabari, tears caine into the eyes of the Prophet, and 
he said, “ I shall speak to you as Joseph spake unto 
his brothers. I sliall not reproach you to-day; 
(irod will forgive. He is the most mercifuł and com- 
passioiiate.” * 

And now was eiiacted a scene of which there is no 
parallel in the history of the worki. Hosts upon hosts 
came and adopted the religion of Mohammed. Seated 

^ Koran, sura xvii, ver. 83 ; Ibn-al-Atliir, vol. ii. p. 192. 

* Koran, sura xlix. ver. 13. 

^ Ibn-Hish&m, p. 821; Tabari, vol. iii. p. 134, 

* Koran, sura xii. ver. 32. 

N 
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on tłie hill of Safa, he received the old pledge, oxacted 
before from the Medinites: “ They would iiot adore 
anything; they would not conimit larceny, adultery, 
or infanti(;ide; tliey would not utter falsehoóds, nor 
speak evil of womeu.”^ 

Thns were the words of the Koranie pro])hecy ful- 
filled, “ When arrive.s vietory and assistaiiee from God, 
and seest thou men enter in host^ the religioii of God, 
then utter the praise of tliy Lord, and implore His 
piirdon; for He loreth to turn in mercy (to those wlio 
seek Him).” ^ Mohammed now saw his mission all hut 
completed. His priiieipal diseiples were despatehed in 
everv diree.tioii to eall the wild trihes of the des(*rt to 
Islam, and with striet iujunctions to preac.li peace and 
good-will, ()nly in case of violcnee they were to defeiid 
themselves. These iujuuetions were obeyed with only 
one exception. The troops under Khalid ibn-Walid, 
nnder tlu^ ortlers of this fiertie and newly-converted 
warrior, killed a few of tlie Bani Jadhima Bedouins,. 
apparently mistaking them for hostile soldiers; but tłu* 
other Moslems interfering, prevented further massacre» 
The news of this wanton Idoodshed deeply grieved the 
Prophet, and he cried, raising his hands towards heaveii, 
“0 Lord! I am innocent of wliat Khalid has doiie.”j 
He immediately despatehed Ali to make every possilde 
reparation to the Bani Jadhima for the outrage com- 

I 

mitted on them. This was mission congenial to Ali’s 


^ Ibn-al-Atliir, vol. ii. p. 192 ; Caus-sin cle Perceval, vol. iii. p. 234. 

2 Koran, sura cx.; coinp. Zamaklishari (the KtissMf}^ ®oypt* ^d., pt. ii. 
pp. 490, 491. 
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naturę, and he executed it faithfully. He madę eareful 
inąuiries as to tlie number of persons killed by KliAlid, 
their status, and tlie losses ineurred by tlieir families, 
and paid tlie Diat strictly. Wlien every loss was madt' 
good, be distiibuted tbe remainder of the money lie 
had brought among tbe kinsmen of the victinis and 
other niembers of tlie tribe, gladdeniiig every beart, 
says tlie ebronicler, by bis gentleness and benevolen(;e. 
(Wrying with bim tbe blessings of tbe wbole people, 
he returned to tbe Propbet, wbo overwbelined bim 
with thanks and praisesd 

Tbe formidable Bcdouiu trilies, tbe Hawazin, tbo 
1’liakif, and various otbers wbo pastured their flocks on 
tbe territories bordering Mecca, and some of wboiii 
posscssed strongly fortified towns like Tayef, unwilling 
to render obedience to tbe Moslems without resistanee, 
formed a league, with the intentiou of overwbelmini; 

O ^ , O 

Mohammed before be could make preparations t<» 
repulse their attack. His vigilance, however, dis- 
ajipointed tbem. After a well-contested battle fougbt 
near Hunain, a deep and narrow defile about ten miles 
to tbe north-east of Mecca,*^ the idolaters were defeated 
with great loss.® Separating their forces, one body of 
tbe enemy, consisting prineipally of the Thakif, took 

^ p]j. 834, 835 ; Ibu-al-Atliir, vol. ii. p. 195; Tabari, vo]. 

iii. p: 141. 

* Caussin cle Perceval, vol. iii. jc. 248; in tlie Kdmśs, Himain is merely 
saicl to be on the road froin Mecca to T&yef. RckIwcU, liowever, in a notę 
to his translation of the Koran, niakes the clistance only three ttiile.o. 
This surely is a nustake. 

® Tliis Wtle is referred to in the Koran, sura ix. yers. 25, 26; Ibn- 
Hishftin, p. 846; Ib^-ahAthtr, Vol« ii pp. 200, 201. 
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refuge iii tlicir city of Tńyef, wliich only eight or nine 
years before liacl drivcii the Prophet froni witliin its 
walk witli insiilts; tlie rest fied to a fortified camp in tlie 
valley of tlic Aiitiis. This was forced; aud tlie families 
of the Hawuzin, witli all tlieir worldly elfects,—tlieir 
flocks and licrds,—fell into the haiids of the Mosleins. 


Tayef was theii hesieged, hut after a few days 
Mohammed laised the siege, well kiiowiug tliat the 
pi*essure of <ar<'-um.stances would soon forcc the Tayefites 
to suhmit without hloodshed. Returning to the place 
where the captured Ilawazin were left for safety, he 
found a deputation from this formidable trihe awaitiiig 
lik return to solicit the restoration of tlieir families. 


Aware of the sensitiveness of the Arab naturę regard- 
ing their rights, Mohammed replied to the Bedouin 
deputies that he could not force his people to abandon 
all the fruits of their victory, and that they must at 
least forfeit their eft‘e(*ts if thev would regaiii their 

j O 

families. To this thev consented, and the following 
day, when Mohamuieil was offering tlie mid-day 
prayers/ witli his disciples ranged behind him, they 
(tamę and repeated the request: “We supplicate the 
Prophet to intercede with the Moslems, and the 
Moslems to intercede with the, Prophet, to restore us 
our women and children.” Mohammed replied to the 
deputies, “ My own share in the captives, and that of 
the children of Abdul Muttalib, I give you back at 
once.” His disciples, catching his spirit, instan- 

taneously followed his example, and six thousand 

_ ■ 

^ Tabari sap niorning pmyers, vol. iii. p. 155. 
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people were iii a moment set free.^ This generosity won 

the hearts of many of the Thakif,® who tendered their 

ałlegiance, and beeame earnest Moslems. The incident 

'which followed after the distrilmtiou of the forfeite<l 

« 

Hocks and herds of the Hawazin, shows not only the 
hołd the Prophet had ovei‘ tlie hearts of the Medinites, 
and the devotion he inspired them with, hut it also 
proves that at no period of his career liad he iiny 
materiał reward to offer to his discijdes. In the 
division of the spoił a łarger proportion fełł to the 
share of tlie newły - (;onverted Meecans tlian to the 
peopłe of Me(łina. 8ome of tlie Ansar looked upon 
tliis as an act of partiałity, aiuł tJieir (łiscoiitent 
reaełiing tłie ear of the Prophet, lie ordered them to 
ł)e assenil)łe(ł. He tłien addressed them in tłiese 


words; “Ye Ansar, I ]iave łeariit the discourse ye 
hołd among yoursełves. When I <'ame amongst yoii, 
you were waiułering in darkness, and tlie Lord gave 
you the rigłit direction; you were suffering, and He 
madę you liappy; at enmity among yoursełves, aiuł 
He has filłed your hearts with hrotherły łove and 
łtoncord. Was it not so, tełł me ? ” “ Indeed, it is 

even as thou sayest,” was tłie reply; “ to the Lorił 


Ilm-Hislifiriu, p. 877; Ilm-al-Atliir, vol. ii. p. 206; Tabari, vo]. iii. 


j). 155. 

2 The people of T&yef were so called. The stoiy told by Muir (vol. iv, 
p. 149), asa curious illustration of the Prophet^s laode of life, is apocryphal. 
It niust be reiuembered, firstly, that the divisioii of tlie booty had not 
biken place, and consequently the Prophet coiild not have giveu away as 
gift' part of his own share; but this he had promised to the deputies 
(before the division) to restore to the Haw&zin. The story i.s a fabrication, 
and utterly worthless. 
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and His Propłiet belong benevolence and grace.” 
“ Nay, by the Lord,” coiitinued the Propliet, “ but yc 
iniglit have answered, and answered truły, for I would 
have testified to its trutli myself. ‘ Tliou camest to 

rejeefed as an impostor, and we beliered in thee; 
łhou camest as a helpless fugitice, and we assisted 
thee: p>oor, and an outeast, a)ul we gaee thee an 
a,xj/lum ; comfortless, and ive solaced thee/ Yc Ausfu*, 
wliy disturb your liearts because of tlie tliings of tliis 
life? Are ye not satisfied that otliers sliould obtaiii 
tlie flocks and the (iamels, while ye go back unto your 
lionies witli me iu your midst ? By Him who holds 
my life iu His hauds, I shall never al)andon you. If 

nil mankind went one wav and tlie Arisar anotlier, 

*/ ^ 

verily I would join tlio Ansfir. The Lord be fayour- 
able unto them, and bless them, and their children, 
and their children’s children ! ” At these words, says 
the chronicler, they all wept until the teai*s ran down 
upon their beards. And they all cried with one voice, 
“ Yea, Prophet of (lod, we aro well satisfied with our 
‘ share.’ ” Thereupou they retired happy and eon- 
tented.^ 

Mohammed soon after returiied to Medtna. 

^ Il>n-Hlgluini, jb 886 ; Ilm-al-Atliir, yoI. ii. p. 208 ; Abiilft*(]a, p. 82. 
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The nintli year of tlie Hegira was noted for tlie9A.H.m 

April, (i^ 

embassies whicli flocked into Medina to render liomage 

y«ii AiC« 

to the Prophet of Isl^m. The cloud whicli had hitherto 
rested over this land, with its wild chivalry, its blood- 
feuds, and its heathenism, is now lifted for ever. The 

i» 

age of barbarism is past. 

The conquest of Mecca decided the fate of idolatry 
in Arabia. The people, who still regarded with venera- 
tion those beautifuł moon-goddesses, Mantyli, L^t, and 
Uzz4, and their peculiar cult, "were painfuUy awakened 
by the fali of its strongliold. Among the wild denizens 
of the desert the morał effect of the submission of the 
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Mec(;ai^s was greut. Deputations began to arrive froni 
all sides to tender thc allegianee and adliereiice of 
tribes hitherto most inimical to tlie Moslems.* Tlie 
primapal (‘.ompanions of tlie Propliet, and the leading 
eitizens of Medina, at his reąucst, roceived these envoys 
in thoir boiises, and entertained tlieni witli the tinic- 
honoured hospitality of the Aralis. On departure, they 
always rceeiyed an ample sum for the expense8 of the 
road, with some additional presents, correspondiug to 
their rank. A written treaty, guaranteeing the privileges 
of the tribe, was often gi‘anted, and a teacher invariably 
aecompanied the departing guests to instruct the newly- 
<;onverted 2 >eople in the duties of Islam, and to see that 
every remnant of idolatry was obliterated from their midst. 

AYliilst thus engawid in consolidating the tribes of 

o o o 

Arabia imder thc new gospel, the great Seer was alive 
to the daugers which threatened the new confederation 
from outside. 

The Byzantines secm about this time to have indulged 
in those dreams of Arabian e,onquests which had, onc<i 
before, indiK^ed the founder of the Roman empire to 
despatch expeditions into that country.® Heraclius had 
returned to his dominions, elated by his yictories over 
the Pefsians. His political yision could not have been 

N 

blind to the strange eyents which were taking place in 
Arabia, and he had probably not forgotten the repulse 
of his lieutenants, at the head of a large army, by a 
handful of Arabs. During his stay in Syria he had 

^ Ibn-Hishfim, p. 934 et seq.; Ibn-al-Atlitr, vol, ii. p. 219. 

2 I allutle to the eipeditioii of .ffilius Gallus, under Augustus. 
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(lirected his feiulatories to collect an over\vlieImiiig 
force for the iriyasion of Arabia. The news of these 
preparations was soon brought to Mecliiia, and cansed 
somc' consternation among the JMoslems. It was the 

O 

middle of the year (Rajjab, Oetober 630), and the 
intensity of the heat, the liardships of the journey, and 
the marvelloiis stoiies regai*ding the power of the 
]5yzantine empire, madę many nnwilling to volunteer 
for tlie expedition whieh was prepared to repel the 
tlireatened attack. A smali foree, howcver, was col- 
lected; aeeompanied by the Prophet, the volunteers 
marchci] towards the frontier. Their siifferings from 
heat and thirst were intense. After a long and painful 
march they reached Tabiik, a piacie situated inidway 
between Medina and Daraascus,^ where they halted. 
Here they learnt to their amazenient, and pcrhaps to 
their relief, that the appreheńded attack was a Grecian 
dream, and that the emperor had his hands fuli at 
Home. Finding, therefore, nothing at the moment to 
threateii the safcty of the Medinite commonwealth, the 
Prophet ordered the Moslems to retrace their steps.“ 
After a sojourn of twenty days at Tabuk, where they 
found abundance of water for themselves and forage for 
their famished beasts of burden, the Moslems returned 
to Medtna in the month of Ramazau.® 


^ Caussin de P(U'(;eva], vol. iii. pp. 285, 286. 

2 Ibn-Hisli&in, p. 904; Ibn-al-Atliir, vol. ii. p. 215 ; AbulfedS, p. 85, 

^ According to C. de Perceval, middle of December 630 a.c. The 
cliapter ix. of the Koran treats vividly of these eveiits, At Tabftk 
Mohammed received the siibmission of many of the neigliboiuing chiefs; 
Ibn-ahAthir, vol. ii; p. 215. 
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The Prophet’s return to Medina was signalised by 
tlie arrival of a deputation from the refractory and 
liard-hearted idolaters of Tjiyef, the very people who 
liad driven the poor preachcr from their midst with 
insults and violence. Orwa, the Tdyefite chief, who 
liad come to Mecca after the Hiideiba incident as the 
Koreishite cnvoy, was so impressed with the words of 
the Teacher and his kindness, that shortly after tlie 
accomplishment of his mission he had come to the 
Prophet and embraced his religion. Though repeatedly 
warned by Mohammed of the dangers he ran among the 
])igoted of his city, he hastened back to lYiycf to pro- 
<.hiim his abjuration of idolatry, and to invitc his fellow- 
(dtizens to share in the blessings imparted by the new 
Faith. Arriving in the evening, he madę public his 
conversion, and called upon the people to join him. 
The following morning he again addresscd them ; but 
his words roused the priests and worshippers of Uzza 
into frenzy, and they literally stoned him to death. 
With his dying breath he said he had oflered up liis 
l)lood unto his Master for the good of his people, and 
he thanked God for the honour of martyrdom, and as a 
last wish prayed his friends to bury him by the side of 
the Moslems who had falleii at Hunain.^ The dying 
w'ords of Orwa had a greater effect upon his compatriots 
than all his endeavours whilst living. The martyr’s 
blood blossomed into faith in the hearts of his 
murderers. Seized with sudden compunction, perhaps 
also wearying of their hostility with the tribes of 

^ Ibn-Hishiim, pp. 914, 915 ; Ibn-al-Athir, vol. ii. p. 216. 
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tlie desert, tlie Tayefites sent tlie deputation to whicli 
we have referred above, to pray for forgiveness and 
permission to enter tlie circle of Islam. Tliey begged, 
however, for a sliort respite for their idols. First they 
asked two years, tlieii one year, and tlien six months; 
)»ut all to no purpose. The grace of one month miglit 
siirely be conceded, tliey urged as a last appeal, 
Mohammed was ininiovable. Islam and the idols 
conld not exist together. They then begged for 
exemption from the daily prayers. Mohammed replied 
that without devotion religion could be nothing.^ 
Sorrowfully, at last, they submitted to all that was 
reqiured of them. They were excused, however, from 
destroyiiig the idols with their own hands, and the 
well-known Abu Sufian, the son of Harb, the father of 
the notorious Muiiwiyah, the Judas Iscariot of Islam, 
one of those who have been stigmatised as the Mualafat- 
ul-Kulub (the nominał bclievers),—for they liad adopted 
the faith from policy,—and Mughira, the nephew of 
Orwa, were selected for that work. They executed 
their commission amidst uproarious cries of despair and 
grief from the women of Tayef ® 

The tribe of Tay had about this tiine proved recalci- 
trant, and their disaffection was fostered by the idola- 
trous priesthood. A smali force was despatched iiiider 

^ Ibii-al-Atliir, vol. ii. p, 217. 

^ Ibii-Hisliani, pp, 917, 918 ; Tabari, vol. iii. pp. lGl-163. The fęreat 
number of deputations received by Mohammed iii tlie iiinth year has led 
to its being called the “ year of deputations.” The principal adhesions 
which followed immediately iipon the conversion of the* Thdkif were of 
the Himyarite Pgnces of Yemen, of Mahra, of Oman, of the country of 
the Bahrain, aiidW the tribes domiciled in Ycmania. 
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Ali, to recluce them to obedience and to destroy their 
idols. Adi, tlie sou of the famous Hatim, whose 
generosity and muiiificencc lias been sung by poeta and 
ininstrels througliout the Eastern worki, was tlie chief 
of his tribe. On the approach of Ali he fled to Syria; 
but his sister, with sonie of his priiKtipal clansmen, fell 
iiito the hands of the Moslems. They were conducted, 
with every raark of respect and sympathy, to Medina. 
Mohammed at onco set the daughtcr of Hatim and her 
people at liberty, and bestowed on them many valuable 
gifts. She procetKlcd to Syria, au<l toki her brother of 
the nobleness of Mohammed. Touched by gratitude, 
Adi hastened to Medina to throw himself at the feet of 
the Prophet, and eventually embraced Islam. Return- 
ing to his people, hc persuaded them to abjure idolatry ; 
and the Banu-Tay, once so wcddcd to fetiehism, became 
thenceforth dcvoted followers of the religion of 
Mohammed,’ 


Another notable eonversion whieh took place about 
the same time as that of the Bani-Tav is deservinff of 

O 

morę than passing noti<.‘e. Kaab-ibn-Zohair, a dis- 


^ Ibn-HLslifim, pp. 948, 949 ; Ibn-al-Atliir, yol. ii. p. 218; Tabari, yoI. 
ii. pp. 171-174, The conversion of Adi occiirred iu Ibibi II. of the nintli 
year (July-AufriiMt, 630 a.c.), and, accordiiigly, to liave been placed 
before the expedition to TabAk. But I have followod the order of the 
Arab historians. When the daughter of HAtim, who.se nanic was Suf&na, 
came ł^efore the Propliet, she addres.sed him i u the following words: 

* Apostlc of God, my father is dead ; my brotlier, iny only relatioii, fled 
into the moniitains on the approacli of the Moslems, 1 cannot ransom 
niyself; it is thy generosity wliich I implore for my dcliverance. My 
fatlier was an illiistrious mau, the prince of his tribe, a man who ransome<l 
prisoners, protected tlie honoiir of wonien, noiuislied the poor, consoled 
the afflicted, never rejectcd any dernand. I am Sufdna, daughter of 
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tinguisłied poet of tlic tribe of Mcjzayim, had placed 
liimself urider tlie baii by trying to incite liostilities 
against the Moslcms. His brotlier was a Mosiem, aud 
liad couiiselled him stroiigly to alKindon idolatry and 
adopt Islam. Kaab, following the advi(;e of his brother, 
camc secretly to Medina, and proceeded to the mosque 
where Mohammed was wont to preach. There he saw 
a man surrounded by Arabs listening to liis words 
with the greatest veneration. He at once recoguised 
the Prophet, and penetrating into the cirele, said 
aloud, ‘‘ Apostle of (lod, if I should bring before 
thee Kaal) as a Mussulman, would you pardon him?” 


“ Yes,” answered Mohammed. 


“ It is I who am Kaal), 


the son of Zoliair.” Seveml people around the Prophet 
wanted leave to jmt him to death. “No,” said tlie 
Prophet, “ I have given him grace.” Then Kaab 
begged permissiou to recite a Kasida * which has 
always been (!onsidered a ma.ster - piece óf Arabie 
poetry. When ho came to the lines* quoted at the 
head of this chapter, the Prophet bestowed on the 
poet his own mantle, which w'as afterwards sold by 
liis family to Muawiyah for 40,000 dirhems, and after 


Hatim.” “Tliv fatliei*,” answered Moliammed, ‘Miad the yirtues of a 
Mussulman; if it were permitted to me to inyoke tlie mercy of God on any 
one whose life was passed in idolatry, I would pray to God for mercy for 
tlie soul of H&tini.” Then addressing the Moslems around him, he said : 
“ The daughter of Hatim is free, her father was a generous and hiimane 
man; God loves and rewards the merciful.” And with Bufami, all her 
people were set at liberty. The Persian poet Sadi has some beautiful 
lines in the Bostdn concerning this touching episode. 

^ Called the Kasida-UBanat Sadd, from the opening words of the poein. 

* ‘‘The Prophet is the torch which has lighted up the worki; he is the 
sword of God for destroying ungodliness.” 
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passing into tlie liaiuls of the Ahassides^ is now pre- 
servecl by the Ottoraan Turks.* 

Ilitlierto uo proliibition haJ issuetl agaiiist the 
heathens eutcring the Kaaba, or performing tlieir old 
idolatrouH rites withiii its f:<acred precincts. It was 
now decided to put an end to tliis unomalous State, 
and remove once for all any possibility of a relapse 
into idolatry on the part of those on whom the new 
and purc creed hung somcwhat lightly. Accordingly, 
towards the end of this year, dnring the raonth of 
j)ilgrimag(‘, Ali was coinmissioned to rea<l a prordama- 
tion to tlie assemlded multitudes, on the day of the 
great saerifico [Ye.tun-un-Nahr), which should strike 
straight at the heart of idolatry and the immoralities 
attendant upon it: “ No idolater slndl, after this 
year, perform tłie pilgrimage; no one sliall make 
the Circuit (of the tempie) iiaked; ■ wlioever hath a 
treaty with the Prophet, it shall continne binding till 
its termination; for the rest, four inonths are allowed 
to every man tu return to his territories; after that 
there will exist no obligation on the Prophet, except 
towards those with whom treaties have been coucluded.’’^ 


^ Callecl tlie KhirJiai-shońf (the Holy Mauth^), whicli is taken out as 
tli(3 national standard in times of great emergency. Tlie KaHt(ki4*Bdn(ii 
Hmdy which is soinetiiiies also called the Kasukt-ul-lhrda (the Kasida of 
the Maiitle), is differeiit from the KaMit-ul-Borda of Ahfi Abdullah 
Mohamnied-ihn-Said, who flourished in the reigu of Mralik Tahir, whicli 
opens with the following lines :— 

^ Alluding to a disgraceful ciistom of the idolatrous Arabs. 

® Ibn-Hish&m, pp, 921, 922; Ibn-al-Athlr, vol. ii. p< 222; Abulfed&, 
p. 87. 
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This “ Declaration of Discliarge,” a.s it is styled Ly 
Mosiem writers, was a manifestatiou of far-siglitiid 
wisdom 011 the part of the Prophet. It was iiiipossil)le 
for tlie State of society and morals whieli theii existed 
to continue; tlie idolaters, mixing year after year 
witli tlie Mosiem pilgrims, if allowed to perform the 


lascivious and degrading ceremonics of tlieir ciiltus, 


would sooii liave iindone what Mohammed had so 


laboriously ae( 50 iiiplished. History had already scen 
another gifted, yet uncultured, braneh of the same 
stoek as the Arabs settling among idolaters; their 
leaders had tried to preservc the worship of Jehovah 
by Wholesale buteheries of the worshippers of Baal. 
They had failed miserably, The Israelites had not 
only succumbed iinder the evil iiitluenees which sur- 
rounded them, but had even siirpassed those Avhoni 
they at first despised, in the practiee of nameless 


abominations. 


In later times the folłowm-s of Chris- 


tianity relentlessly persecuted each other for the sake 
of bringing about a harmony in the huinan concep* 
tion coiK^erning the naturę of some bread and Avine. 
Mohammed felt that any compromise with heathcnism 
would nullify all his work. He aecordingly adopted 
means seemingly harsh, but yet benignant in their 
iiltimate tendency. The vast concourse who had 
liśtened to Ali returned to their homes, and before' 
the foliowing year was over the majority of theni 
were Moslems. 


\ 
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ioah. lith DiuiiNG tlus year, as m the precediiiji- uumorous 

Aprłl 631 t 0 , . , . T,r 1, t /. 

29th March cml)assics Dourecl iiito Medina irom cycit part ot 

G 32 a.c. ^ . 

Arabia to to.stifv to tlie adhcsion of their cliiefs 
and their tribes. 'lo tlie teachers, whoiu Mohammed 
s('nt into the ditfereiit proviuces, hc iin'ariably gave 
tlie folloMung iiijimetioiis: “Deal ^^eiitly with the 
peoi»le, and be not liarsh; chcer tliem, and coutemn 
them not. And ye will meet with many people of the 
books '^ M’ho will (piestion tliee, what i.s the key to 
heaven ? Keply tó them [tlie key to lieaven is] to 


» 


te.stifv to the truth of (lod, and to do nood work.” 

ą/ ■ ^ 

The mi.s.sion of Mohammed ^yas iiow acliieved. In 
the midst of a nation steeped in barbarism a prophet 
had ariscn “ to relicarse unto them the sign-s of God, 
to sanctify them, to teacli them the scriptures atid 

' In the tentu year of the Hegłra took place the conver8ions of the 
ivniaining tribes of Yemen and of HijSz. Theu followed the conversions 

of tlie tribes of Hadhraniaut and Kinda. 

_ * 

^ (liristians, Jews, and Zoroastrians. ^ Ibn-HisMni, p. 907. 
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kiiowledge,—them wlio before liad been iii iitter dark- 
ness.”^ He found them sunk iii a degrading and 
sanguiiiaiy siiperstition, and he inspired them with the 
belief iu one sole God of truth and love. He saw 
them disunited, and engaged iu perpetual war with 
each other, and he united them by the ties of brother- 
hood and charity. From time immemorial the pen- 
insula was wrapt in absolute morał darkness. Spiritual 
life was iitterly imknown. Neither Judaism nor Chris- 
tianity had madę any lasting impression on the Arab 
mind. The people were sunk in superstition, cruelty, 
and vice. Incest and the diabolical custom of female 
infanticide were common. The eldest son inherited 
his fathers widows, as propcrty, with the rest of the 
estate. The worse than inhuman fathers buried alive 
their infant daiighters; and this erime, which was most 
rife among the tribes of Kcjreish and .Kinda, was 
regarded, as among tlie Hindoo Eajpoots—a mark 
of pride, The idea of a futurę existence, and of 
rotribution of good and evil, were, as motiwes of 
human action, practi(vally unknown. Only a few years 
l)efore, such was the conditiou of Arabia. What a 
ehansfe had these few years witnessed ! The anęjel 

O •/ O 

of heaven had yeritably passed over the land, and 
breathed harmony and love into the hearts of those 
who had hitherto been engrossed in the most inhuman 
practices of semi-barbarism. What had onee been a 
morał desert, where all laws, human and divine, were 
contemned and infringed without remorse, was now 

Koran, sura lxii. ver8. 2-5. 

O 
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transformed into a garden. Idolatry, with its nameless 
abominations, was utterly destroyed. Islam furnishes 
the only solitary example of a great religion whicli, 
though preaclied among a natioii and rcigning for tlie 
most part among peopbi not yet emerged from the 
twiliffht of an early fivilisation, bas smiceedod in 
eftectually restraining its votaries from idolatry. 
Tliis phenomenon has b(‘en jiistly a(',knowle<lged as 
the pre-eminent glory of Islam, and the most 
remarkahle evidence of the genins of its founder. 
hong had Christianity and Judaism tried to wean 
the Arab tribes from their gross superstitions, their 
inhuman praetices, and their licentious immorality. 
But it was not till th(*y heard “the spirit-stirring 
strains ” of the “ Appointe<l of God ” that they bef-anu' 
conscious of the presenee of the God of truth, over- 
shadowing the unirerse with Tlis powor and love. 
Hcncefortli their aims are not of this (iarth alone; 


there is somothing beyond the gravc—higher, purer, 
aml diviner—ealling them to the practice of charity, 
goodness, justice, and universal love. God is not 
mercly the God of to-day or of to-morrow, earved out 
of wood or stone, but the mighty, loviug, merciful 
Ch’eator of the world. Mohammed was the source, 
nnder Providence, of this new awakening,—the bright 
fountain from wliich flowed the stream of their hopes 
(łf eternity; and to hiiu they paid a fittiiig obedience 
and reverence. They were all animated with one 
desire, naraely, to serye God in truth and purity; to 
obey His laws reverently in all the alfairs of life. The 
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truths and maxims, tlie precepts wliich, from time to 
time during the past twenty years, Mohammed liad 

delivered to liis followers. were embalmed in tlieir 

* 

hearts, and liad beeome the ruling principles of every 
action. Law and morality were united. “Never, 
sińce tlic days when primitive Christianity startled 
the World from its sleep, and waged a mortal conflict 
with heathenism, liad men seen the like aroiising of 

* O 

spiritual life,—the like faith that suffered sacrifice, 
and took joyfully the spoiling of goods for conscience’ 
sake.” ^ 


The mission t)f Mohammed was now accomplished. 
And in this fact,—the hict of the wholc work being 
achieved in his lifctime,—lies his distinctive superiority 
over the prophets, sages, and philosophers of other 
times and other countries. Jesus, Moses, Zoroaster, 
Sakya-Muni, Plato, all had their notions of realms 
jłf God, their republics, their ideas, through whieh 
degraded himiauity was to be elevated into a new 
morał life : all had departed from this world with 
their aspirations unfulfilled, their bright visions un- 
realised; or had bequeathed the task of elevating their 
fellow-men to sanguinary disciples or monarch-pupils."^ 
It was reserved for Mohammed to fulfil his mission, 
and that of his predecessors. It was reserved for him 
alone to see accomplished the work of amelioration,— 
no royal disciple came to his assistance with edicts to 


^ Miiir, vol. ii. p. 269. Corning from an avowed enemy of Islam, this 
observation is of the iitmost value. 

A Joshua among the leraelites; an Asoka ainong the Buddhists; a 
barius among the Zoroastrians; a Constantine among the Christians. 

Vii 
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cuforce tlie new teachings. May not the Mosiem justly 
say, the entire work was tlie work of God ? 

The hum])le preacher, who had only the other day 
l»een hunted out of tho city of his birth, and been 
stoned out of tlic place where hc had betaken hiraself 
to preach Ood’s words, had, within the short space of 
nine years, lifted up liis people frorn the a])ysmal 
<lopths of morał and spiritual degradation to a con- 
eeptioT) of purity and justi(;e. 


His life is the nol)lcst record of a work nobly and 
faithfully performed. He infused vitality into a dor- 
mant people; he Consolidated a congerics of warring 
tril)es into a nation iiispired into action with the hope 
of eyerlasting life; luj concenti‘ated into a focus all 
the fragmentaiy and broken liglits which had ever 
fallen on tlie heart <if inan, Such was his work, 
and he performed it with an enthusiasm and 
f(.'rvour which admitted no compromise, conceired 
no halting; with indomitable courage which brooked 
no resistance, allowed no fcar of coiisecpienees; 
with a singleness of purpose which thought of no 
self. The religion of divine unity preached on the 
shores of Galilee had given place to the worship of 
an incarnate God; the old worship of a. female deity 
had revived among those who professed the creed of 
the Ma&ter of Nazareth. The Recluse of Hira, the 
unlettered philosopher,—born among a nation of un- 
yielding idolaters, — impressed ineflfaceably the unity 
of God and the equality of men upon the minds of the 
nations who once heard his voice. His “democratic 
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thimder ” was the sigiial for tlie uprise of the humaii 
iritellect against tlie tyraimy of priests and rulors. Iii 
“ tliat World of wrangling creeds and oppressive institu- 
tions,” when the human soul was cruslied under the 
weight of nnintelligiblo doginas and the liuman body 
trampled under the tyranny of vested interests, lu; 
broke down the barriers of easte and exclusive privi- 
leges. Ile swept away with liis breath the cobwebs 
which self-interest had woven in the path of man 
to (lod. Ile abolished all exclusivenes8 in man’s rela- 
tions to his Creator. This unlettered Prophet, whose 
message was for the niasses, proclaimed tlu^ value t)f 
knowledge and learning. By the Pen, nian’s works 
are. recorded. By the Pen, man is to be judged. T1j(* 
Pen is the ultimate arbiter of human ae.tions in the 
sight of the Lord. His persistent and unvarying 
appeal to reason and to tlie ethical faeulty of man* 
kind, his rejection of miracles, “ his thoroughly 
democratic conception of the divine government, the 
universality of his religious ideał, his simple humanity,” 
—all serve t<.) diflerentiate him from his predeeessors. 
“ all affiliate him,” says the author of Orientul 
Heligions, “with the modern world.”, His life and 
Work are not wrapt in mystery. No fairy tale has 
been woven round his personality. 

When the hosts of Arabia came fiocking to join his 
faith, Mohammed felt that his work was accomplished ; * 
and under the impression of his approaching end, he 
<letermined to make a farewell piłgrimage to Mecca. 

^ Koran, sura cx. 
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On the 25th of Zu’l-Kaada (23rd Februaiy 632), tlic 
Prophet left Medina witli an immense concourse of 
Moslema.* On his arrival at Mecca, and hefore com- 
pleting all the rites of the pilgrimage, hc addressed the 
assembled multitude froni tlie top of the Jahal-ul- 
Arafdt (8th Zul-IIijja, 7th March), iu words which 
yet live in tlic hearts of all Moslems. 

“ Ye people ! listcii to my words, for 1 know not 
whether another year will be Youchsafed to me after 
this year to find myself amongst you.” 

“ Your lives and propsrty are sacred and inviolable 
amongst one another until ye appear bcfore the Lord, 
as this dav and this month is saered f<,)r all: an<l 
remember ye shall have to appear before your Lord, 
who shall demand from you an account of all your 
actions. . . . Ye people, ye have rights over your 
wives, and your wives ]iave rights over you. . . . 
Treat your wiyes with kindncss. . . . Yerily ye have 
taken them on the security of God, and have madę 
their persons lawful unto you ly the w'ords of God.” 

“ And your slaves! See that ye feed them with sueh 
food as ye eat yourselyes, and clotho them with the 
stuff ye wear; and if they commit a fault which ye are 
not inclined to forgive, then part from them, for they 
are the seryants of the Lord, and are not to be harshly 
treated.” 

“ Ye people! listen to my words and understand the 

^ Ibn-Hish&m, p. 966; Ibn-al-Athir, vol. ii. p, 230. It is said that 
from 90,000 to 140,000 people accompaniecl the Pi*ophet. This pilgrimage 
is called the Hajjat-uł-Baldgh ot Hajjat-ul-Isldm. 
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same. Know that all Moslems are hrothers wito ona 
another. Ye are one brotherliood. Nothing whicli 
])elougs to another is lawful unto his brother, uiiless 
freely given out of good-will, Guard yourselyes froni 
(iommitting injustice.” ‘ 

“ Let him that is present tell it unto him that is 
abseiit. Haply he that shall be told may remeniber 
better than he who hatli heard it.” 


This Sermoii on the Mount, less poeticaJly beautiful, 
certainly less mysticul, than tlie othcr, appeals by its 
practicality and stroiig common sense to liigher 
minds, and is also adapted to the eapacity and 


demands of inferior natures whieh reejuire positive 
and comprehensible directions for morał guidance. 


Towards the conclusion of the sermoii Mohammed, 


overpowered by the sight of the intense enthusiasm of 
tlie people as they drank in his words, exclaimed, “ O 
Lord! I have delivered my message and accomplishcd 
my Work.” The assembled hosts below with one voice 
(uied, “ Yea, verily thou hast.” “ O Lord, I beseecli 
Tliee, bear Thou witness unto it.” 


AYith these words the Prophet finished his address, 
which, according to the traditions, was remarkable 
for its length, its eIoquence, and enthusiasm. Soon 
after, the necessary rites of the pilgrimage being 
finished, the Prophet returned with his followers to 
Medina. 


The last year of Mohammed’8 life was spent iii ii a.h. 

.1 . tt 111 • • i* 1 20thMaroh 

that City. He settleci the organisation ot the pro-^32toJ8th 

^ n X Marchoas 

^ Ibn-HishS.Di, pp. 968, 969. 
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vinces and tribal conimunities wliicli had adopted 
IslA,m and become the componeut parts of tlie Mosiem 
federation. In fact, thougli the faith had not pene- 
trated among the Ai‘ab races settled in Syria and 
Msesopotainiu, most of whom were Christians, the 
wholc of Arabia now foliowed the Islamie faith. 


Officers were sent to the provinces and to the 
A^arious tiibes for tlie purpose of teaching the people 
the duties of Islam, administering justice, and colleet- 
iriir the tithes or zahtt. Muaz ibii-Jabal was sent to 

O 

Yemen, and Mohammed’s parting injunetion to hira 
was to rely on his own judgment in the administration 
of aftairs in the event of not finding any authority in 
tlie Koran. To Ali, whom he deputed to Yemama, he 
said, “ When two parties eonie before yoii for justice, 
do not <lecide before hearing both.” 

Preparations were also conmienccd for sending an 
(!xpedition under Osama, the son of Zaid, wiio was 
killed at Muta, against the Byzantiiies to exact the 
long-delayed reparation for the murder of the envł)y 
iu Syria. In faet, the troops were already encamped 
outside the city ready for the start. But the poisoii 
which liad been given to the Prophet by the Jewess at 
Khaibar, and which had slowly penetrated liis system, 
began now to show its efifects, and it beeanie evident 
that lie had not long to live. The news of his 
approachiiig end led to the stoppage of the expeditioii 
under Osama. It had also the effect of produciug 
disorder in sonie of the outlying provinees. Three 
pretenders started up, claiming divine commission for 
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their reign of lieentioiisiiess and plunder. They gave 
themselyes out as propliets, and tried by all kind.s of 
imposture to win over their tribes. One of tliese, tlie 
most dangerous of all, was Ayliala ibn-Kaal), ])etter 
known as al-Aswad (the bkick). He was a eliief of 
Yemen, a nian of grcat wealtli and c(pial sagacity, and 
a (deA^er conjiiror. Aniong his simple tribesmen, the 


eonjiiring tricks lie performed invested him with a 
divine cliaracter. He soon sueeeeded in £i:ainin<!i: theni 

o O 


over, and, with tlieir help, reduced to subjcction many 
of the neiglibouring town.s. He killed Shahr, wlio 
liad been appointed by Mohammed to the governor- 


ship of Sana in tlie jdace of Bazan, liis father, wlio had 


just died, Bazan liad been the vieeroy of Yemen 
under the (liosroes of Persia, and after his adoption 
of IslAm was continued in liis Adeeroyalty by the 
Prophet. He had during his lifetime exel‘cised great 
influence, not only oA'ei* his Persian eompatriots settled 
in Yemen, aa'1io were ealled by tlie name of Ehiia, but 
also oA^er the Arabs of the proviuee. His example 
had led to the eonversion of all the Persian settlers of 


Yemen. Al-AsYAaid, the impostor, had massaered 
Shahr, and forcibly married his Avife Merzbana. He 
Ava8 killed by the Ehna, a-ssisted by Merzbdna, Avhen 
he was lying drunk, after one of his orgies. The other 
two pretcnders, Tulayha, son of Khuwailid, and Abu 
Thumama Haroun, son of Halib, commonly ealled 
Moseilema, were not suppressed until the accessioii 
of Abu Bakr to the caliphate. Moseilema had the 
audacity to address the Prophet in the following 
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terms: “ From Moseilema, prophet of God, tx) Mołiam- 
med, prophet of Goci, salutatioiis! I am your partner; 
tlie power must be divided between us : lialf the eartłi 
for me, the otlier half for your Koreishites. But the 
Koreishites aro a greedy people, who will liardly rest 
satisfied with a just divisioii.” Mobamuiecrs reply 
reveals liis steiiiiig iiature. “ Mohammed, tlie Prophet 
of God, to Moseilema the Liar. Peace is oii those who 
follow the right patii. The earth beloiigs to God ; He 
bestows it on whom He pleaseth. Gnly those prosjier 
who fear the Lord! 


The last days of the Prophet wcre remarkable for 
the calmiiess and serenity of his mind, whieh enabled 
him, though weak and feeble, to preside at the public 
prayers until within three days of his death. Gne 
night, at midnight, he went to the place whore his old 
companions were lying in the slumber of death, and 
lirayed and wept by tlieir tombs, invoking Gocbs łdess- 
ings for his “ companions resting in peace.” He chose 
Ayeslia’s house, close to the moscjue, for his stay 
during his illness, and, as long as his strength lasted, 
took part in the public prayers. The last time he 
appeared in the moscjue he was supported by his two 
cousins, Ali and Fazl, the son of Abbas. A smiłe of 


inexpre8sible sweetiiess played over his countenance, 
and was remarked by all who surrounded him. After 
the usual praises and hymns to God, he addressed the 
multitude thus: “ Moslems, if I have wrongcd any one 
of you, here I am to answer for it; if I owe aught to 
any one, all I may happen to possess belongs to you.” 
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Upon hearing this, a mau iu tlie crowd rosę and 
(daimed tliree dirhenis which lie had given to a poor 
nian at the Propliet’s reąuest. Tłiey were imniediately 
paid back, witli the words, “Better to blusli in this 
World than iii the iiext.” The Prophet theii j^r^ycd 
and implored heaven’s mercy for those preseiit, and 
for those who had fallen in the persecutions of theii* 
enemies; and recoimnended to all his people the observ- 
ance of religious duties, and the practice of a life of 
peace and good-will, and concludcd with the following 
words of the Koran : “ ^he dwelling of tlie otlier life 
we will give unto thera who do not seek to exalt 
themselves on earth or to do wrong; for the happy 
il^sue shall attend the pious.” ^ 

After this, Mohammed never again appeared at 
public prayers. His streiigth rapidly failed. At noon 
on Monday (12th of Rabi L, 11 a.h.— 8th June G32 
A.C.), whilst praying earnestly in whisper, the spirit 
of the great Prophet took flight to the “ blcssed 
eompanionship on high.”^ 

So ended a life conseerated, from first to last, to 

* * 

the service of God and Immanity, Is there another 
to be eompared to his, with all its trials and 
temptations ? Is there another which has stood the 
hre of the world, and come out so unscathed? The 
humble preacher had risen to be the ruler of Arabia, 
the equal of Chosrocs and of Csesar, the arbiter of 

^ Koran, sura xxviii. ver. 83; IlDn-al-Athir, vol. ii. p. 241; Tabaiji, 
vol. iii. p. 207 et seq. 

2 Ibn-Hislidni, p. 1009; Ibn-al-Atlilr, voI. ii. pp. 244, 245; Abulfedi, 
p. 91. Coinp. Caussin dej*erceval, vol. iii. p. 322 and notę. 
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tlie (lestinies of a nation. But the same humility 
of spirit, the same nohility of soul and purity of 
lieart, austeiity of eonduct, refinement and delicaey 
of feeling, and steru derotion to duty which had won 
liini the title of al-Aniin, combined with a severe 
sensc of self-(łxamination, arc ever the distinguish- 
iiig traits of ]iis eliaracter. Once in his life, whilst 
eimaged in łi relijiious convcrsation witli an influen- 

O O O 


tial Citizen of Meeea, he had turned away from fi 
humble blind seeker (jf the truth. He is always 
recniTing to tliis incident with remorse, and proclaim- 
iiig God’s disapprobation.' A naturę so pure, so 
tender, and yet so heroic, inspires not only reverenc(‘, 
but love. And naturally the Aral)ian writers dwell 
witli tlie proudest satisfaction on the graces and in- 
tellectual gifts of the son of Abdullah. Ilis (;ourteous- 
ness to tlie great, his affiibility to the liumble, and his 


' The Sum in connectioii with tlii.s incident is known hy the title of 
“ II(» frowned,” and runs thus :— 


“ Tlie projihet frowned, and turned aside, 

Because the blind man canie to hini. 

And how knowejst tlioii whether he luight not have been clean.sed 
from his sin.s, 

Or whether he niifjht liave been adinonisbed, and profited thereby ? 

As for the man that is rich, 

Him thoii receirest j^raciously ; 

And tliou carest not that he is not cleanse<l. 

But as for him that eonieth unto thee carnestly seeking his salvation, 

And trembling auxiously, him dost thou neglect. 

By no ineans shouldst thou act thus.*’ 

Aftcr this, whenever the Propliet saw the poor blind man, he used to 
go out of his way to do Itim lionour, saying, “ The man is thrice welcome 
on whosc account my Lord hath reprinianded me ; ” and he inade him 
twice gorernor of Medina. See the reinark of Boswortli Smith oii Muir 
about this incident. 
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(lignified bearing to tlie presumptuoiis, prociired liiiu 
uniyersal respect and admiration. His couiitenan<;e 
reflected tlie benevolence of his hcart. Profonndly 
read in the volume of naturo, tliougli ignorant of 
lettors, with nu expansive niind, elovated by deep 
oomraunioii with the Soul of the lIniverso, lie was 
gifted with the powor of iiiHueiicing e<{ually thił 
loariied and the unlearned. Witlial, there was a 
majesty iii his face, aii air of genius, wliich inspired 
all who eaiiie in contaet with liini with a feeling of 

O 

Yoneratioii and 

Ilis siiigidar eleration of niind, his oxtrenie delioaey 
and refiiiement of feeling, his purity ainl trutli, form 
the constant tlieme of the traditions. Ife was most 
indulgent to his inferiors, an<l would iievor allow his 
awkward little page to be scoldcd whatever hc did. 
“ Ten years,” said Anas, his servant, “ was 1 about the 
Prophet, and he never said so much as ‘ Utf’ to nie.”' 
He was very affectionate towards his family. One of 
his boys died on his breast in the smoky house of 
the nursc, a blacksmith’s wife. He was ^'er}' fond of 
(diildrcn. He would stop them in the streets, and j»at 
their little cheeks. He never struck any one iu his 
łife, The worst expression‘ he ever madę iise of in 
eonversation was, “ What has come to him ? May his 

forehead be darkened with mud ! ” When asked to 

\ 

curse sonie one, he replied, “ I have not been sent to 
curse, but to be a mercy to mankind.” * 


^ Mishkat, Bk. xxiv. cliap. 3, pt. 2. ^ Ibid, Bk. xxiv, chap. 4, pt. h 

^ Ibid, Bk. xxiv. chap. 4, pt. 1. . . 
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He visited tlie sick, followed any bier he met, 
<'i(!cepted the invitation of a slave to dinner, mended 
liis own clothciS, niilked his goats, and waited upon 
himself, relates summarily another tradition.^ H{“. 
never first witlidrew his hand out of another’8 palm, 
and turned not l)efore the other had turned. His 
hand was tlic most generous, liis breast the most 
coiinigcoiis, his tongue the most truthful; he was 


tluj most faitliful ])rotector of those he protected; the 
swectest and most agreeablc in conYcrsation ; those 
who saw him were suddenly filled with reverenee ; 
those who came near him loved him; they who 
des(;ribed liim would say, “ I have never seen his like, 
either before or after.” He was of great taciturnity; 
and when lie spoke, hc spoke with eraphasis and 
deliberation, and no one could evei’ forget what he 
said.* “ Modesty and kindness, patience, self-denial; ■ 
and generosity pervaded his conduct, and riveted the 
affections of all around him. With the bereaved and 
afflicted he synipathiscd tendeiiy. ... He shartjd 


’ Mi^likat, Bk. x.\iv. cliap. 4, pt. 2. 

“ Mr. Poole’s estłuiate of Molianuneil is !<o beantiful and yet so truthful 
tliat I cannot resist tho tenijłtation to (luotc it licie : “ There is somethiiuf 
80 teńder and woiiianly, and witlial so heroic, ahoiit the man, that one is 
in peril of findiii-; the juilgment unconsciously hlinded by the feelin" of 
icyeretice and widl-nigh love that such a naturę inspires. He who, stand- 
ing aloiie, hraved for years the hatred of his people, is the same who was 
uever the first to withdraw his hand from anotliePs clasp; the belorcd of 
childreu, who nerer passed a group of little ones without a smile from 
his wonderful eyes and a kind woni for tliein, .soimding all the kinder in 
that sweet-toned voicc. Tlie frank friendship, the noble generosity, the 
dauntless courage and hope of the man, all tend to melt criticism in 
admiration. 

“ He was an enthusiast in that noblest sense wdien enthusiasm becomes 
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his food even in times of scarcity with otliers, and was 
sedulously solicitous for the personal comfort of evei’y 
one about hira.” He would stop in the streets listening 
to the sorrows of the humblest. He would go to the 
houses of the lowliest to console the afflicted and to 
comfort the heart-broken. The meanest slayes would 
take hołd of his hand and drag him to their inasters to 
obtain redress for iłl-treatment orreleasc from bondage.* 
He never sat down to a nieal without first invoking a 
blessing, and never rosę without uttering a thanks- 
giving. His time w'as regularly apportioned. During 
the day, when not eiigaged in jjrayers, he r(!ceived 
yisitors and transacted public affairs. At night he 
slept little, spending most of the hours in devotion. 
He loved the poor and respected them, and many who 
hnd no home or shelter of their own slept at night in 
the mos(]ue eontiguous to his liouse. Each evenmg it 
was his eustoin to invite some of them to partake of his 
humble farę. The others became the guests of his prin- 
eipal diseiples.* His eonduct towards the bitterest of 


the salt of the earth, the one tliiiig that keej)s men from rotting whilst 
they live. Entlinsiasin is often iised despitefully, hecaubo it is joined to 
an nnworthy cause, or falls upon harren ground and hears no fi uit. So 
was it not with Mohammed. He was an enthusiast when enthusiasm was 
the one thing needed to set the Avorkl aflame, and his eritliiisiasrn was nohle 
for a noble cause. He was one of those happy few who have attained the. 
supremę joy of niaking one great truth their very life-spring. He was the 
messenger of the one God ; and never to his life/s end did lie forget wlio 
he was, or the message which was the marrow of his being. He brought 
his tidings to his people with a grand dignity sprung from the conscious- 
ness of his highoffice, together with a most sweet huinility, whose roots 
lay in the knowledge of his own weakness.” 

^ Hy&t-ul-Kulftb (Shiah) and the Rouzat-ul-Ahb&b (Sunni). 

^ Abulfedń, p. 99. 
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his eiiemies was marked l)y a noble clomency and for- 
bcarancc. Stern, alniost to .scverity, to tlie enemies of 
tlie State, raockings, atfronts, outrages, and persecu- 
tions towards hinisclf were in the lioiir of triumpli— 
synonynious with tlie Iioiir of trial to tlie human lieart 
—all buried in obli\'ion, and forgivencss was cxtended 
to tlie worst criniinal. 


Molianinieil was extreniely siinple in his habits. His 
inode of life, his dress and his fnrniture, retained to the 
very last a <'liaracter of patnar(;hal siinplicity. Many 
a time, Abu Huraira repoits, had the Propliet to go 
without a ineal. Dates aiid water freipiently forined 
his ouly nonrishnient, ()ft('n, for nionths togother, no 
firi! (‘oiild lie lightod in his lioiise from siaintiness of 
meaiis. (Jod, say the Mosiem historians, had indced 
})ut before him the key to the troasures of this world, 
but ho refused it. 
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“ o my seryants ! seek Me iu liiunility of spirit and piety. I am thc' 
Beiieficent and Lovin^^ I am the Listener of tlie ery of him who seeketh 
Me. I am the (Jonsoler of the afflicted who crieth for mercv. I am the 
Formver of him M^ho sinneth. Whoever seeketh Me will find Me,’’— 

O 

(Paraphrase.) 

The religion of Jesus bears the name (jf Cliristiaiiity, 
deriyed froni his designation of Christ; that of Moses 
and of Buddha are known by the respective nam«‘8 of 
their teachers. The religion of Mohammed alone has a 
distinctiye appellation. It is Isl^ra. 

In order to form a just appreciation of the religion 

p 
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of Mohammed it is necessaiy to understand ariglit the 
true significance of the word Isl^m. Salm [salama in 
the first and fourtli conjugations) means, in the first 
instancc, to he tranquil, at rest, to have done one’s 
duty, to }iave paid up, to be at perfect peace, and, 
finally, to surrender oneself to Him with whom peaee 
is madę. The noun derived from it means peace. 
greeting, safety, salvation. The word does not imply, 
as is commonly supposcd, absolute submission to 
(Tod’s will, but means, on the eontrary, striiing after 
righteousness. 

The essence of the ethical principles involved and 
erabodied in IslS,m is thus summarised in the second 
chaptcr of the Koran: “ There is no doubt in this 
book—a guidance to the pious, who believe in the 
Unseen, who observe the prayers, and distribute 
(charity) out of what We have bestowed on them; 
and who believe in that which We have commissioned 
thee with, and in that We commissioned others with 
before thee, and who have assurance in the life to 
come;—these have received the direction of their 
Lord.”^ 

The Principal basis on which the Islamie system is 
founded are (1) a belief in the unity, immateriality, 
power, mercy, and supreme love of the Creator; 
(2) charity and brotherhood among mankind ; (3) sub- 
jugation of the passions; (4) the outpouring of a grate- 
ful heart to the Giver of all good; and (5) account- 
ability for human actions in another existence. The 

* Koran, sura ii. 1~6. 
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grand and noble conceptions expressed in tlie Koran 
of the power and love of the Deity surpass everytliing 
of their kind in any otlier language. The unity of 
God, His immateriality, His majesty, His mercy, form 
the constant and never-ending theme of the most 
eloquent and soul-stirring passages. The flow of life, 
light, and spirituality never ceases. But throughout 
there is no tracę of dogmatism. Appeal is madę to 
the inner consciousness of man, to his intuitive reason 
alone. 

Let us now take a l)rief retrospect of the religious 
conceptions of the peoples of the world when the 
Prophet of IslA.m comnienced his preachings. Among 
the heathen Arabs the idea of Godhead varied accord- 
ing to the culture of the individual or of the elan. 
With some it rosę, comparatively speaking, to the 
“ divinisation ” or deification of naturę ; among others 
it fell to simple fetichisra, the adoration of a piece of 
dough, a stick, or a stone. Some believed in a futurę 
life; others had no idea of it whatever. The pre- 
Isl^mite Arabs had their groves, their oracle-trees, their 
priestesses, like the Syro-Phoenicians. Phallic worship 
was not unknown to them; and the generative powers 
receiyed adoration, like the hosts of heayen, under 
monuments of stone and wood. The wild denizens 
of the desert, theii as now, could not be impervious 
to the idea of some unseen hand driving the blasts 
which swept over whole traets, or formiiig the beautiful 
yisions which rosę before the trareller to lure him to 
destruction. And thus there floated in the Arab world 
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an intangible, unrealisecl concoptioii of a superior Deity, 
the Lord of all.‘ 

Tlie Jews, tliose great conseryators of the mono- 
theistic idea, as tliey łiavc been generally regarded in 
lustory, probalily might have assisted in the formation 
of this eonceptioi). But they themselyes showed what 
strange metamorphoses can take place in the thoughts 
of a nation when not aided l)y a historical and 
rationalistic element in their religious codę. 

The Jews had eiitered Arabia at yarious times, and 
under the pressiue of yarious circumstances. Natur- 
ally the ideas of the different bodies of emigrants, 
refugees, or colonists would yary much. The ideas of 

O ^ ł/ 

the men driyen out by the Assyrians or Babylonians 
would be morę anthropomorphic, morę anthropopathic, 
than of thos(*. who fled before Yespasian, Trajan, or 
Iladrian. The charactcristics which had led the Israel- 
ites repcatedly to lapse into idolatry in their origiiial 
homes, when seers were in their midst to denounce 
their backslidings, would hardly preserye them froin 
the heatheiiism of their Arab brothers. With an idea 
of “ the God of Abraham ” they would naturally com- 
bine a materialistic conception of the Deity, and hence 
we find them reariug “ a statuę representiug Abraham, 
with the ram beside him ready for sacrifice,” in the 
interior of the Kaaba. 

Amongst the later comers the Shammaites and the 
Zealots formed by far the largest proportion. Among 

^ Shabrist&ni; Tiele calls the religion of the pre-Id&mite Arabs as 
pothing morę than “animistic polydtetuomem.” 
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them the worship of the law yergcd upou idolatry, 
and the Scribo.s and Rabbins claimed a respect almost 
approaching adoration. They believed theinselvea to 
be the guardians of the people, the preseiwers of law 
and tradition, “living exemplars and mirrors, in whieh 
the tnie modę of life, aeeordiiig to the law, was pre- 
served,” * They looked upoii theniselves as the “ flow^cr 
of the nation,” and tliey were eonsidered, through their 
intercourse with God, to j)o.sse8s the gift of prophecy. 
In fact, by their people as well as by themselyes they 
were regarded as the prime favoiirites of God.* The 
reneration of the Jews for Moses went so far, says 
Josephus, that they reveren('ed his name next to that 
of God ; and tliis veneration they transferred to Ezra, 
the restorer of national life and law under the Kyaniaii 

Besides, the mass of the Jews liad never, probably, 
thoroughly abaiidoned the worship of the Teraphim, a 
sort of household god madę in the sliape of human 
beings, and consulted on all oceasions as domestie 
oracles, or regarded perhaps morę as guardian penates.* 
This worship must lia\e ])een strengthened by contjict 
with the heathen Arabs. 

When Jesus madę his appearam^e in Jiidsea, the 
doctrine of divine unity and of a supreme Pcrsonal 
Will, OYershadowing the uniyerse with its might and 

grace, received acceptance only among one race—the 

» 

^ Dollinger, Gentile and the Jeu\ voL ii. p. 308. 

2 Joseplms, Antiquities^ xvii. 24. They were, so to speak, the Brahnńiis 
of J udaism. 

* Ezra vii. 10 et 8cq. 



♦ Jud ges xviii. 14 
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worshippers of Jeliovah. And even among them, 
despite all efForts to the contrary, the conception of 
tho Divinity had either deteriorated by contact with 
heatłien nations, or become modified by the influence 
ef pagan philosophies. On the one hand, Chaldaeo- 
magian philosophy had left its finger mark indelibly 
itnpressed on the Jewish traditions; on the other, 
their best minds, wliilst introducing among the Greek 
and Koman philosophers the conception of a great 
Primal ( -ause, had irnbibed, in the schools of Alexandria, 
notions hardly reconcilable with their monotheistic 
ereed. 

The Hindoos, wńth their multitudinous hordes of goda 
and goddesses; the Mago-Zoroastrians, with their two 
divinities struggling for mastery; the Greeks, Komana, 
and Egyptiana, wdth their pantheons fuli of deities 
whose morality was below that of the worshippers,— 
such was the condition of the civilised worki when 
Jesus commenced his preachings. With all his dreams 
and aspirations, his mind was absolutely exempt from 
those pretensions which have been fixed on him by his 
over-zealous followers. He never claimed to be a 
“ complement of God,” to be a “ hypostasis of the 
Divinity.” 

Even modern idealistic Christian ity lias not been 
able yet to shake itself free from the old legacy be- 
queathed by the anthropomorphism of bygone ages. 
Age after age everything human has been eliminated 
from the history of the great Teacher, until his per- 
sonality is lost in a mass of legends. The New Testament 
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itself, with “its incubation of a century,” leave8 tho 
revered figurę clothed in a mist. And each day tlie old 
idea of “ an .^on born in the bosom of eternity,” 
gathers force until the Council of Nice gires it a shape 
and consistency, and formulates it into a dogmri. 

Many minds, bewildered by the far-offness of the 
universal Father, seek a resting - place midway in a 
human personality which they cali divine. It is this 
need of a nearer object of adoration which łeads modern 
Ohristianity to give a name to an ideał, clothe it with 
flesh and blood, and worship it as a man-God. 

The gifted author of the Defccłs of Modern Christi- 
anity considers the frequency with which the Nazarene 
Prophet asserted that he was “ the Son of God,” and 
demanded the same worship as God Himself, a proof of 
his Divinity. That Jęsus ever maintained he was the 
Son of God, in the sense in w^hich it has been construed 
by Christian divines and apologists, we totally deny. 
Matthew Arnold has shown conclusively that the New 
Testament records are in many respects wholly unreli- 
ablc; So far as the divinity of Christ is concerned, one 
can almost see the legend growing. But assuming 
that he madę use of the expres8ion8 attributed to him, 
do they prove that he claiińed to be the “ the only- 
begotten of the Father.” Ha8 the apologiet not heard 
of the Eaetern dervish, famou8 now as al-Hallśj, who 
claimed to be God Himself. An-al-Hahkf “I am 
Gnd—I am the Truth,” said he ; and the Mussulman 
divines, like the Jewish Sanhedrim, pronouneed him 
guilty of blasphemy, and ćondemned him to death. A 
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simple poor heart, kindling with an exalted mysticism, 
was tlius removed from earth. The Baby still believes 
that his master, “the Gate” to eternal life, was not 
killed, but miraculously removed to heaven, Can it be 
said that whcii Abu Mughith al-Halldj * and B4b called 


themselyes “ Truth ” and the “ Gate to heaven,” they 
nieaiit to imply that they were part of the Divinity, 
or, if tJicy (lid, that their “ <.*laim ” is tantamount to 
j(roofBut, as we said before, we deny that Jesus, 
whose e(mc(*ptions, when diyested of the Aherglauhe of 
his followers, were singularly free from exaggeration 

f 

as to his own charactor or personality, ever used any 
expression to justify the demaiid attempted to be fixed 
upon him. His conception of the “ Fatherhoc)d ” of 
God embraced all humanity. Ali mankind were the 
children of God, and he was their Teacher sent by the 


Eternal Father.* The Christian had thus a nobler 
exemplar Ijefore liim. The teachings of the Prophet of 
Nazareth should have elevated him to a purer concep¬ 
tion of the Deity. But six centuries had surrounded 

•/ 

the figurę of Jesus with those myths which, in 
opposition to his own words, resolyed him into a 
manifestation of the Godhead. The “ Servant ” took 
the place of the Master in the adoration of the world. 
The Yulgar masses, unable to comprehend or realise 


* AbA Mu^kith ibn MansAr, al-HaihUj, died in the prime of life. He 
was a luan of pure niorals, great siniplicity, a friend of the poor, but a 
drcanicr and au enthusiast. For un accoimt of BAb and BAbism, see 
(lobineau, Le$ Beligions et ks Philosophies dam PAtie Centrale. 

® The use of the word “ Father ” in relation to God was cut out from 
Islam owing to the terrible peryersion of the idea among the tlien 
Christians. 
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this wonderful mixture of Neo-Pythagoreanism, Platon- 
ism, Judseo-Hellenisticphilosophy, and the teachings of 
Jesus, adored him as God incarnate, or reverted t(» 
the primitive worship of relics and of a tinselled 
goddess wlio represented the pure mother of JesusJ 
The Collyridians, who were hy no nieans an imim- 
portant sect, went so far as to introduce in the Christian 
pantheon the Yirgin Mary for God, and worship her as 
such, oifering her a sort of twisled eake called collyna, 
whence the sect had its name. At the Council of Nice, 
which definitely settlcd the naturę of Jesus, there were 
men who held that besides “ God the Father,” there 
were two other gods—Christ and the Yirgin Mary.* 
And the Komanists even no w, it is said, cali the mother 
of Jesus the crnnplemoit of the Trinity. 

In the long night of superstition the Christiana had 
wandered far away from the simplicity of the Nazarene 
teachings. The worship of images, saints, and relies 
had become inseparably blended with the religion of 
Jesus. The practices which he had denounced, the 
evils which he had reprehended, were, one by one, 
incorporated with his faith. The holy ground where 

^ Mosheim, vol. i. p. 432. 

^ Mosheim^s Ecclesutstical Hisł. vol. i. p. 432; oomp. also Hallani, 
€onst. Hist of England^ chap. ii. p. 75. Froin the text it will be seen 
liow much truth there is in the assertion that Isl&m ilei ived “ everythinR 
Kood it contains” from Judaism or Cliristianity. ‘‘It lias been the 
fashion," says Deutsch, “to ascrihe whatever is good in Mohammedanism 
to Christianity. We fear this theory is not compatible with the results of 
honest investigation. For of Arabian Christianity at the time of Moham¬ 
med, the less said, perhaps, the better. By the side of it . . • even 
modem Amharic Christianity, of which we possess such astounding 
accounts, appeais pure and exalted.”—^war/erfi/ EevieWy No. 264, p. 316. 
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the revered Teacher had lived and walked was involved 
in a cloud of miracles and yisions, and “ the neryes of 
the mind were benumbed by the habits of obedience 
and belief.” ^ 

Against all the absurdities we have described above, 
the life-aini of Mohammed was directed. Addressing, 
with the yoice of truth, inspired by deep communion 
with the God of the universe, the fetich worshippers 
of the Arabian tribes on one side and the followers 

I 

of degraded Christianity and Judaism on the other, 
Mohammed, that “master of speech,” as he has been 
so truły called, never trayełled out of the province of 
reason, and madę theni all blush at the monstrousncss 
of their beliefs. Mohammed, the grand apostle of the 
unity of God, thus stands forth in history in noble 
(tonflict with the retrogressive tendency of man to 
associate other beings with the Creator of the uniyerse. 
Ever and anon in the Koran occur passages, fervid 
and burning, like the following: “ Your God is one 
God; there is no God but He, the Most MercifuL In 
the creation of the heaven and earth, and the alterna- 
tion of night and day, and in the ship which saileth on 
the sea, laden with what is profitable to mankind; and 
in the rain-water which God sendeth from heaven, 
quickening again the dead earth, and the animals of 
all sorts which cover its surface; and in the change of 
winds, and the clouds balanced between heayen and 

^ The Isaurian sorereigns, indirectly inspired by Islftm, for over a cen< 
tury battled against the growing degradation of Christianity, striTcd with 
all their might to make it mn back in the channel pointed out by the 
great Teacher, but to no purpose. 
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earth,—are signs to people of understanding; yet some 
men take idols beside God, and love them as with the 
love due to God."i What a depth of sympathy 
towards those benighted people do tliese words convey ! 
Again : “ It is He who causeth the lightning to appear 
imto you (to strike) fear and (to raise) hope; and 
formeth the pregnant clouds. The thunder cele- 
brateth His praise, and the angels also. . , . He 
launcheth His thunderbolts, and striketh therewith 
whom He pleaseth whilc they dispute concerning 
Him. . . . It is He who of right ought to be invoked, 
and those (the idols) whom they invoke besides Him 
shall not respond to them at all; otherwise than as he 
who stretchetli forth his hands to the water that it 
inay ascend to his ,mouth when it cannot ascend 
(thither).* He hath created the heaveus and the 
earth to (manifest His) justice; far be that from 
Him which they associate with Him. He hath created 
man . . . and behold he is a professed disputer. He 
hath likewise created the cattle for you, and they are 
likewise a credit unto you when they come trooping 
home at evening-time, or are led forth to pasture in the 
morn. . . . And He hath subjeeted the night and day 
to your 8ervice; and the sun and the moon and the 
stars are all bound by His laws. . . . It is He who 
hath subjeeted the sea unto you, and thou seest the 
ships ploughing the deep . . . and that ye might 
render thanks. . . . Shall He therefore who createth 
be as he who createth not ? Do ye not therefore take 

“ Sura xiii. 13-16. 


* Sura ii. 158-160. 
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heed ? If ye were to reckon up tlic blessings of God, 
ye shall not be able to compute tlieir number; God is 
surely gracious and merciful. He knoweth that which 
ye conceal and that which ye publish. But those (the 
idols) wliom ye invoke, ])esides the Lord, create nothing, 
but are themselves created. They are clead and not 
living.”' 

o ^ 

“Godl there is no God but He — the Living, the 
Eternal. No slumber seizeth Him. Whatsoever is 
in heayien or in earth is His. Who can intercede with 
Him but by His own permission ? He knows what 
has been beforc, and what shall be after them; vet 
nought of His knowledge shall they grasp but He 
willeth. His throne reacheth over the heavens and 
the earth, and the upholding of them both burdeneth 
Him not.^ ... He throweth the veil of night over 
the day, pursuing it quickly. He created the sun, 
moon, and stars subjected to laws by His behest. Is 
not all creation and all empire His ? Blessed be the 
Lord of the worlds. Say, He alone is God: God the 
Eternal. He begetteth not, and He is not begotten; 
there is nonę like unto Him.® Praise to Him, the com- 
passionate, the merciful King on the day of reckon- 
ing; Thee only do we worship, and to Thee do we 
ery for help. Guide us on the straight path, — the 
path of those to whom Thou art gracious, with whom 
Thou art not angry; such as go not astray.^ He is 
the indulgent, the loving. Against the evil in His 

^ Sura xvi. 3-21. * Sura ii. 256. ® Sura cxii. 

^ This is tlie Surat-ul-F&tiba, the openiuj;; chapter of the Koran. 
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creation I betake me to the Lord of tlie daybreak. 
Thou needest not raise thy voice, for He knoweth the 
secret whisper, and wliat is yet morę hidden. Say, 
Whose is wliat is iu the heavens and the earth ? Say, 
God’8, who has iraposecl meicy on Himself/ . . . 
With Him are the keys of the niiseen. Nonę knows 
them save He; He knows what is in the land and iii 
the sea; no leaf falleth but He know^eth it; nor is 
there a grain in the darkness under the earth, nor a 
thing, green or sere, Imt it is recordcd by itself. He 
taketh your souls in the night, and knoweth what the 
Work of your day deserreth; then He awaketh you, 
that the set life-term may be fulfilled; then unto Him 
shall ye return, and then shall He deelare unto you 
what you have wrought.® Verily, God it is who 
eleaves out the grain and the date-stone; He brings 
forth the living from the dead, and it is He who brings 
the dead from the living. There is God! How then 
('-an ye be beguiled ? ” . 

“ It is He who cleayes out the morning, and makes night 
a repose, and the sun and the moon two reckonings ; 
that is the decree of the Mighty, the Wise.'‘ 

“ There is God for you, your Lord! There is no God 
but He, the Greator of everything ; then worship 
Him, for He o’er everythiug keeps guard !" 

“Sight perceives Him not, but He perceives men’s 
sights; for He is the All-penetrating, the aware.* 


Sura vi. 12. 
* Sura vi. 95. 


® Sura vi. 59, 60. 
* Sura vi. 102. 
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“ Say, Yerily my prayers and my devotion, and my 
life and my death, belong to God, the Lord of the 
worlds. ” ^ 

- “Dost thou not perceive tłiat all creatures both in 
heaven and earth praise God; and the birds also ? 

“ Every one knoweth His prayer and His praise. 

“ Unto God helongeth the kingdom of heaveu and 
earth; and unto God shall be the return. 

“ Whose is the kingdom of the heavens and of the 
earth ? There is no God but He ! He maketh alive 
and killeth.® ... He is the Living One. No God is 
there but He. Cali then upon Him, and offer Him 
a pure worship. Praise be to God, the Lord of the 
worlds! . . . . My prayers and my worship and my 
life and my death are unto God, Lord of the worlds. 
He hath no associate.** It is He who hath brought you 
forth, and giftod you with hearing and sight and heart: 
yet how few are grateful 1 . . . It is He who hath 
80wn you in the earth, and to Him shall ye be 
gathered.* ... O my Lord, place me not among the 
ungodly people.* ... He it is who ordaineth the 
night as a garment and sleep for rest, and ordaineth 
the day for waking up to life.® Is not He the morę 
worthy who answereth the oppressed when they ery 
to Him, and taketh oflF their ills, and maketh you 

w 

to pucceed your sires on the earth God the 

'^^■A UH 

1 Sura tL 183. * Sura vii. v. 158. » mk 

* Suta lxvii. 83) 24. * Sura xlciii. 96. « Sura xxv. 49. 

' Siua xxv4l 88. 
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Almighty, tlie Ali - knowiiig, Forgiver of Sin, and 
Keeeiver of Penitence.^ Shall I seek any other Lord 
than God, when He is Lord of all tliings ? No soul 
shall labour but for itself, and no burdened one shall 
bear another’8 burden. At last ye shall return to your 
Lord, and He will declare that to you about which 
you diflfer,* Knower of the hidden and the manifest! 
the Great, the Most High! . . . Alikc to Him is 
that person among you who concealeth his words, 
and he that telleth them abroad; hc who hideth 
him in the night, and he who cometh forth in the 
day.” ® 

“ God is the liglit of the lieavens and the earth; His 
light is as a niche in which is a lamp, and the lamp is 
in a glass; the glass is as though it were a glittering 
star; it is lit from a blcssed tree, an olive neither of 
the east nor of the west, the oil of which would well- 
nigh give light though no fire touched it—light upon 
light! God guides to His light wliom He pleases; and 
God strikes out parables for men, and God all things 
doth know.” 

“ In the houses God has permitted to be reared and 
His name to be mentioned therein, His praises are 
celebrated therein mornings and evenings.” 

“ Men whom neither merchandise nor selling divert 
from the remembrance of God, and steadfastness in 
prayer and giving alms, who fear a day when hearts 
and eyes shall be upset, that God may recompense 
them for the best they have done, and give them 

^ Sura xl. 1. * Sura * Sura xiii. 10, IL 

W 
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iiicrease of His grace; for God proyides whom He 
jdeases witliout count.” 

“ But those wlio misbelieve, their works are like tlie 
miragc iii a plain, — tlie tliirsty counts it water till 
when lie comes to it lie fiiids iiothing, but be finds 
that God is witli bim, and He will pay bim bis 
ac(^ouut, for God is quick to take accoimt.” 

“ Or like darkness on a deep sea; tbere coYcrs it a 
wave, above wbicb is a wavc, abovc wbich is a cloud,— 
darknesses one above tbe otber,—wben one puts out 
bis band be ean scarcely see it, for be to wbom God 
bas given no ligbt be bas no ligbt.” 

“ Hast tbou seen tbat (lod ? Ali wbo are in tbe 
beayens and tbe eartb celebrate His praises, and tbe 
birds, too, spreading out tbeir wings; eacb om; knows 
its prayer and its praise, and God knows wbat they do." 

“ Hast tbou not seen tbat God drives tbe clouds, 
and tben reunites tbeni, and tben accumulates tbeni, 
and tbou mayest see tbe rain eoming fortb from their 
niidst; and He sends down from tbe sky mountains 
witb hail therein, and He makes it fali on wbom He 
pleases, and He turns it from whom He pleases; tbe 
dasbing of His lightning well-nigb goes off witb tbeir 
sigbt." 

“ God interchanges tbe night and tbe day; verily iii 
tbat is a lesson to those endowed witb sigbt." 

Tbe cbapter entitled “ The Merciful,” wbich bas been 
well called tbe Benedicite of Isl4m, furnisbes one of 
tbe finest example8 of tbe Propbet’s appeal to tbe 
testimony of naturę. 
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‘ The sun and the moon iii tlieir appointed time, 

The lierbs and the tre(‘S adore. 

And the heavens IIo raised them, and set the 
halance tJiat ye shoidd not be outrageons iii the 
balance; 

But weigh yo aright and stint not the ])alance. 

And the eartli, Ile has set it for ]iving creatures; 
Therein are fruits, and ])alnis with slieatha, and 
grain wdtli chaff, and fretjiient shoots. 


Ile created inan of (aaekling clay like the potter’s, 
and He ercated tlie firmament froni the smoke- 
less fire. 


The Lord of the two easts and the Lord of the 
two wests, 

He has let loose the two seas tliat meet together; 

betwcen them is a barrier tliey eannot pass. 

He brings forth from eaeli pearls both great and 
smali! 


His are the ships which rear aloft in the sea like 
mountains. 


Every one upon it is transieiit, but the face of thy 
Lord endowed with majesty and honour shall 
endure. 

Of Him whosoever is in the heaven and iii the 
earth does beg ; every day is He in (some freah) 
Work. 


Q 
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Blessed be tlie iiarae of tliy Lord, possessed of 
niajesty and glory.” 

“ Every maii’.s fate liave we hung about his neck, and 
on the last day sliall 1)G laid before hini a wide-opened 
book.” ‘ “ By a sonl, and Him wlio balanced it, 

and breatliecl into it its wickcdness and its piety, blest 
now is he wlio liath kept it pure, and undone is he who 
hath ('orrupted it.”' . . . “No defect eaiist thoii sec 
in tlie ereatit)!! of tlie Ood of mcrc,y; r(;peat the gazę, 
seest thou a single Haw, then twi(-e morę repeat the 
gazę, thy gazę shall 1 'etiirn t(j thee diilled antl weary.”® 
, . . “ Ile (juickeneth the eartli when it is dead; so too 
shall you be brought to life.” “ The heavens and the 
eartli stand firm at Ilis bidding; hereafter when at 
onee He shall summon you from the earth, forth shall ye 
eonie.”*. . . “ When the sun sliall be folded up, and the 
stars shall fali, and when the moimtains shall be set in 
niotion; when the she-camels shall be left, and the wild 
beasts shall be gathered together; when the seas shall 
boil, and souls be paired (with their bodies); when the 
female child tliat was buried alive shall be asked for 

V 

what erime she was put to death ; when the leav.es of 

the book shall be unrolled, and the heavens shall bo 

stripped away, and the fire of heli blaze forth, and 

« 

paradise draw nigh, then shall every sonl know what it 
hathdone.”* . . . “What knowlodge hast thou (Mo¬ 
hammed) of the hour ? Only God knoweth its period. 


^ Sura xvii. 14. 
^ Sura XXX. 25. 


* Siira.xcL 

* Sura lxxxi. 
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It is for thee only to wam those who fear it.” “ Wluit 
shall teach thee tlie inevitable? Thamud and Ad 
treated the Day of Deińsion as a lie. They w'ere 
destroyed with thimderbolts and roaring blasts.” 

And yet witli all His might, His tender care and 
pity are all-embraeing :— 

“ By tlie noonday l)rightness, and by tlie night wlien 
it darkeneth, tliy J^ord liatli not 'forsaken thee, neithcr 
hath Ile bcen displeased, Surely the futurę shall be 
better for thee than tlie past; and iii the end He shall 
be bounteous to thee, and thou shalt be satisfied. Did 
He not find thee an orphan, and give thee a home; 
erring, and guided tliee; needy, and enriched thee ? 
As to the orphan, tlien, wrong him not; and chide not 
away hini that asketh of thee, and tell abroad the 
favours of thy Lord.” ‘ “ l)id ye think We had madę 

you for sport, and that ye should not be brought baek 
again to us.? ” “O our God, punish us not if we forget 
and fali into sin ; biot out our sins and forgive us.” 

Havo iiiercry, () TiOrd, for of the inereiful Thou art tlui 
l)est.”* “The lieavy laden sliall not bear another’s 

j 

Joad. We never punished till we had sent an apostle.” 
“ This elear l)ook, behold, on a blessed night have M’e 
sent it down for a warning to mankind.” “ Not to 

sądden thee have we sent it thee.” 

* <■! 

• And so on goes this wonderful book, appealing to the 
nobler feelings of man,—his inner consciousness and his 
morał sense, proving and manifesting the enormity of 
idolalaręus .beliefs. Soaręely a chapter but contains 

, * S^-a xęiii. * . Sui»|[xiii. 118. 
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.sonie fervi(l passages on the power, merey, and unity 
of God. The Islamie conception of the Almighty has 
been misuiiderstood by Christian writers. The God of 
Islam is commonl}' represented as “a pitiless ty rant, 
who plays witli humanity as on a chess-board, and 
Works out His <>:ame witliout regard to the sacrifice of 

O O 

tlic pieees.” Let us see if this estimate is correct. 
The God of Islam is the All-mighty, the All-knowing, 
tlie AJl-just, the Lord of the worlds, the Author of the 
heayens and the eartli, the Creator of life and deatłi, in 
wliose liand is dominion and irresistible power; the 
great, all-powerful Lord of the glorioiis throne. God is 
the Mighty, tlie Strong, the Most High, the Producer, 
the Maker, the Fashioner, the Wise, the Just, the 
True, the Swift in reckoning, who kiioweth every ant’s 
weight of good and of ill tliat each man hath done, 
and wlio .sufferetli not the reward of fhe faithful to 
perish. But tlie Almighty, the All-wise, is also the 
King, the Hol}% the Peaceful, the Faithful, the 
Guardian over His seryants, the Shelterer of the 
orphan, the Guide of the erring, the Deliverer from 
every affliction, the Friend of the bereaved, the Con- 
soler of the afflicted; in His hand is good, and He is 
the generous Lord, the Gracious, the Hearer, the 

t 

Near-at-hand, the (.'ompassionate, the Merciful, the 
Very-forgiving, whose love for man is morę tender 
than that of the mother-bird for lier young. 

The mercy of the Almighty is one of the grandest 
themes of the Koran. The very name [Ar-Rahmin] 
with which each chapter opens, and with which He is 
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invoked, expre8se8 a deep, all-penetrating conviction of 
that love, that divine mercy, whicli enfolds creation/ 
The morał debasement of the folio wers of tlie twt> 
previou8 dispensations wring the, teachcr’s heart, aial 
then burst forth deniinciations on the Christians and 
the Jews for the siiper.stitious ]'ites they practised in 
łlefiance of the warninjjs of thcir teachers. The fire of 

O 

religious zeal, which had l)urne(l in the bosoms f>f 
Isaiah and Jeremiali, was rekindled in the breaat of 
anotlier and far greater mau. He deiiounces; but 
above the wail, the ery of agony at the degradation of 
humanity, is heard tlie voiee of hope. 

The Koran severely eensures the Jews for their 
“ worship of false gods and idols,” the temphim before 
referred to, and for their exaggerated rcverence for the 
memory of Ezra ; the Christians, for their adoration of 
Jesus and'His motlier. “Hast thou not seen those to 
whom a portion of the Scriptures have been given ? 
They believe in false gods and idols, They say to the 
unbelievers they ar6 better directed in the right way 
than those that believe (the Moslems).”* “The Jews 
say, Ezra is the Son of God; the Christians say, Christ 
is the Son of God. May God resist them. How 
infatuated they are ! They take their priests and their 
monks for their lords besides God. . . . They seek to 
extinguish the light of God with their mouths.”® . . . 
“The Jew's and the Cliristians say. We are the ehildren 
of God, and His beloved.” * “ Many of those unto 

^ Sura iii. 124, xxv. 50, xxviii. 74, xlii. 3, etc. etc. 

2 Sura iv. 49. * Sura ix. 30-32. ^ Sura v. 21* 
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whom tlie Scripturcs have bceii giveii^ desire to render 
you again iml)elievers, after ye have l)elieved. ... Be 
(konstant in prayer, and give alnis; and what good ye 
}iave sent before you for your souls, ye sball find it 
witli God.” . . . “ Tliey say, Yerily, nonę sliall enter 
paradise except those wlio are Jews or Christians. . . . 
Bay, Produce your proof if ye speak tlie trutli. Nay, 
Init lic wlio direeteth Inraself towards God. and doth 

j 

that wliicli is riglit, lie shall liave his reward with his 
Lord.”* 

“ O ye who have receivcd the Scriptures, exceed not 
the just bounds in your religion, neither say of God 
otherwise than the trutli. Verily, Christ Jesus, tlic Son 
of Mary, is tlie apostle of God and llis word. Believe 
therefore in (5od and His apostles, and say not, There 
are threc Gods; forbear this . . . Christ dotli not 
proudly disdain to be a servant unto God.”'' “ It be- 
seemeth not a man, that God should give him the 
Scriptures, and the wisdoni, and the gift of propliecy, 
and that then lie should say to his followers, ‘ Be ye 
worshippers of me, as well as of God,’ but rather, ‘ Be 
ye perfect in things pertaining to God, sińce ye know 
the Scriptures, and have studied deep.’ ” * 

The following passage shows the fecliug with whicli 
such religious conceptions were regarded : “ They say 
the God of mercy hath begotten a Son (or issue). 
No.w liave ye uttered a griewous tłiing; and it wanted 
but little that the heaven should be torn open, and that 

* The Jews, the (Jliiistians, and the Zoroastrians. 

2 Sura ii. 106,106. ® Sura iv. 169, 170. 


< Sura iii. 73. 
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the earth cleave asunder, and the mountains fali down, 
for that they attribute childrcn unto the Merciful; 
whereas it is not meet for God to have children, 
Verily there is nonę in heaven or on earth but shall 
approach the Merciful as His scrvant. He encom- 
passeth them.” ^ . 

But the inspired preacher whose mission it is to pro- 
claim the truth does not eonfound the sood with the 
bad : “ Yet they are not all alike ; there are of those 
who have received the Scriptures upright people ; they 
ineditate on the signs of God iii the night season, and 
worship; they believe in God and the last day; and 
command that which is just; and forbid that whieh is 
unjust, and zealously strive to excel in good works; 
these are of the righteous.” ® 

The mutual and burning hatred of Jew and Christian, 
the savage wars of Nestorian and Monophysite, the 
meaningless wrangle of the sects, the. heartless and 
heart - rending logojnachy of the Byzantine clergy, 
ever and anon bring down denunciations like the 
following:— 

“To Jesus and other apostles we gave manifest 
signs; and if God had pleased, their followers would 
not have fallen into these disputes. But God doeth 
what He will! ” “ Mankind was but one people, and 

God sent them prophets of warning and glad tidings, 
and the Book of Truth to settle all disputes. Yet 
nonę disputed like those to whom the Book had been 
sent; for they wcre filled with jealousy of each other.” 

^ Sura xix. 91-94. ^ Sura iii. 109,110. 
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“ O people of the Book, why wrangle about Abraham ? 
Why contend about that wliereof ye know nothing ? ” 

The primary aim of the iiew dispensation was to 
infuse or revive in the heart of humanity a living 
perception of triith in tlie common relations of life. 
“The morał ideał of the iiew gospeł,” to use the 
phraseołogy of an emineut writer, “ was set in the 
(tommon sense of diity and the famiłiar instanccs of 
łove.” 

“ Verily, tłiose peopłe' have no w passed away ; tłiey 
łiave the reward of tłicir deeds; and ye shałł have 
the nieed of yours; of their doings ye słiałł not be 
tluestioned,” “ Every souł słiałł bear the good and 
tłie evił for włiich it łias łaboured ; and God wiłł 
łmrden nonę lieyond its power.” “Błcssed is he who 
giveth away his substance that łie may become pure, 
and who offeretłi not farours to any ono for the sake of 
recompense . . . łiut onły as seeking tłie countenanee 
pf his Lord the Most High.” “ . . . 

“ They are the liłest włio, thougli łonging for it 
tliemsełves, bestowed tłieir food on the poor and the 
orphan and the captive (saying), ‘ We feed yoii for the 
sake of God: we seek from you iieither recompense 
nor tłianks. ’ ” * 

“ Worship God ałone; be kind to kindred and 
servants, orphans and the poor; speak righteousły to 
men, pray, and pay ałms.” “Defer humbły to your 
parents; witłi humiłity and tenderness say, O Lord, be 

^ I.e. Abraliaiii, Itilunael, and Isaac, au<l tlie liibcs. 

* Sura ii. 128. ^ Sura x(jii. 18, 19, ^ Sura lxxvi, 8, 9. 
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merciful to tłiem, even as they brought me up wlicii 
I was helpless.” “ Abandon tlie old barbarities, blood- 
yengeance, and cliild-murder, and be united as one 
flesh.” “Do thy alms openly or in secręt, for both 
.are well.” “Give of that which liath becn given you 
before the day (;ometh when there shall be no traftiek- 
ing, nor friendsłiip, nor intercession.” “ Wouldst thou 
be tauglit the steep (patii)? It is to raiisoni tlie 
captive, to feed the hungry, tlie kiudred, tlie orphaii, 
and him wliose niouth is in the dust. Be of tliose 
who enjoin steadfastness and compassion on others.” ^ 
“ Woe to tlieni that make show of piety, and refuse 
help to the needy.” “ Make not your alms void by 
reproaches or iiijury.” “ Eorgiveness and kind speech 
are better than favours with annoyance.” “ Abandon 
iisury.” “ He who spendeth his substance to be seen 
of men, is like a rock with thin soil over it, whereon 
the rain falleth and leaveth it hard. But they who 
expend tlieir substance to please God and establish 
their souls, are like a garden on a hill, on which the 
rain falleth and it yieldeth its fruits twofold; and even 
if the rain dotli not fali, yet is there a dew.” 

“Judge between men with truth, and follow not 
thy passions, lest they cause thee to err from the way 
of God.”* “Covet not another’s gifts from God.” 
“There is no piety in turning the face east or 
West, but in believing in God only and doing good.” 
“ Make the best of all things; enjoin justice and avoid 
the foolish; and if Satan stir thee to evil, take refuge 

^ Sura xc. 12-15. ^ Sura xxxviii. 26. 
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in God.” “ Toueh not the goocls of the orplian. 
Perform your coyenant, and walk not proudly on tLo 
earth.”^ “The birtli of a daughter brings dark 
shadows on a man’s face.” . . . “ Kill not your children 
for fear of want: for them and for yoii will We provide. 
Verily the killing them is a great wickedness.” * “ God 
hath giveii you wive.s that ye may piit love and tender- 
ness between you.” 

“ Keverence the wombs that bear you.” “ Commit 

ł/ 

not adultery; for it is a foul thing and aii cyil way.” ® 
“ Let the belieyer restrain his eyes frora lust; let 
women make no display of ornaments, saye to their 
own kindred.” 

“ Know ye that this world’s life is a cheat, the 
multiplying of riches and children is like the plants 
that spring up after rain, rejoicing the hu.sbandman, 
then turn yellow and wither away. In the next life 
is seyere chastisement, or else pardon from God and 
His peace.” “Abandon the semblance of wickedness 
and wickedness itself. They, yerily, whose only ac- 
quirement is iniquity, shall be rewarded for what 
they shall . haye gained.”^ “Those who abstaiii from 
yanities and the indulgence of their passions, giye 
alms, offer prayers, and tend well their trusts and their 
coyenants, these shall be the heirs of eternal happi- 
ness.” ® “ Show kindness to your parents, whether one 
or both of them attain to old age with thee : and say 
not to them ‘ Fie ! ’ neither reproach them ; but speak 

^ Sura xvii. 36. ^ Sura xvii. 33. * Sura xviL 25. 

^ Sura vi. 120. ® Sura xxiii 8. 
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to them Ijoth witłi respectful speech and tender 
affection.”^ “And to liim who is of kin render his 
due, and also to tlie poor and to the AvayfiU‘er ; yet 
Waste not wastefully. 

“ And let not thy liand be tied up to thy neck ; iioi 
yet open it with all openness, lest thou sit thee down 
in rebuke in beggary.””’ “Enjoin my servants to 
.speak in kindly sort.”^ “Turn aside evil with that 
which is better.” * “ Jiist balances Avill We set iip for 

the day of the resurrection, neither .shall any soul bc 
wronged in aught; though were a work but the weiglit 
of a grain of inustard seed, We would bring it forth to 
be weighed: and Our reckoning will sutiice.”® “ Seek 
pardon of your Lord and be turned unto Him ; verily, 
my Lord is raerciful, loving.” ^ “ And your Lord saith, 

‘ Cali upon me, I will hearken unto you.’ ” ® “ Say : 

O my servants who have transgressed to your owii 
injury, dcspair not of Gods mercy, for all sins dotli 
God forgive. Gracious, merciful is He 1 ” ® “ The 

good Word riseth up to Him, and the righteous deed 
will He exalt.”*® “Truły my Lord hath forbidden 
lilthy actions, whetlier open or secret, and iniquity, 
and unjust violence. 

“ Cali upon your Lord .with lowliness and in secret, 
for He loveth not transgressors. And commit not dis- 
orders on the well-ordered earth after it hath beeii 
well ordered; and cali on Him with fear and longing 


11 


^ Sura xvii. 24. 

* Sura xvii. 55. 

^ Sura xi. 92. 
Sura XXXV. 11. 


* Sura xvii. 28. 

* Sura xxiii. 98. 
^ Sura xl. 62. 

" Sura vii. 31. 


® Sura xvii. 31.. 

* Sura xxii 48. 

* Sura xxxix. 54. 
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desire: Verily the mercy of (locl is nigli unto the 
righteous.” ^ “ Moreover, We liave enjoined on man to 
show kindness to his parents. Witli pain his mother 
beareth him; with pain she bringeth liim forth : and 
he saitli, ‘ 0 my Lord! stir me iip to be gratefuł for 
Thy f{Xvours wherewitli Tliou hast favonred me and my 
parents, and to do good works which shall please Thee ; 
and prosper me in my ofFspring: for to Thee am 1 
turned, and am resigned to Thy will.’ ” * “ For them is 

a dwelling of peace with their Lord; and in recom- 
pense for their works shall He be their protector.”“ 
“ Lost are they who, in their ignorance, have foolishly 
slain their children, and have forbidden that which 
(fod hath given them for food* deyising an untruth 
against God! Now have they erred; and they wcre 
not rightly guided.”^ 

“ The likeness of tliose who expcnd their wealth for 
the caiise of God, is that of a grain of corn wdiich pro- 
duceth seven ears, and iii ea(;h ear a hundred grains; 
they who expend their wealth for the cause of God, 
and never follow what they liave laid out with re- 

I 

proaches or harm, shall have their reward with their 
Lord; no fear shall come upon them, iieither shall 
they be put to grief. A kind speech and forgivenos.s 
is better than alms foliowed by injury,” '’ 

“ God will not burden any soul beyond its power. 
It shall enjoy the good which it hath acquired, and 
shall bear the evil for the acqiiirement of which it 

^ Sura vii. 53. * Sura xlvi. 14. ^ Sura vi. 127. 

* Sura vi. 141. ^ Sura ii. 263, 264, and 265. 
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laboured,” . . . “ 0 Lord! punish us not if we forget, 
or fali into sin, 0 oiir Lord! and lay not on us a load 
like that whicli Thou hast laid on those who have been 
before us, 0 our Lord! and lay not on us that for 
which we have not strength ; but biot out our sins and 
forgive us and have pity on us.”^ “The patient and 
the truthful, the lowly and the (diaritable, they who 
seek pardon at each daybreak; ” ■ . . . “ Who give 
alius, alike in prosperity t'ind in success, and who 
master their anger, and forgive others! God loveth 
the doers of good; ” ® [tlieirs a goodly home with their 
Lord.] “ O our Lord! forgive us thcii our sin, and 
hide away from us our evil deeds, and cause us to die 
with the righteous . . . “And their Lord answereth 
them, ‘ 1 will not sufFer the work of him among you 
that worketh, whetlicr of małe or female, to be lost, 
the one of you is the issiie of the other.’”" “And 
fear ye God, in whose iiame ye ask mutual farours,— 
and reverence the wombs tlmt bear you" ® 

“And many not women whom yt)ur fathers have 
married : for this is a shame, and hateful, and an evil 




8 


\va} 

“ (Wet not the gifts by which (tod hath raised 
some of you above others. 

“ Be good to parents, and to kindred, and to orphans, 
and to the poor, and to a neighbour, whether kinsman 
or new-comer, and to a fellow-traveller, and to the way- 


* Sura ii. 286. 

* Sura iii. 191. 
^ Sura iv. 26. 


* Sura iii. 15. 

® Sum iii. 19.1. 

* Sura iv. 36. 


»Sura iii. 128. 
® Sura iv. 1. 
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farer, and to the slaves wliom yoiu’ right liands hołd ; 
verily, God lovetli not the proud, thó vaiii boaster.”^ 
“ He who shal] mediate betweeu men for a good pur- 
pose shall be the gainer by it. But he who shall 

mediate with aa evil mediation shall reap the fruit of 

\ 

it. And (rod keepeth wateh ovcr everything.”^ “O y(^ 
JMoslems! stand fast to jnstice, when ye bear witness 
before God, though it l)e against youi‘selves, or your 
parcnts,, or your kindred, whether the party be rich or 
})oor. God is nearer than you to both. Thcrefore 
folio w not passion, lest ye sweiwe from trutli.” ® 

Do the preaeliings of this des('rt-born prophet, 
addrtissing a larger world and a morę advanced 

O O 

Immanity, in the nobility of tlieir love, in their 
striyiugs and yearnings for tlio tnie, tlie pure, and 
the holv, fali short of the warnings of Isaiah or “ the 
tender appeals of Jesus ” ? 

The poor and the orphan, the humble dweller of the 
earth “with his mouth in the dust,” the unfortunate 
being bereft iii early life of pareiital care, are cver the 
objects of his tenderest solicitude. Ever and again he 
annouiie.es that the path whicli leads to God is the 
helpijig of the orphan, the relieving of the poor, and 
the rausoming of the captive. His pity and love were 
not confined to his fellow-beings, the brute creation 
shared with them his sympathy and tenderness. 

“ A man once came to him with a bundle, and said ; 

‘ O Prophet, I passed thrbugh a wood and heard the 
yoices of the young of birds, and I took and put them 

^ Sura iv. 40. 2 gy, 3 jy 3 ^^ 
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into my carpet, and tlieir mother came fluttering round 
my head.’ And «i;he Propliet said: ‘ Put them down; ’ 
and when lie liad put them down the mother joined 
the young. And the Propliet said: ‘ Do you wonder 
at the afFection of the mother towards her young? 
I 8W«tiT hy Him who has seiit me, Yerily, God is morę 
loving to His servants than the mother to these young 
hirds. Eeturn them to the place from which ye took 
them, and let their mother l)e with them.’” “Fear 


God with regard to animals,” said Mohammed; “ ride 
them wlieii thcy are fit to be ridden, and get off wlicii 
they are tired. Yerily, there are rewards for our 
doing good to dunil) animals, and giving them water 
to drink.” 


In the Koran animal life stands on the same footing 
as human life in the sight of the (h^eator. “There is 
no beast on earth,” says the Koran, “nor bird which 
flieth with its wings, but the same is a people like 
uuto you—unto the Lord shall they return.” It t<jok 
(tenturies for (^hristendom to awaken to a sensc of 


duty towards the animal creation. Long before the 
Christian nations ever dreamt of extending towards 
animals tenderness and humanity, Mohammed pro- 
cJaimed in impressiv"e words the duty of mankind 
towards their dumb and humble seiwitors. These 
precepts of tenderness so lovingly embalmed in the 
creed are faithfully rendered into a common duty of 
everyday life in the world of Isl^m. 
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For tlie eoiiscrvatioii of a tnie rcligious spirit, Moham¬ 
med attaelicd to hiw pieiicpts certaiii practical duties, 
of which tlie followiiig are tlie principal: (1) prayer, 
(2) fiusting, (3) almsgiyiiig, and (4) pilgrimage. 

Maii’s conseiousness of a siipreme, all - pervadiug 
Power; his helplessness iii the eternal conliict of 

naturę: his sense of benefaction, — all lead him to 

260 
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pour out the overflowing sentiments of liis heart in 
words of gratitude and love, or repentance and solicita- 
tion, to One who is ever-wakefuł and merciful. Prayers 
are only the utterances of thę sentiments which fili the 
human heart. AU these emotions, however, are the 
results of a superior development. The savage, if 
supplications do not answer his purpose, resorts to 
the castigation of his fetich. But every religious 
system possessing any organie element has recog- 
nised, in some shape, the efiicacy of prayer. In 
most, however, the theurgic character predominates 
over the morał; in some the morał idea is entirely 
wanting. 

The Mago-Zoroastrian and the Sabaean lived in an 
atmosphere of prayer. The Zoroastrian prayed when 
he sneezed, when he cut his nails or hair, while pre- 
paring meals, day and night, at the lighting of lamps, 
etc. Orrauzd was first invoked, and then not only 
heaven, earth, the elements and stars, but trees, especi- 
ally the moon-plant,^ and beasts. The formulse were 
often to be repeated as many as twelve hundred times.* 
The morał idea, however pure with the few, would be 
perfectly eliminated from the minds of the common 
people. But even the sort of spiritual life enjoyed by 
exceptional minds was monopolised by the ministers 


^ Called Soma by the Sanscritic, and Koma, or Haoma by the Zend 
races. 

^ Dollinger, The Gentile and the Jew^ vol. i. p. 398. The Zend Avesta 
itself is a grand repertory of prayers, hymns, iiiYOcations, etc., to a multi- 
tude of deities, among whom Ormuzd ranka iirst. In fact, it is a book of 
liturgies. Comp. Ciarkę, Ten Oreat Religiom^ pp. 187, 202. 

a 
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of religion. The barriers of especial lioliness whicli 
(livi(led tlie priestliood froin the laity, shut out tłie 
latter from all spiritual enjoymcnts of a nobler type. 
The Magian.s, like the Ophioi, had two forrus of worship, 
or, rather, two modes of uiiderstandiug the objects of 
worship; one esoteric, espe(;ially reserved for the 
priestly ‘^lasses ; the other exoteric, iii whicli alone 
tlie Yulgar couid participate.' 

The Mosaie law contaiiied iio ordinaiiccs respeeting 
prayer.s; oiily oii the payment of tithes to the priests, 
and the domestic solemnity of the presciitation of the 
firstlings, was tliere a prescribed formula of prayer and 
aeknowledgment, when the father of the house, on the 
strength of his having oliediently perforined the behests 
of the law, 8U}>pli<;ated blessings from Jehovah on 
Israel, “even as He had sworn nuto their fathers.” ’^ 
But, with the risc of a morę spiritual idea of the Deity 
among the people and the teaehers, and the decline of 
aii uneompromising aiithropomorphism, the real naturę 
of prayer, as the medium of intereommunieation between 
God and man, began to be understood. Tradition and 
eustom, in default of any express regulatiou by the law, 
madę the Jews at last, as Ddllinger says, a people of 
prayer.'^ Three hours daily were eonseerated to devo- 
tional exereises, viz. nine, twelre, and three oclock. 
The necessity, liowever, for the service of priests, com- 
bined with the absenee of any positive precedent eoraing 
down from the Lawgiver himself, tended to make 


^ Relaiid, Dissertatioim MLscellanoSj part i. p. 191. Shalirislńiii. 
^ Deut. xxvi. 1:2-15. ^ Dólliiiger, vol. ii. p. 372. 
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prayer, in the majority of cases, merely meclianical. 
Phylacteries were in use in tlie time of Jesus, and the 
Koran reproaehes the Jews in hitter terins for “ selling 
tlie signs of God.”' 

The teachings of Jesus, representing a later develop- 
nient of the religłous faeulty in nian, reeognised the 
true character of prayer. He consecrated the practic.e 
by his own example.^ Tlie early disciples, in the true 
spirit of their Master, laid great stress on the liabit of 
devotion and thanksgiving to God.'* But the want of 
sonie definite rule for the guidaiic.e of the masses in 
proeess of time, left them completely adrift in all that 
regarded the practiee of dcvotion, and under subjeetion 
to tlie priests, who monojiołised the ottice of regulating 
the iiumber, leiigtli, and the terminology of prayers. 
Hence missals, liturgies, (‘.ouncils, and convo(;ations to 


s(!ttle artieles of faith and matters of eonscienee ; hence 


also, the mechanical worship of droning nionks, and the 
hebdomadal fioeking into ehurches and chapels on ono 
day in the week to make up for the defieiency of spiri- 
tual food during the other six; hence also the “ pres- 
byter,” who, merely a “servant” at first,'* came to 


regard himself as “ the Lord of the spiritnal heritage ” 


bequeathed by Jesus. 


All these evils had culminated to a point in the 


seyenth century, when the Prophet of Arabia began to 
preach a reformed religion. In instituting prayers, 


^ Sura ii. 38. * Lukę xi. 1-4. 

® £,g. Epli. vi. 18 ; Cól. i. 12 et seq. 

^ Mosheiin, roi. i. p. 99 et seq. 
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Mohammed recognised the yearning of the humaił 
soul to pour out its love and gratitude to God, and by 
making the practice of devotion periodic, he impressed 
that disciplinary charaeter on the observance of prayer 
whieh keeps the thoughts from wandering into the 
regions of the materiał.^ The formulae, consecrated 
by his examj)le and practice, whilst sparing the Islamie 
World the evils of contests regarding liturgies, leave To 
the indiviclual worshipper the amplest scope for the 
most heartfelt outpouring of devotion and humility 
before the Almighty Presence. 

The value of prayer as the means of morał elevation 
and the purification of the heart, has been clearly set 
forth in the Koran :— 

“ Rehearse that whieh hath been revealed unto thee 
of the Book, and be constant at prayer, for prayer 
preserveth from crimes and from that whieh is blame- 
able; and the remembering of God is surely a most 
sacred duty.”® 

The fomis of the supplicatory hymns, consecrated l)y 
the example of Mohammed, evince the beauty of the 
morał element in the teachings of Isl4m :— 

‘ ‘ O Lord! I supplicate Thee for firmness in faith and 
(lirection towards rectitude, and to assist me in being 
grateful to Thee, and in adoring Thee in every good 
way; and I supplicate Thee for an Innocent heart, 
whieh shall not incline to wickedness; and I supplicate 
Thee for a true tongue, and for that virtue whieh Thou 

' Comp. Oelsner, Des Effets de la Religioit de Mohammed, p. 6. 

^ Koran xxix. 44. 
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knowest; and I pray Thee to defend me from tliat 
vice which Thou knowest, and for forgiyeness of those 
faults which Thou knowest. O my Defender! assist 
me in remembering Thee and being grateful to Thee, 
and in worshipping Thee with the excess of my 
strength. 0 Lord! I have injured my own soul, 
and no one can pardon the faults of Thy servants but 
Thou; forgive me out of Thy loving - kindness, and 
have mercy on me; for verily Thou art the forgiver 
of offences and the bestower of blessiiigs on Thy 
seryants.” ^ 

Another traditional prayer, called the prayer of 
Dayid, runs thus: “ 0 Lord, grant to me the love 
of Thee; grant that I may love those that love Thee ; 
grant that I may do the deeds that may win Thy love ; 
make Thy love to be dearer to me than myself, my 
family, than wealth.” “ 

“ It is one of the glories of Ish^m,” says an English 
writer, “ that its temples are not madę with hands, and 
tliat its ceremonies can be performed anywhere upou 
God’s earth or under His heaven.” * Every place in 
which the Almighty is faithfully worshipped is equally 
pure. The Mosiem, whether he be at home or abroad 
when the hour of prayer arrives, pours forth his soul 
in a brief but earnest supplicatory address; his atten- 
tion is not wearied by the length of his prayers, the 
theme of which is always self-humiliation, the glorifica- 
tion of Jthe Giver of all good, and reliance on His 

^ Mi«hk&t, bk. iv. chap. 18, parts 2, 3. ^ Tafstr-Jelldliy p. 288. 

® Huntery Our Indian Musalmans^ p. 179. 
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mercy.* Tlie intensity of the devotioual spirit eni’ 

balmecl in the cliurcih of Mohammed has hardly been 

realised by Christendom. Tradition, that fiaithful 

chronicler of the past, witli its hundred corroborative 

witnesses, rec^ords liow the Prophet wept during his 

prayers with the fervour of his emotions; how liis 

noble coiisin and son - in - law became so absorbod in 

* 

his deyotions that his body grew beniimbed. 

The Islam of Mohammed recognises no caste. of 
priestliood, allows no monopoly of spiritiiał knowledge 
or special holiness to intervene betweeii man and his 
God. Each soul rises to its Creator without the in- 
tervention of pfiest or hierophant. No sacrifice/ no 
ceremoniał, invented by vested interests, is needed to 

* %ł * 

bring the anxious heart nearer to its Comforter. Each 
humaii being is his own priest; in the IsUm of 
Mohammed no one man is higher than the other. 

Enropean rationalists have complained of the coni- 
plex character of the Mosiem prayers, but the ritual 
of the Koran is astonishing in its simpłicity and sober- 
ness. It includes the necessary acts of faith, the 
recital of the creed, prayer, alrasgiying, fasting, and 
pilgrimage, but lays down scarcely any rules as to how 
they are to be performed. “ Obsciwe the prayers and 
the mid-day prayer, and stand ye attent before God; 
seek aid from patience and prayer. Verily, God is with 
the patient; ” but nothing is said regarding the manner 

^ Sura ii. 129, 239, etc., vii. 204, 205, xv. 132, xvii. 79, xx. 130, 
XXX. 16, 17, etc. etc. See the Kit4b-ul-Mu8tatł’if. 

^ The annual sacrifice at the Ha,jj and the Bairatn is ą mere memoriał 
observance. 
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in whicli the prayers sliould bc offered. “WLen ye 
knock about on the earth,” says the Koran, “ it is no 
crime to you tliat ye come short in prayeu if ye fear 
tliat those tliat disbelieve will set iipoii you. God 
pardons everything except associating auglit witli 
Ilim.” The prac.tice of the Prophet has, however, 
associated eortain rites and eeremonies to the diie 
observanoe of prayers. 

As has been said l)y tlie Imam al-Ghazz^li,^ it is to 
the devotional state of the mind the Searcher of the 
spirit looks “ It is not the flesh or the blood of that 
which ye saorifice whitdi is a(,*eeptable to God; it is 
3 '’our piety which is aceeptable to the Lord.” ® “ It is 

not righteousness,” continues the Koran, “ that ye 
tiirn your faces in prayer towards the east or the west; 
but righteousness is of him wlio believeth in Qod;. . . 
who giveth money for God’s sake unto his kindred, and 
nuto orphans, and the needy, and the stranger, and 
tliose who ask, and for the redemption of captives ; 
who is constant at prayers and giveth alms; and of 
those who perform their covenant, when they have 
c.OYenanted; and who behave themsclves patiently in 
adversity and liardships, and in times of violence: 
these are they who are true.” * . . . 

The practice of baptism in the Christian Church, eveu 
the lustrations which the Egyptians, tlie Jews, or the 

hierophants of the heathen religions in the East and the 

% 

West required as preliminary to the performance of 

* See the Kłtób-«l-Mustatrif, chap. i. 

* Sura ii. 173. 


' See po*t, chap. xx. 
® Sura xxii. 38. 
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devotional or religious eiercises, show the peculiar 
sanctity which was attached to external purifications. 
Mohammed, by his example, coiisecrated this ancient 
and beneficent custom. He reąuired cleanliness as a 
necessary preliminary to the worship and adoration of 
God.' At the samo time, he especially inculcated 
that mere external, or rather physical, purity does not 
imply true devotion. He distinctly laid down that 
the Almighty can only be approached iii purity and 
humility of spirit.* Imdm-al-Ghazzali expre8sly says, 
as against those who are only solicitous about external 
purifications, and have their hearts fuli of pride and 
hypocrisy, that the Prophet of God declared the most 
important purification to be the cleansing of the heart 
from all blameable inclinations and frailties, and the 
mind from all vicious ideas, and from all thoughts 
which distract attention from God." 

In order to keep alive in the Mosiem woiid the nicmory 
of the birthplace of Islam, Mohammed directed that 
during prayers the Mosiem should turn his face.towards 
Mecca, as the glorious centre which saw the, first glim- 
merings of the light of regenerated truth."* With the 

V 

true instinct of a prophet he perceived the consolidating 

* 

^ Sura V. 8. 

The Koran in its universality speaks of ahlutions, hut where water is 
not arailable it allows any cleaDsing substitute for lavation, but nowheru 
lays down the detail» of the Wudhu. As usual, the manner of perform¬ 
ing the larations or ahlutions, derived from the practice of the Prophet, 
has given rise to considerable discussions and difference among the 
theologians. 

* Sura vii. 204. ® Compare the Kitfib-ul-Mustatrif, chap. i. sec. 1. 

* Sura ii. 139,144, etc. 
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efFect of fixing a central spot rounct wliich, through all 

time, should gather tlie religious feelings of his folio wers; 

and he aecordingly ordained that every where througliout 

the World the Mosiem should pray looking towards the 

Kaaba. “ Mecca is to the Mosiem wiiat Jerusalem is to 

« • 

the Jew. It bears with it all the influence of centuries 
of associations. It carries tlie Mosiem back to the 
cradle of his faith, the childhood of his Prophet; it 
reminds him of the struggle between the old faith and 
the new, of the overthrow of the idols, and the establish¬ 
ment of the w^orship of the one God ; and, most of all, 
it bids him remember that all his brotlier Moslems are 
worshipping towards the same sacred spot; that he is 
one of a great company of belieyers, United by one 
faith, filled with the same hopes, reverencing the same 
things, worshipping the same God. Mohammed showed 
his knowledge of the religious emotions in man when he 
preserved the sanctity of the tempie of Islam.” ^ But 
that this nile is not an essential requisite for devotion, 
is evident from the passa ge of the Koran quoted above.® 
The institution of fasting has existed morę or less 
among all nations. But it may be said that througli- 
out the ancient world the idea attached to it was, 
without exception, morę of penitence than of abstinence. 
Even in Judaism the notion of fasting as an exerci8e 
of self - castigation or self - abnegation was of later 
growth. The E&senians (from their connection 
with the Pythagoreans, and, through them, with the 

^ Stauley Łane-Poole, Tntrod. to the Sełections from the Koran, p. lxxxv. 

* See antę, p. 263. 
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asceticism of tlie further East) were tlie first among 
the Jews to grasp this morał element in the principle 
of fasting; and Jesus probably deriyed this idea, like 
other conceptions, from them. 

The example of Jesus consecrated the custom in the 
C^hurch. But the predominating idea in Christianity, 
with respect to fasts generally, is one of penitence or 
expiation and partially, of precedent.^ Yoluntary 
corporal mortifications have been as frecjuent in the 
Christian Churcli as in other Churches; but the tendency 
of such mortifications has invariably been the destruc- 
tion of mental and bodily energies, and the fostering of 
a morbid asceticism. The institution of fasting in 
Islam, on the contrary, has the legitimate object of 
restraining the passions, by diurnal abstinence for a 
limited and definite period, from all the gratifications 
of the seiises, and directing the overflo\v of the animal 
spirits into a healthy ehaimel. Useless and unnecessary 
mortification of the flesh is discountenanced, nay, con- 
demned. Fasting is prescribed to the able-bodied and 
the strong, as a nieans of chastening the spirit by im- 
posing a restraint on the body. For the weak, the 

^ Moslieim, vol. i. p. 131. Mosheim distiiictly says tliat fasting canie 
oarly to he regaulcMl “as the most effectual ineans of repclling the force, 
and disconcerting the stratagems of evil spirits, and of appeasing the anger 
of an offended deity.” Vol. i. p. 398. 

^ “ The weekly and yearly festiyals of the Christians,’’ says Neander, 
“originated in the same fimdamental idea, . • . the idea of imitating* 
Christ, the crucified and risen Saviour.” And, again, by the Christians— 
who were fond of comparing their calling to a warfare, a niilitia Cliristi— 
snch fasts, united with prayers, were nained stałioiiesy as if they constitiited 
the watches of the soldiers of Christ (the militea Christi):^ Neander, 
Church llist vol. i. pp, 408, 409. 
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siekły, tlic traveller, tlie student (who is engaged iii tlie 
pursuit of knowledge—the Jihdd-i-Akhnr), the soldier 
doing God’s battle against the assailants of the faith, 
and women in their ailments, it is disallowed. Those 
who beai* iii mind the gluttony of the Greeks, the 
Komana, the Persians, and the pre-Islamite Arabs, their 
excesses in their pleasures as well as their vices, will 
appreciate the value of the regulatioii, and comprehend 
how wonderfiilly adapted it is for keeping in check the 
aiiimal propeiisities of man, especially among the semi- 
ciyilised races. 

Mark the wisdom of the rule as given in the Koran : 
“O ye that have believed a fast is ordained to you 
. . . that ye may practise piety, a fast of a computed 
nuinber of days. But he among you who shall be 
ailing, or on a journey, (shall fast) aii equal number of 
other days ; and they that are able to keep it (and <to 
not), shall make atonement by maintaining a poor man. 

. . . But if ye hist, it will be better for you if ye eom- 
prehend ; . . . God willeth that which is easy for you.”* 

This rule of abstinence is restricted to the day; in 
the night, in the interyals of prayer and devotion, the 
Mosiem is allowed, perhaps iiideed, is bound, to 
refresh the system by partaking in moderation of food 
and drink, and otherwise enjoying himself lawfully. 
In the true spirit of the Teacher, the legists invariably 
laid down the rule that, during the fasts, abstinence of 
mind from all base thoughts is as incumbent aa the 
abstinence of the body.® 

^ Sura ii. 181. * The Kit&b-ul-Muetatrif, chap. i. sec. 4 
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No religion of the world prior to Isl^m had conse- 
crated charity, the support of the widów, the orphan, 
and the helpless poor, by enrolling its principles aniong 
the positive enactments of the system. 

The agapcB, or feasts of charity among the early 
Christians, depended on the will of individuals ; their 
influence, therefore, could only l)e irregular and spas- 
modic. It is a matter of history that this very irregu- 
larity led to the suppression of the “ feasts of charity 
or love - feasts ” only a short time after their intro- 
duction.* 

By the laws of Islam every individual is bound to 
contribute a certain part of his substance towards the 
help and assistance of his poorer neighbours. This, 
portion is usually one part in forty, or 2^ per cent. on 
the value of all goods, chattels, emblements, on profits 
of trade, mercantile business, etc. But alms are due 
only when the property amounts to a certain value,^ 
and has been in the possession of a person for one 
whole year; nor are any due from cattle employed in 
agriculture or in the carrying of burdens. Besides, 
at the end of the month of Kamazan (the month of 

1 Neander, vol. i. p, 450 et seq.; Moslieini, v(j 1. ii. p. 56. I do not mean 
to eay that this was the only form in which Christian charity expre8sed 
itself. The support of the widów, the poor, and orphan was as much 
insisted upon in Christianity as in Islftm. But even this divine charity 
taught by Jesus received an impress of exclusiveness from the disciples, 
in whose hands he left his work. The widów, in order to claim the 
henefits of charity, was required to be threescore years of age, to have' 
been the wife of one man, to have brought up children,” etc. Compare 
throughout Blunt^s History of the Christian Church^ p. 27 et seq. 

^ For example, no alms are due from a man unless he own twenty 
camels. 
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fasting), and on the day of the Eed-ul-Fitr, the 
festival wliich celebrates the close of the Mosiem Lent, 
each head of a family has tp give away in alms, for 
himself and for every member of his household, and for 
each guest who breaks his fast and sleeps in his house 
during the month, a measure of whcat, harley, dates, 
raisins, rice, or any other grain, or the valiie of the same. 

The rightful recipients of the alms, as pointed out 
by the practice of Mohammed and his disciples, are 
(1) the poor and the indigent; (2) those who help in 
the collection and distribution of the obligatory alms ; 
(3) slares, who wish to buy their freedoni and have 
not the means for so doing; (4) debtors, who cannot 
pay their debts ; (5) trave]lers and strangers.^ General 
charity is inculcated by the Koran in the most forcible 
terms.^ But the glory of Ishtm consists in having* 
embodied the beautiful sentiment of Jesus® into 
definite laws. 

The wisdom which incorporated into IsMm the time- 
honoured eustom of annual pilgrimage to Mecca and to 
the shrine of the Kaaba, has breathed into Mohammed’8 
religion a freemasonry and brotherhood of faith in spite 
of sectarian diyisions. The eyes of the whole Mosiem 
World fixed on that central spot, keep alive in the bosom 
of each some spark of the celestial fire which lighted 
up the earth in that century of darkness. Here, again, 
the wisdom of the inspired lawgiver shines forth in 

* J&mai-Tirmizi, chapter on “ Alms-giying;” J&mai-Ab&si; Querry, 
Droit Musulman. Comp. also the Mabs^t. 

‘ Sura ii. 267, 269, 275, etc., ix. 60, etc. 

” Matt. XXV. 36, 36. 
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the negative part of the enaetment, in tlie couditions 
necessary to make the injunctiou obligatory :—(l) The 
ripeiies3 of iiitelligenee and discernment; (2) perfect 
freedom. and liberty; (3) possession of the means 
of transport and subsistence during the journey; 
(4) possession of means suiSicient to support the 
pilgrim’s family tluring his absence ; (5) the possilńlity 
and practicabiłity of the voyage/ 

Owing to the miiiute regulations, ulmost BraJimani- 
cal in their strictness, in force araong the heathen 
Arabs regarding the lawful or imlawful character of 
variou8 kinds of food, the Teacher of Islam had fre- 
(|uently to admonisli his followers that, with eertain 
exceptions, all food was lawful. “And eat of what 
God hath gi\’en you for food that whieh is lawful and 
wholesome: and fear God, in whom ye believe.”“ 
“ Say,” says the Koran, “ l find not in what hath been 
revealed to me aught forbiddeii to the eater to eat, 
ex(*opt it be that whieh dieth of itself, or blood poured 
forth, or swiue’s ttesh, for that is an abomiiiation, and 
meat whieh has been slain in the name of other than 


God [idols].” This is amplified iu tlje fifth sura, whieh 
is also direeted against various savage and idolatrous 


praetices of the pagaii Arab. “That whieh dieth of 
itself, and blood, and swine’8 Hesh, and all that hath 


been sacrificed under the invocation of any other name 
than that of God,* and the strangled, and the killed by 


1 ; QueiTy, Dmt Musalman, vol. i; tlie MttbiiAf. 

^ Sura V. 90. 

* The heathen Arabs, when killiiig any aniinal for food, iiaed to con- 
seerate it by invoking the nainee of their goils and gotldesses. 
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a blow, or by a fali, or by goriiig,’ and that wliicli 
hath been eaten by beasts of prey, unless ye give tlie 
death-stroke yourselves, and that whicli hath been 
sacrificed on the blocks of stone,® is forbidden you; 
and to make division of the slain bv eoiLsultintr tlie 

*! O 

arrows, is impiety in you.”'’ “ Eat ye of the good 

things wherewith we have providecl you, and give 
thanks to God.”^ 

Intoxication and ganibling, the eurse of CJliristian 
communities, and the l)ane of all une.ultured an<l 
inferior iiatures, and ex('esKes of all kinds, were rigor- 
ously prohibited. 

Nothing can be simpler or morę in acc(n-d witli the 
advance of the liuman intelleet than tlie teachings of 


the Arabian Prophet. The few lules for religious 
ceremoniał which he prescribed were (diietiy with the 
object of maintaining diseipline and iiniformity, so 
iiecessary in c.ertain stages of society; but they were by 
no means of an iutlexible diaraeter. Ile allowed tliem 


^ The iJolatrous Araljs liiul tliłleppiit .siiva<(e iiiethocls of aniinals. 

This prohibition lias refpieiice to tlio brutal proces^es piuployed by 
tlieni. 

^ Sacrificial stoiies pbiced round tlie Kaaba or at tbe entraure of house« 
over which the offcrings were iiuide to tlie idoh. 

* Sura V. 4. 

^ Things by naturę abluirreiit to nian, snob as tlie desh of cariiirorous 
aiiimals, birds of prey, suakes, etc., recpiired no .speeitic piohibitioii. Tlie 
idea prevaleiit in India, borrowed froni tlie Hiiuloos, that Moslcins 
sliould not partake of food with Cllristian^<, is entirely fallacious, and 
opiX)sed to the preeept contained in the following ]łas.^age of the Koran 
(sura V. 7): “ This day things healthful are legalized to you, and the 
nieats of those who łiave reccived the Scriptures are allowed'to you, as 
your meats are to tliem/’ With regard to the siuuptiiary regulations, 
precepts, and prohibitions of Mobainmed, it inust be remenibered that 
they were called forth by the temiH>rary circunistances of the times and 
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to be broken in cases of illness or other causes. “ God 
wishes to make things easy for you, for,” says thei 
Koran, “ man was created weak.” The legał principles 
which he enuneiated were either delivered as ans wers 
to question8 put to him as the chief magistrate of 
Medina, or to remove or correct patent evils. The 
Prophets Islam recognised no ritual likely to distract 
the mind. from the thought of the one God; no 
law to keep eDchained the conscience of advancing 
liiimanity. 

The ethical codę of Isl4m is thus simimarised in the 
fourtłi Sura; “ Corae, I will rehearse what your Lord 
hath enjoincd on you—that ye assign not to Him a 
partner ; that ye be good to your parents ; and that ye 
slay not your children because of poverty: for them 
and for you will We provide; and that ye come not 
near to pollutions, outward or inward; and that ye 
slay not a soul whom God hath forbidden, unless by 
right . . . and draw not nigh to the wealth of the 

people. ^ With the <lisappearance of such circiiinstances, the need for these 
laws have also disappeared. To siippose, therefore, that every Islamie 
precept is necessarily immutable, is to do aii iiijiistice to history and the 
development of the huinan iutellect. Ibn Khaldfiii^s words are, in this 
connection, deserving of our serious consideration: “ It is only by an, 
attentive examination and well-sustained application that we can discover 
the truth, and guard ourselves against errors and inistakes. In faet, if we 
were inerely to satisfy onrselves by reproducing the records transmitted 
by tradition without consulting the rules fumished by experience, the 
fundamental principles of the art of governinent, the naturę, even, of the 
particular ciyilisation, or the circumstances which characterise the hiimau- 
society; if we are not to judge of the wants which oceurred in distant 
tinies by those which are occiirring iinder our eyes, if we are not to coni- 
pare the past with the present, we can hardly tscape froni falling into 
errors and losing the way of truth.” ProUgomeneB (Plhi. Khaldoun, traduits 
par M, de Siane, Prmilre Partie^ p. 13, 
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orplian, save so as to better it . . . and wlien ye 
pronounce judgraent then be just, though it bc the 
afFair of a kinsman. And God’8 compact fulfil ye; 
that is, what He liatłi ordained to you. Verily, this is 
my riglit way; follow it, then.” * And again, “ Blessed 
are they who believe and łiumbly offer their thanks- 
giving to their Lord . . . who are constant in their 
charity, and who guard tlieir chastity, and who obserye 
their trust and covenants. . . . Verily, God bids you 
do justice and good, and give to kindred their due; 

r 

and He forbids you to sin and to do wroiig and 
oppress.” 

“ Faitli and charity,” to use the words of the Chris¬ 
tian historian, “ are not iiicompatible witli external rites 
and positive institutions, which, indeed, are necessary 
in this imperfect State to keep alive a sense of religion 
in the common mass.” ^ And, accordingly, Mohammed 
had attached a few rites to his teachings in order to 
give a morę tangible conception to the generality of 
mankind. Jesus himself had instituted two rites— 
baptism and the “Holy Supper.”® Probably had he 
lived longer, hc would have added morę. But one 
thing is certain, that had a longer career beeii vouch- 
safed to him, he would have placed his teachings* 
on a moro systematic basis. This fundamental defect 
in Christianity has been, in fact, the real cause of 
the assembling of councils. and convocations for the 
establishment of articles and dogmas, which snap 

^ Sura iv. 152 et seq. 

^ Mosheim, vol. i. p, 124. * Ibid, 

S 
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asimder at every sliglit tension of reasoii and free 
tlioujglit. The Work of Jesus was left unfinished. It 
was reseiwed for anotlier Teacher to systematise tlie 
laws of morality. 

Our relatioiis with our Creator are matters of eon- 
science; our relatioiis with our fellow-beings inust be 
matters of positive rules ; and what liigher sanction— 
to use a legał expression—can be attached to the 
eiiforeement of the relativc duties of maii to maii than 


the sancition of religion. Religion is not to be regarded 
merely as a subject for unetuous deeJamations by 
“ select preaehers,” or as some strange theory for the 
peculiar gratifieation of dreamy minds. Religion ought 
to inean the nile of life; its chief object ought to be 
the elevation of hunianity towards that perfection 
whieh is the end of our existeuce. The religion, 
therefore, whicli plaees on u systematic basis the 
fiindamental principles of morality, regulating social 
obligations and liurnan duties, whieh brings us nearer 
and nearer, by its compatibility with the higliest 
developnieiit of intellect, to the All-Perfect—that 
religion, W'^e say, has the greatest claim to our coii- 
sideratiou and res])ect. It is the distinctive char- 
aeteristic of Islam, as taught by Mohammed, that it 
combines within itself the grandest and the most 
prominent features in alł ethnic and catholic ’ religioiis 
compatible with the reason and morał intuition of 
man. It is not merely a system of positiwe morał 
rules, based on a true conception of human progress, 

^ For tlie use of tliese wortls see Ciarkę, Ten Great Religiont, chap. i. 
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but it is ako “ the establishment of certaiii priiieiples, 
tlie enforcement of certain dispositioiis, the cultivation 
of a certain temper of mind, which the conscienee is 
to apply to the ever-varyiiijLę exigencies of time aml 
place.” The Teacher of Iskm ])reached, iii a thousand 
varied ways, univer.sal love and brotherhood as the 
emblem of the love borne towards (4od. “ Ilow do 


you think God will kiiow you wheii you are in 
His presence—by your k)ve of your children, of yoiii* 
kin, of your neighbours, of your fellow-creatures ? ” ^ 
“Do you love your (keator? love your fellow-beings 
first.”^ “ Do you wish to approach the Lord ? love 
His crcatures, love for tlieni what you love yourself, 
reject for them what you rejeet for yourself, do unto 
thcm what you wish to be done nuto you.” He 
(tondemned in seathing language the foulness of im- 
purity, the mefinness of hypocrisy, and the ungodli- 
ness of self-dec.eit. Hc proclaimed, iii unmistakable 
terms, the preciousness of truth, ediarity, and brotherly 
l()ve. 


The wonderful adaptability of the Islamie precepts 
to all ages and nations; their entire concordauce with 
the light of reason; the absence of all mysterious 
doctrines to cast a shade of ‘ sentimental ignorance 
round the primal truths implanted in the huniau 
breast,— all prove that Islam represents the latest 
development of the religious faculties of our being. 
Thosc who have ignored the historie significance of 


^ Mishk&t, bks. xxii.«xxłłl chaps. xv. and xvi. 

* Comp. Kastal&ni^s Comnuntary on the Sahih of Bukhariy pt. i. p. 70. 
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some of its precepts liave <leeme(l that their seeni- 
ing harsliiiess, or unadaptibility to present modes of 
thought ought to exclude it from any claim to 
ui)iversality. But a little iiKjuiry iiito the historie 
value of laws and prece])ts, fi iittle morę fairness in 
the exaininatiou of facts, would evince the temporary 
character of such rules as luiiy appear scarcely con- 
sonant with the re(][uirements or prejudices of modern 
times. The <*.{itholicity of Isifim, its expansiveness, 
fiiid its eliarity towards idl morał ereeds, has been 
utterly mistaken, perverte<l, or wilfully concealed hy 
the bigotry of rival religions. 

“Yerily,” says the Koran, “those who believe (the 
Moslems), and those who are Jews, Christians, or 
Sabaeans, whoever hatłi faith in God and the last day 
(futurę existerK*e), and worketh that whicli is right and 
good,—for them sliall be the reward with their Lord; 
there will (jome no fear on tliem ; neither shall tliey be 
grieved.” ^ 

The same sentiment is repeated in similar words in 
the fifth Sura; and a hundred other passages prove 
that Isl4m does not confine “salvation” to the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed alone: — “To every one have 
we given a law and a way. . . . And if God had 
pleased, He would have madę you all (all mankind) 
one people (people of one religion). But He hath 
done otherwise, that He might try you in that 
which He hath seyerally given unto you; wherefore 

* Sara v. 73. Compare the apirit of these teachinfpi with that of the 
Athanasiau Creed* 
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press forward in good works. Uiito God shall ye 
return, and He will tell you tliat concerning wliicłi 
ye disagree. ” ^ 

Of all the religioiis of the world that lia.ve ruled the 
conscience of mankind, the Islam of Mohammed alone 


combines both the conceptions which have in difterent 
ages furnishcd the mainspring of human conduct,— 
the consciousness of human dignity, so valued in the 
ancient philosophies, and the sense of human sinful- 
ness, so dear to the Christian apologist. The belief 
that man will be judged by his work solely, throws 
the Mosiem on the practice of self-denial and imiversal 
charity; the belief in Divine Providenee, iii the mercy, 
love, and omnipotence of God, leads liim to self-humilia- 
tion before the x\]mighty, and to the practice of those 
heroic virtues whicli have given rise to the (charge that 


“ the yirtues of IsMm are stoical,” ^ })atience, resigna- 


tion, and firmness in the trials of life. It leads him to 


‘‘ interrogate his conscience with nervous anxiety,” to 
study with scrupulous care the motives that actuate 
him,® to distrust his own strcngth, and to rely upou 
the assistance of an Almighty and A]l-Loviug Power 
in the conflict between good and evil. 

In some religions the precepts which inculcated 
duties have been so iitterly devoid of practicability, so 
completely wanting in a knowledge of human naturę. 


1 Sura V. 56. Compare also xxix. 45, xxxii. 23, 24, xxxix. 47, 
xl. 13, etc. 

^ Ciarkę, Ten Great Religions, p. 484. 

^ Compare tlie first Apologue in the Akhldk (Ethics) of Hussain W&iz, 
on Ikhlds, 
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and partakiiig so mucli of tlie dreamy vaguenes8 of 
enthusiasts, as to become in the real battles of life 
simply useless.^ The practical cliaracter of a religion, 
its abiding influence on the common relations of maii- 
kind, in the affairs of everyday life, its power on the 
masses, are the true criteria for judging of its uni- 
Ycrsality. We do not look to exceptional minds to 
recognise the naturę of a religion. We search among 
the massos to undcrstand its truć cliaracter. Does it 


t‘xercise deep power over thcm ? does it elevate them ? 
does it regulate their (;onception of rights and duties ? 
does it, if carried to the South Sea islander, or preaclied 
to the Caffrarians, improve oi* degrade them ?—are the 
(^uestions we naturally ask. In Islam is joined a lofty 
idealism with the most rationalistic practic.ality. It did 
not ignore hiiman naturę; it never entangled itself in 
the tortuouH pathways which lie outsidc the domains of 
the actual and the rcal. Its object, like that of other 
systems, was the elevation of humanity towards the 
absolute ideał of perfection ; Init it attaiiied, or trics 
to attain, this object by grasping the truth that the 
naturę of man is, in this existence, imperfect. If it 
did not say, “ If thy brother smite thee on one cheek, 
turn thou the other also to hini; ” if it allowed the 


punishmeiit of the wanton wrong-doer to the extent 
of the injury he had done,^ it also taught, in feiwid 
words and varied strains, the prac.tice of forgiveness 


^ Oomjiare M. Ernest Havet’s reniarks in liis yaluable and leamed work, 
Jje Chridianisme et ses Ongines^ Pref. p. xxxix, 

** Koran, sura xxii. 40, 41. Thonissen’s reiuark, that Mohammed allowed 
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and benevołence, and the return of good for evil:— 
“ Who speaketh better,” says the Koran, “ than be 
who inviteth nuto God, and worketh good ? . . . 
Good and evil shall not be held etj[ual. Turn away 
evil with that whicli is l)etter.”^ And again, speak- 
ing of paradise, it says, “ It is preparcd for the 
godly, who give alms in prosperity and adversity, 
who ł)ridle their anger, and forgive men; for God 
loveth the beneficent.” 

The practice of these noble precepts does not lic 
cnshrined in the limbo of false sentimentalism. AVith 
the true follower of the Prophet they form the active 
princijdes of life. History has preseiwed, for the 
admiration of wondering posterity, many exampłes of 
patience under sutfering exhibited by the folio wers 
of other crceds. Jliit tlie practiee of the virtues c)f 
patient forgiveness is easier in adversity, when we 
have no power to pimisli the evil-doer, than in pro¬ 
sperity. It is related of Hussain, that noble martyr 
of Kerbcia, that a slave having once thrown the 
eontents of a. sealding dish over him as he sat at 
dinner, fell on his knees and repeated the verse of 
the Koran, “ Paradise is for those who bridle their 
anger.” “ I am not angry,” answered Hussain. The 
alave proceeded, “ and for those who forgive men.” 
“I forgive you.” The slave, howerer, finished the 
verae, adding, “ for God bveth the beneficent.” “ I 

the punishment of tlie wilful wrong-cloer for the j)iirpose of preyentin*; 
enormous evils, must always be borne in niind.— IJHist du Droit Cńmiml 
des Peuples AncieiiSy vol. ii. p. 67. 

^ Koran, sura xli. 33, 34. 


^ Koran, sura v. 127, 128. 
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give you your liberty and four hundred pieces of 
silver,” replied Hussain.' 

The author of tlie Kashshdf thus sunis up the 
essence of the Islamie teachings; “ Seek again him 
who (lrives you away; give to him who takes away 
from you; pardon him who injures you: ** for God 
loveth that you should cast into the depth of your 
souls the roots of His perfections.” * 

In the purity of its aspiration, can anytliing be morę 
beautiful tlian the followin<?: “ The servants of the 

O 

Merciful are they that walk upon the earth softly; 
and when the ignorant speak unto them, they reply, 
Peace! they that spend the night worshipping their 
Lord, prostrate, and standiug, and resting: those that, 
when they spend, ure neither profuse nor niggardly, 
but take a middle course : . . . those that invoke not 
with God any other God, and slay not a soul that 
God hath forbidden otlierwise than by right; and 
e.ommit not fornication : . . . they who bear not 
witness to that which is false; and wlien they pass 
by vaiu sport, they pass it by with dignity : who say, 

‘ Oh, our Lord, grant us of our wives and children such 
as shall be a comfort unto us, and make us example8 
unto the pious,’—these shall be the rewarded, for that 

1 This aneedote has l)een told by Sale in a notę to the third cliapter of 
his translatioii of the Koran, and also by Gibbon; but both have, by 
inistake, applied the episode to Hassan, the brother of Hussain. See the 
Tafsir-Hu8$ain% Mirat Ed. p. 199. 

^ Conipare this with the precept of Mohammed reported by Abft Dardfi., 
Mishkat, bk. iv. chap. i. part ii., and the whole chapter on “Forgiye- 
ness” (chap. xxxvi.) iu the Musłatrif. 

® Zamakhshari (the Kasshóf)^ Egypt. Ed. part i. p. 280. 
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tliey persevered; and they shall be accosted iii para- 
dise with welcome and salutation:—For ever therein, 
—a fair abode and resting-place! ” ^ 

This is the IslAm of Mohammed. It is not “ a 
mere creed; it is a life to be lived in the present ”— 
a religion of right-doing, right - thinkiiig, and riglit- 
speaking, founded on divine love, uniyersal eharity, 
and the equality of man in the sight of the Lord, 
However mueli the modern professors of Islam may 
have dimmed the glory of tlieir Master (and a 
Yolume might also be written on the defeets of 
modern Mahommedanism), the religion which en- 
shrines righteousness and “ justification by work 
deseryes the recognition of the lovers of humanity. 


. >» 2 


“ Wishest thou to approaeli God I 
Live piirely, and act rifjliteoubly/’ 

Jellaluddin Rumi says,— 

1 

* 

“ Thou partakest of the naturę of the beast as well as the angel; 
Leave the naturę of the beast, that tlioii inayest surpass the angeł.’’ 


The present life was the secd-groimd of the futurę. 
To Work in all humiłity of spirit for the human good, 


^ Koran, sura xxv. 64-67. 

^ Mr. Ootter Morrison, iii his Service of Man^ calls the other doctrine 
as the most disastrous to human morality. 
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to strive witli all oiiergy to approach the perfection 
of the All-Perfe(it, is the essential priiiciple of IslA,m. 
The true Mosiem is a tnie Christian, in that he accepts 
the ministiy of Jesus, and tries to work out the 
morał preache<l iiy him. Why should not the true 
Chiistian do hoiiour to the Preacher who put the 
finishing stroke to the work of tlie earlier Masters? 
])id not he cali back the waiidering forces of the worki 
into the channel of progrcss ? 

Exceptiiig for the eoiiception of the sonship of Jesus, 
there is no fundamental differemte between Christianity 
and Islam. In their essenee thev are one and the 

4 / 

same; both are the outconie of the same spiritual forces 
working in humanity. Cne was a protest against the 
hcartless materialisni of tlu; Jews and the Komans ; the 
otlier a revolt against the degrading idolatry of the 
Arabs, their feroeious eustoms and usages. Christianity, 
preached ainong a morę settled and eivilised people 
subjcct to an organised government, luul to contend 
Avith comparativ(dy milder evils. Islam, preached 
among warring tribes and elans, had to fight against 
nil the instin<!ts of self-interest and aneierit supersti- 
tion. Christianity, arrested in its progress towards the 
East by a nian of <!ultured but bizarre cliaracter, who, 
though a Jew by birth, was by education an Ałexan- 
drian Greek, was earried to Greece and Romę, and there 


gathering up the pagan civilisation of centuries, gave 
birth to new ideas and doctrines. Christianity ceased 
to be Christian the moment it was transplanted from 
the home of its birth. It became the religion of Paul, 
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and ceased to be that of Christ. The pantheons of 
ancient paganism were tottering to their Ml. Greek 
and Alexandrian philosophy had prepared the Eoman 
World for the recognition of an incarnate God—a demi- 
urgus, an iEon born in the bosom of eternity, and this 
(tonception imbedded itself in Pauline Christianity. 
Modern idealistic Christianity, which is morę a philo¬ 
sophy than a positive religion, is the product of centuries 
of pre-Christian and po8t-(Jhristian civilisation. Islam 
was preached among a people, among conditions social 
and morał, wholly dircrgent. Had it broken down the 
barrier whi(;h was raised against it bv a degnided 

O 1' O 

Christianity, and inade its way among the highcr races 
of the earth, its progress and its (tharacter would have, 
presented a totally difierent aspect from what it now 
offers to the ol)server among the less cultured Mosiem 


communities, Likc rivers fłowino; through varied 

D O 

tracts, both these creeds have produced results in 
accordance with the naturę of the soil through which 


they have fouiid their coursc. The Mexicau who cas- 
tigates himself with cactus leaves, the idol-worshipping 
South American, the lower strata of Christian nations, 
are hardly in any sense Christians. Therc exists a wide 
gulf between them and the leaders of modern Christian 
thought. Islam, wherever it has found its way among 
culturable and progressive nations, has shown itself in 
complete accord with progressive tendencńes, it has 
assisted civilisation, it has idealised religion.^ 


^ The faith which coukl }[(ive birth to the heroic deyotion of Ali, the 
gcntleness of Jaafar (the Sadik), the piety and patience of M<lsa, the divine 
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Alas for tlie latter-day professors of Islam! The 
l)light of patristicism lias ruined tlie blossom of true 
religion and a true devotional spirit. 

A Christian prcaelier has pointed out with great 
force the distinction hetween religion and theology, and 
the evils whie.h have followed iii his Church from the 
confusion of the two.^ What has hajtpened in Chris- 
tianity has liappeued in Islam. Practice has giveii 
way to the mockery of profession, ceremonialism 
has taken the plac.e of earnest and faithful work, 
—doing good to mankind for the sake of doing 
good, and for the love of God. Enthusiasm has 
dicd out, and devotion to God and Ilis Prophet 
are meaningless words. The earnestness without 

O 

which human existence is no better than that of the 
brute creation, earnestness in right-doing and right- 
thinking, is absent. The Moslems of the present day 
havc ignored the spirit in a hopeless love f(^r the letter. 
Instead of ]iving up to the ideał preached by the 
Master, instead of “ striyiug to excel in good works,” 
“ of being righteous; ” instead of loving God, and for 
the sake of His love loving His creatures,—they have 
madę themselyes the slaves of opportunism and outward 
< >bservance. It was natural that in their reverence and 
admiration for the Teacher his early disciples should 
stereotype his ordinary modę of life, crystallise the 

purity of Fdtiina, the saiiitliness of Rdbia ; the reli^non which could pro- 
duce men like Ibn-Sina, Al-Beiruni, Ibn-Khdldi\a, Sandi, Jell&luddiii 
RAuii, Faridiiddin (the Attar), Ibrfihim Adhain, and a host of others, 
yurely contains every element of hopefulness. 

^ Professor Momerie in his Defects of Modem Christianity, 
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passiiig incideiits of a chequered career, imprint on the 
heart orders, rules, and regulatious enuiiciated for the 
common exigencies of the dny in an infant society. 
But to suppose that the greatest, lleformer the world 
has ever produced, the greatest upholder of the sove- 
reignty of Beason, the nian who proelaimed that the 
iiniverse was governed and guided by law and order, and 
that the law of naturę nieant progressive development, 
ever eontemplated that even those injunctions which 
were called forth by the passing necessities of a semi- 
eivilised people should bceome inmiutable to the en<l 
of the world, is doing an injustiee to the Prophet of 
Isl5m. 

No one had a keener pei-ception tliaii he of the 
necessities of this world of progress, witli its ever- 
changing .social and morał phenomena, of the likelihood 
that the revelatioi)s vouchsafed to him niight not meet 
all possible contingencies. When Muaz was appointed 
as governor of Yemen, he was asked by the Prophet by 
what rule he would be guided in his adrainistration of 
that province. “By the law of the Koran,” said Mu5,z. 
“ But if you fiiid no direction therein ? ” “ Then I will 

act according to the example of the Prophet.” “ But 
if that fails ? ” “ Then I will exercise my own judg- 

ment.” The Prophet approved highly of the answer of 
his disciple, and commended it to the other <lelegates. 

The great Teacher, who was fully conscious of the 
exigencie8 of his own timesj and the refpiirements of 
the people with whom he had to deal,—people sunk in 
a slough of 8C)cial and morał despond,—^with his keen 
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iiisiglit and breadtli of view8, perceived, and one may 
say foretold, that a tirae would come wlien the accidental 
and temporary regulations would liave to be differen- 
tiated from the permanent and generał. “ Ye are in 
aii age," hc declared, “ in which, if ye abandon one-teutli 
of wliat is ordered, ye will be ruined. After this, a 
tinie will come wlien be who shall observe oiie-tentli of 
wliat is now ordered will be redeemed.” 

As we liave already obseiwcd, the blight whicli bas 
falieii on Mussulman iiations is not diie to the teaehings 


)f the master. No religion contairied greater promise 
)f development, ik> faith Wfis purer or morę in con- 
formity witłi the progressiye demands of humanity. 

The present stagiiation of tiie Mussulman coninmni- 
ties is prineipally due to the notion which has fixed 
itself on the minds of the geuerality of Moslems, that 
the right to the exercise of private judgment eeased 
with the early legists, that its exerei8e in modern times 
is sinful, and that a Mosiem in order to be regarded as 
an orthodox follower of Mohammed should belong to 


one or the other of the schools cstablished by the school- 
men of IslA,m, and abandon his judgment absolutely to 
the interpretations of men who lived in the ninth 
century, and could have no (lonceptioii of the necessities 
of the nineteenth. 

Among the Sunnis it ia the comiuon belief that sińce 
the four Imams,* no doctor has risen qua]ified to inter- 
pret the laws of the Prophet. No account is taken of 
the altered circumstancśs in which Moslems are now 


^ Aba Hantfa, Sh&fći, Mai«k, and Hanbal. 
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placed; the conclusions at whicli tliese leariied legists 
amved several centuries ago are lield to 1)e et^ually 
applicable to the present day. Amoug the Shiahs, the 
AkhMri will not allow his judgmeiit to travel beyond 
the dictates of “ the expounders of the law.” Moham¬ 
med had eonsec.rated reason as the highest and noblest 
function of the human intelleet. Oiir scthoolmen and 
their serrile followers have madę its exercise a sin and 
a (jrime. 


As among (Jhristians, so among Moslems. The lives 
and conduct of a large number of Moslems at the pr<!- 
sent day are governed less by the precepts and teachings 
of the Master, and morę by the theories and opinions 
of the mujtahids and imams who have tried, each 
aecording to his lights, to eonstrue the revelations 
V(juchsafed to the Teacher. Like men in a crowd 


listening to a preacher who from a lofty position 
addresses a large multitude and from his vantage 
ground overlooks a vast area, they obser\^ed only 
their immediate surroundings, and withont compre- 
hending the wider meaiiing of his words or the naturę 
of the audience whom he addressed adapted his utter- 
ances to their own limited notions of human needs and 


human progress. Obliviou8 of the universality of the 
Master’s teachings, unassisted by his spirit, devoid of 
his inspiration, they forgot that the Prophet, from the 
pinnacle of his genius, had spoken to all humanity. 
They mixed up the temporary with the permanent, 
the uniyersal with the particular. Like many of the 
ecclesiastics of Christendom, not a few were the ser- 
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vants of sovereigii8 and de-spots who.se deraands were 
not consistent with the precepts of the Master. 
C^anons were invented, theories started, traditions 
discovered, and glosses put upon his words utterly 
at variance with their apirit. And lienee it is that 
most of the rules and regulations which govern now 
tlie conscience of so many professors of the faith are 
liardly derived from any express and positive declara- 
tions of the Koran, hut for the most part from the 
lego-religious hooks with which the Islamie world was 

O O 

hooded in the latter centuries. “ Just as the Hehrews 
deposed their Pentateuch in favour of the Talmud,” 
justly observes an English writer, “so the Moslems 
have abolished the Koran in favour of the traditions 
and decisions of the learned.” “We do not mean to 
say,” he adds most pertinently, “ that any Moham- 
medan, if asked what was the text - book of his 
religiori, would aiiswer anything but the* ‘ Koran; ’ 
but wa do mean that practically it is not the Koran 
that guides his belief or practice. In the Middle Ages 
of Christendom it was not the New Testament, but the 
Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas, that decided 
(]uestions of orthodoxy; and in the present day, does 
the orthodox churchman usually derive his ereed from 
a personal investigation of the teaching of Christ in 
the Gospels ? Probably if he refers to a document at 
all, the Church Catechism contents him; or if he be 
of a peculiarly inquiring dispositioii, a perusal of the 
Thirty-nine Articles wdll resoWe all doubts. Yet he 
too would say his religion was drawn from the Gospels, 
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and would not confess to the medium through wliicłi 
it was filtered. In precisely the same way modern 
Mohammedanism is constructed, and a large part of 
what Moslems now believ’^e and practise is not to 
be found in the Koran at all.” 

And yet eacli system, each school, contains germs of 
improvement, and if development is now stopped, it is 
not even the fault of the lawyers. It is due to a want 
of apprehension of tlie spirit of the Master’s teacliings, 
and even of those of tln; fatłiers of the (/hurch.^ 


Note 1 (AbstkxVCt of THE Tkayeks of Ali). 

“ Thanks be to my Lord ; He the Adorable, and only to 
be adored. My Lord, the Eternal, the Ever-existing, the 
Cherisher, the Tnie Sovereign whose mercy and might over- 
shadows the iiniverse; the Eegulator of the world, the Light 
of the creation. His is our worship; to Him belongs all 
worship; He existed before all things, and will exist after 
all that is living bas ceased. Thou art the adored, my Lord; 
Thou art the Master, the Loving and Forgiving; Thoa 
bestowest power and might on whom • Thou pleasest; him 
whoni Thou hast exalted nonę can lower; and him whom 
Thou hast lowered nonę can exalt Thou, my Lordj art the 
Eternal, the Creator of all, All-wise Sovereign Mighty; Thy 
knowledge knows everything; Thy beneficence is all-pervad- 

^ The Ititdd ul-Mvhtdr of Mohammed Amin the Syrian, apd the Majmu- 
ul-Anhdr of the Shaikli ZAdeh are as much in adrance of the Multeka and 
the Heddya as the views of an Eldon or Mansfield upon those of a Ooke or 
Blackstone. The opinions of Sheikh Murtaza are in their liberał and 
liberalising tendencies far above those of the narrow-minded s^f-opinion- 
ated Mohakkik. But the seryile Akhb&ri follows the latter in preference 

to the former. 

/ 
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iiig; Thy forgiyeuess and inercy are all-embracinj;. O my 
!.«)rd, Thou art tłie Ilelper of tlic aillicted, the J{eliever of all 
dintress, thc ('onsoler of the hrokeu-hearted; Thou art preseut 
eyerywheiT to lielp Thy seryants. Thou knowest all secrets, 
all thoughts preseut in every assemhly, Fulfiłler of all our 
needs, Uestower of uli blessiugs. Thou art the Frieud of the 
poor and bereaved; iny Lonl, Thou art my Fortrcss: a Castle 
for all wlu» seek Thy lud}). Thou art the Uefuge of the weak; 
the Ifelfter of thc pure and tnie. O my Lord, Thou art my 
.Suppoiter, my llclper, thc Helper of all wlio .seek Thy heli». 
. . . O my [.ord, Thou art the Creator, l am ouly created; 
'riiou art my Soyercigii, I atu ouly Thy serraut; Thou art 
thc llelper, I am thc beseecher; Tliou, my Lord, art my 
iJcfiige; Thou art the Korgiver, I am the siuuer; Thou, my 
l-ord, art tlie Mcrciful, All-knowing, All-loying; I um groping 
iu the dark; I seek Thy kuowledge and lovc. Itestow, my 
Lord. all Thy kuowledge and love and merey; forgiye my 
siiis, O my Lord, and let mc ap])roach Thee, my Lord.”— 
(.\bstraet of thc tirst prayer.) 


“O my Lonl, Thou the Kyer-prai.scd, the Kternal, Thou art 
thc Kvcr - preseut, Kver - e,\isting, the Ever - iiear, the All- 
knowing. Thou liyest iu eyery henrt, in every soul, all- 
|»ervading; Thy kuowledge is ingraineil in eyery niind. He 
bears no similitude, has no cqual, One, the Kternal; thanks 
be to the lAud who.se mercy extends to cvery siuuer, who 
proyides for eyen tho.se who deny Him. To Him belongs the 
lK‘ginning and end, uli knowdedge and the most hidden secret 
of the heart. He neyer sluinbers, the Kvcr-just, the Eyer- 
wakeful. He forgiyeth iu His mercy our greatest sins,— 
loyetli uli crcution. I testify to thc goodness of my Lord, 
to the truth of His MessengeFs message, blessiugs on him and 
his descendants and his companions.”—(Abstract of the second 
prayer.) 
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Notk 2. 


The suinptuary prohibitions of Mohammed may be divided 
into two classes, qnalitatice and quantilałm. The prohibitioii 
of excess in eating and drinking and others of the liko import 
bfdong to the latter class. Tliey were callod fortii in part by 
the peculiar semi-barbaroiis epicnreanism wldch was coming 
into fashion among the Arabs froni their interccmrse with the 
demoralised Syrians and Teisians, and in ])arl by cireum- 
stancea of which oniy gliinpses are aHbrdcd ns in the Koran. 
The absolute prohibitioii of s\vinc’s tlesli, which may be 
classed nnder ibe liead of (pialitatice proliibitions, arose, as 
is evident, froin liygienic rea.sons; an<l tliis prohibitioii innst 
nmiain nnchaiiged as long as the naturę of the aninial and 

O O 

the diseasos eiigendered by tlie eating of its ilesh reiiiain as 
at |)resent. The jirohibitioii agaiiist dancing is also (pialitative 
in its character, as it was directed against tlie orgiastic dances 
with which the heathen Arabs nsed to celebrate the Syro- 
1’ha'nician worship of their Ashtaroth, tlieir Moloch, and their 
1>aal. 
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Thk cNtTaonliiiiuy mjudity witli M'hich tho religioii of 
tho Aral)ian Propliet spreud <)ver tlie .surfuci; of tlic 
jrlolw' i.K ono, of tho nio.st wondorful plienomeiia in tho 
lii.story of roligions. For oenturios Cliristianity had 
hhldon itsclf iu hvwav.s and ooriiors; not nntil it had 
larofoly absorbed and assiniilatod paganism, not until a 
}ialf-})agan inoiiaroli had oomo to it.s a.ssi.stance with 
otliot.s and ordens, was it able to roar its liead among 
tlie oreołls of tho world. Lslam, within thirty yoar,s 
of tho dcath of its teaclior, found its w’ay into tlio 
hoarts of millions of poople. And before a cen tury 
Mas well over, tho voiee of tho Recluse of Hira had 
rolled across three contincnts. The legions of tlio 

O 


^ Sura ii. 2fi7, “ Let there be no coininilsion in religion.” 

,, * Sura V. 73. See p. 278. Comparc tbis willi tbe thumlers of tlie 
yitliiinasion Creed. 
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('aesars and thc Cłiosroes, wlio eiitleayoured to stop the 
oii-riish of the new democracy preached iii Arabia, were 
sliattered to pieces by the childreu of the desert. Its 
wonderful success and marvellous etfeet iipoii the minds 
of men have given rise to the charge that, as a religion 
of the sword, Islam was propagated by the sword and 
upheld by thc sword. We propose, therefore, carefully 


to examine the eireiimstances and fa<'ts conneeted with 


the lise of Ishlm, to 
tlie statcment. 


see wliether there is any tnith in 


At the time of the J’ro[)liet’s advent into IMedtna, tlie 
two tribes of Ans and Khazraj, who had l)een engaged 
in deadly conHict for years, had just ended their strife 
]»y a hollow peace. There was ever\' prospect of tlie 
war breaking out again with fiercer animosit}'. The 
.b^ws, who after the onslanght of Jabala had accepted 
the clientage of the Medinite Arabs, were fast rccovering 
tlieir strength, and were opeiily tlireatening their pagan 
eompatriots with tlie vengeanee of the ]\ressiah, whose 
ajipearance was hourly expected. The snirounding 
tribes, among whom the influence of the Koreish was 
snpreme, were arraycd in all their desert ferocity 
against Medina. The moment Mohammed appeured 
among the Medinites the elements of danger whhh 
threatened the new religion became apparent. The 
Meccan disciples who had braved death, and now faced 
destitution and exile for their Master and the light 


which he had brought to their hearts, were few and 
weak. His Medinite followers were not many; they 
w'ere divided amongst tliemselves, actuated by tribal 
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jealousics. Aii importaiit fiiction, lieaded by an iiiflu- 
ential chioftain, an aspirant to the tłirone of Medina, 
worked in the city on tlic side of the heathens. The 
Jews, <!oin])aet and nnited, jealously and relentlessly, 
with poison and with troai‘hery ojłposed him in eveiy 
direction. Hut the heart which did not fail when the 
Koreish tlireatcned liini witli deatli was not <launted 
wlion the ('xistencc of others dejanided on him. He at 
onee set himsidf to the task of or<rauisin^’ into a soeial 
e.ntity the varied eleinimt.s whii‘}i had fjjatbered round 
liim as tlie minister of (łod. He sid)stituted leferees 
for the old tribal yendetta; lie abolished the distine- 
tions of Aus and Kliazraj; lie, comprehended the Jews 
and ('liristians in liis littlc commonwealth, and planted 
germs of eordial relations amonj; all believers; hc pro- 
elaimod tliat a Jew, Salaean, or Cliristian, whoever 
believe«l in (}od and futurę life, and acted rmhteously, 
“ on liim sliall come no fcar.” To a people wedded to 
the worst tyj)e of lieathenism, to a race witli whom the 
sheddint; of bloo<l was a seeoml naturę, he taught piirity 
suid truth, self-restraint, eliarity, and love of one’s kind. 
“ It sliall be an expiation with Ood,” he said to them, 
“ when ()ne sliall drop his right of retaliation.” “ He 
who sliall mediate betwcen men for a good piirpose 
sliall be the gainer thereby, but the mediator for evil 

if V * 

sliall reap the fruit of liis doing.”' 

Whilst engaged in this divine work of humanising 
his people, raisiug them from the abyss of degradation, 
purifying them from abominations, he is attacked by 

> Sura iv. 87. 
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his enemies, ruthless aii<l uiitiring iii their Yciigeanco. 
Tliey ha<I sworn his death and the extirpation of his 
creed. The apostates from the faitli of their fathors, 
as the Koreish reganled Mohammed and his followei s 
to be, had betaken themselyes to the i‘ival city, to 
plant the germs of revo]ntionary doctrijies, United 
Arabia inust annihilate tliese crazy enthusiasts who 
liad forsaken liome and wealth for the sake of an unseen 


(Jo<l, so exa(^ting in His worship, so insistent (m the 
<‘ommon duties of love, <;hanty, and bencYoleiice, in 
piirity of thought and de<?d. Fr(»m the moment of liis 
entry into Medina, Moluimmed’s destiiiy had lK*com(i 
intertwined witli that of his people, and of tliose wlio 


liad invited and welcomed hini into tlieir midst. Ilis 


dcstruction meant tlie destruction of tlie entire body of 
people who had gathered ronnd the minister of God, 
Surrounded by emmiies and traitors, the whole of 
Arabia responding to the cali of tlie Koreish, the ancieiit 
servitors of the national gods mandiing to theii- 
slaughter, his followers wouhl have inevitably perished 
but for the swords in their hands. And it was not 


nntil their enemies were upon theni that itwas de(;lare<l, 
“The infidels regaril not in a l)elicver either ties of 

O 

blood or coYcnant; when they break their oaths of alli- 
ance, land attack yoii, defend yoursclf;” and agaiii, 
“ Defend yourself against your enemies; Imt attack 
them not first: God hateth the aggressor.”^ To the 
Moslems self-defence had become a question of self- 
preservation. They must either submit to be massacred 


^ Sura il 186. 
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or figlit wlieii they were attacked. Tliey chose tlie 
latter alteriiative, and .succeedod, after a loiig struggle, 
in Kubduinor tlu*ir eiiemies. 

O 

The bittei* aiiinio.sity nf the Jews, tłieir repoated 
yiolatinns of the most solenni eiigagemeiits, thcir eoii- 
staiit seditiousness, and tlieir frcłpient cndeav'ours to 
betray the Moslems to tlie. id(»laters, led iiaturally to 
seyeri; ehastisemeiit. It was esseiitially iieeijssary for 
the safety of tln; weak and smali eommuiiity, morę as a 
deterrent waruing than as a yi)idietiye punishnicnt. 

h aye no right to assunie that bee.aiise sonie of 

O 

the great teae>hers who have from time to time appeared 
on eartli hayc; smaMimbed under the force of opposing 
eircumstanees and becoim; martyrs ; that beeaiise others 
have <M‘eated in their brains an nnrealised Utopia ; that 
because dreamers hayt' existed, and enthusiasts have 
siiftered, i\lohammed was bonnd to follow their exaniple, 
and leayił the world bcfore he had fulfilled his mission. 
Nor was he obliged to saerifiee himself and the entire 
(^ommunity oyer whieh he was ealled to presidc, for the 
sake of earrying ont what, in the present time, would 
be enlled an ‘ Idea.’ 


J^et us compare the struggles of the IMosleras in self- 
<lefenee, and for self-prcseryation, with the frightful 
wars of the Jews and the Christians, and even of the 
gentle Parsis, for the propagation of their respectiwe 
faiths. lu the case of the Jews, aggression and extir- 
liatioii were sanctified by religioii. They were cursed 
for sparing. 

In the case of the early Christians, the doctrino of 
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Iiumility and meekness, preaelied by tlie Prophet of 
Nazareth,' was soon forgotten iu tlie pride of power. 
From tlie moment Christianity became a recognised 
force,—tlie dominant faitli of a comniiinity,—it bccanie 
aggressive and persecuting. Parallels have becii drawn 
between Jesus and Mohammed by dilfcreiit writers. 


Those fully penetrated with the convictioii of tlie god- 
head of Jesus have recognised in the “ earthly ” means 
employed by the Arabian Projihet for the regeiieratioii 
of his people the results of “ Sataiiii; suggestions,” 
while the noii-ein})loymcnt of such means (perhaps from 
want of o])portunity to use tlieni) has l»eeii looked upoii 
as establishing the (livinity of the Prophet of Nazareth. 
We shall furnish reasons to show that such compari- 
sons are unfair, based as they are on what is not only 
false to history, but false to humaii naturę, 

The eircumstances attendiiig the lives of Jesus and 
Mohammed were wholly diffei’ent. Duriim his short 

•/ O 

ministry the infiienee of Jesus remained coiifinęd to a 
smali body of followers, takeii chiefly from the lower 
and unedueated raiiks. I fe fell a victiin ^ to the pas- 
sions he had evoked by his scathing denunciations of 
the lifeless sacerdotalism of the priestly classes—to the 
uiidying hatred of a relentless raee—before his fol¬ 
lowers had beeome either numerous or influential 


^ I write according to tlio ^ruhcrally receivcd opinioii anioiig Western 
scholars; that Moliainmecl, in accordance with tlie traditions current iii 
liis time, believed that Jesus niiraculously disappeared, there is no doubt, 
In spite of this so-called apocryphal Gnostic tradition hcing opposed 
to the generał body of Christian traditions, there is as much historie 
probability on one side as the other. See ante^ p. 54. 
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enough to reqiiire practical rules for tlieir guidance, or 
before they oould form an organisation, either for 
purposes of spiritual teacliing, or as a safeguard against 
the persec-utions of the dominant crocd. Drawn from 
Ji powerful comm unity with settled laws, the obsery- 
ance of wliich was guarauteed by the suzerain power, 
tlie followei\s of Jesiis had no opportunity of forming 
an organisation, nor had the Teacher any need to 
frame rules of praetioal positiye morality. The want 
was felt wlieii the eommunity became morę extensive, 
and the genius of a scholar, well-vei’sed in the Neo- 
Platonic lorę, destroyed the iiidividuality and sim- 
plicity of the teachings of the Master. 

Mohammed, like Jesus, was followed frora the com- 
mencement of his career as a preacher and reformer by 
the hostility and opposition of his people. His fol- 
lowers also, in the beginning, were few and insignifi- 
cant. He also was preceded by men who had shaken 
off the bondage of idolatry, and li8tene<l to the springs 
of life within. He, too, preached gentleness, charity, 
and love. 

But Mohammed appeared among a natioii steeped in 
barbarous usages, who looked upon war as the objecit 
of life,—a nation far removed from the materialising, 
degrading influences of the Greeks and the Romans, 
yet likewise far from their humanising influences. At 
first his enunciations evoked scorn, and then yeno-eful 

o 

passions. His followers, however, inereased in number 
and strength until at last the invitation of the Medinites 
crowned his glorious work. with success. From the 
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moment he accepted the asylum so nobly proffered, 
from the moment he was called upon to become their 
chief magistrate as welł as their spiritual teacher, his 
fate became involved in theirs; from that time the 
hostilities of the idolaters and their allies required 
an unsleeping vigilance on the part of the Moslems. 
A single city had to make head against the combined 
attacks of the multitudinous tribes of Arabia. Under 
thesc circumstances, energetic measnres were often 
neeessary to sustain the existence of the Mosiem 
commuiiity. When persuasion failed, pressure was 
reqiiired. 

The same instinct of self-pieservatioii which spoke so 
warmly within the bosom of the great Prophet of 
Nazareth/ when he advised his disciples to look t(> 
the instrnmcnts of defence, caused the persecuted 
Moslems to take up arms when attacked by their 
relentless eneniies. 

(rradually, by gentle kindness and energy, all the 
disjointed fragments of the Arabian tribes were brought 
together to the worship of the tnie God, and then peace 
sottled upon the land. Born among a people the most 
fiery of the earth,.then as now vehement and impulsive 
by naturo, and possessed of passions as burning aa the 
sun of their desert, Mohammed impressed on them 
habits of self.-eon troi and self-denial such as have 
never before been revealed in the pages of history. 

At the time of Mohammeda advent international 
obligations were imknown. When nations or tribes 


^ Lukę xxii. 36. 
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madę war upon each otłier, tlie result usually was tlie 
massacre of the able-bodied, the slaveiy of tłie iunocent, 
and pluiider of tlie Iiousehold penates. 

The Eomans, took thirteen centuries to evolve a 
system of laws wdiicli was as compreheiisive as it was 
elevated in conception,* could iiever realise the dutics 
of interiiatioiial raorality or of humanity. They waged 
war for the sole purpose of sul)jugating the surround- 
iiig natioiis. Where they succeeded, they imposed 
their will on the people absolutely. Treaties were 
madę and broken, just as convenieiice dictated. l'he 
liberty of other natioiis was never of the slightest 
imijortance in their estimation." The iutroduetion 
of (diristianity madę little or no change in the 
views entertaiiied by its professors eoneerniiig inter- 

War was as iiihuman and as 
exterminating as before ; people were led iiito slavery 
without eompunctioii oii the part of the cajitors; 
tfeaties were madę and brokeii just as suited th(‘. 
jturpose of sonie desigiiing ehieftain. (Ihristianity 
did not profess to deal with International morality, 
and so left its followers groping in the dark. 

Modern thinkers, instead of admitting this to be a 
real deficiency in the Christian system, natural to the 
unfinished State in which it was left, have tried to 
justify it. A strange perversion of the human intelleet! 
Hence, what is right iń the individual comes to be 


national obligations. 


^ In jiistice to tlie Seniitic races?, I muet say tliat almost all tlie great 
jurists of Home were Seniites,—Phoenicians, Syrians, or Carthaginians. 

^ Cornpare Dollinger, The Gentile and the Jew^ throughout on tliis 
subject. 
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consiclered wrong in the nation, and mce versd. 
Keligion and morality, two C(mvertible terms, ar(', kept 
jttpart froni tlie domain of law. Eeligion, wliicli claims 
to regulate tlie tie of individual men, ignores the reci- 
procal relations of the yarious aggregates of humanity. 
Eeligion is tliiis reduced into mere sentimentalism, an 
ohject of gushing effusion, or mntual laudation at de- 
hating societies, all)eit sometimes rising to the dignity 
of philosophical morality. 

The basis of international obligations, as Inis been 
ably observed, consists in the recognition of nations as 
individiials, and of the fact that there is not f)ne 
standard for individuals and another for nations ; for 
as individiials compose a nation, so nations compose 
humanity; and the rights of nations and their obliga¬ 
tions to eacdi other in, nowise dilfer froni those existing 
between iudividuals.* 

True it is that the rise of the Latin Clmrch in the 


West, and the necessary augmentation of the power of 
the bishops of Eome, introduced in the Latin Christian 
worki a certain degree of international responsibility. 
But this was absolutel}' confincd to the adherents of the 
Church of Eome, or was occasionally extended as a favour 
to Greek Christianity. The rest of the w’orld was uncon- 
ditionally excluded from the benefits of such respon¬ 
sibility. “ The name of religion serred as the plea 
and justifications of aggression upon weaker nations ; 
it led to their spoliation and enslavement.” Every act 


^ David Urq\ihart^s essay on the Effects of the Contempt of Inter¬ 
national LaWj reprinted from The East and IFesł, Feb. 1867. 
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of vioIation was sanctified by tlie Churcli, and, in case 
of extreme ini<|uity, a])solutioii paved the criminars 
way to heaveii. From the first slaughters of Charlc- 
niagiie, witli the fuli sanetion of the Church, to the 
massacre and euslavement of the unoffending races of 


Aineri<;a, there is aii unbroken series of the infringe- 
nieiit of international duties and the claims of huniariity. 
Tliis utter disregard of the first prineiples of charity 
led also to the persecution of those followers of Jesus 
who ventured to think ditferently froni the ChurchJ 

The rise of Protestaiitism madę no differeuce. The 
wars and mutual perseeutious of the several religious 
factions form a history in themselrcs. “ Persecution,” 
says Hallam, “ is the deadly original sin of the Keformed 
Churches, tliat which cools every hon(“st man’s zeal for 
their cause, in proportion as his r^fiding becomes morę 
expansive. 

But, however much the various new-born Cliurches 
łlisagreed among themselres, or from tlie Church of 
Eonie, regarding doctrinal and theological points, they 
were in perfect accord with eacli other in denying all 
community of interests and rights to nations outside 
tlie pale of C-hristendom.® 




^ Coinpare Milnian, Lałin Cbrislianiły, vol. i. p. 352, and Lecky, Hisionj 
of Uałionalism in Jbhirope^ chap. on Persecution. 

* Hallani^s Consf, Hist. of England, vol. i. diap. ii. p. 62. Wlien Calviii 
burril Servetus for his opinions regarding the Trinity, his act was applaiuled, 
says Lecky, by all sections of Protestants. Melanchthon, Bullinger, and 
Farel wrote to express their warin approbation of the crime. Beza defended 
it in an elaborate treatise ; Lecky, Hi$L of Batiomlmiy vol. ii. p. 49. A 
study of the penal lawa of England against the Catholics, Dissenters, and 
Nonconformists is enough to shock any candid mind. 

^ Grotiiis, the founder, perhaps, of international law in Europę, form- 
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The spirit of Islam, on the contrary, is opposed to 
isolation and exclu8ivene8S. In a comparatively rude 
age, wlien the worki was immersed in darkness, morał 
and social, Mohammed preaehed those principles of 
equality wliicli are only half-realised in other creeds, 
and promulgated laws which, for tlieir expansiveness and 
nobility of (;onception, would bear comparison witli tlie 
recorda of any faith, “ Islam,” says the able writer to 
whom we have referred above, “ otfered its religion, but 
never enforced it; and the acceptaiice of that religion 
conferred co-e(pial riglits with the conf[uering body, and 
emancipated the vanquislied States froni the conditions 
wiiich every conqueror, sińce the worki exi8ted iip to 
the period of Mohammed, had invariably imposed.” 

By the laws of Islam li berty of coiiseience and 
freedoni of worshij) were allowed and guaranteed to 
the followers of every other ereed under Mosiem 
domiiiion. The passage in the Koran, “ Let there be 
no compulsiou in religion,”' testifies to the priiiciple of 
toleration and eharity inculcated by Islam. “What 
wilt thou foree men to believe wheii belief can come 
only from God ? ”—“Adhere to those włio forsake you ; 
speak trutli to your own heart; do good to every 
one that does ill to you : ” these are the precepts of a 
Teacher who bas been accused of fanaticism and 
intolerance. Let it be femembered that these are the 
utterances, not of a powerless enthusiast or philo^ 


ally excepted the Moslems from all commiinity of riglits with the 
Eurppean nations. 

^ Sura ii. 257 (a Medina 8ura)« 
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sophical dreamer paralysed by the weiglit of opposing 
forccs. These are the utterances of a man in the 
plenitude of his power, of the hcad of a sufficiently 
strong and well-organised State, able to- enforce his 
doctriiies with the edge of his reputed sword. 

In religion, as in politics, individuals and sects have 
preached toleration, and insisted upon its practice only 
so long as they have been powerless and feeble. Tin* 
moment they have acąuired streugth enongh to battlc 
witli the forces which they wish to supersede, toler- 
ance gives way to persecution. Witli the accession of 
Constantine to the throne of the Csesars, Christianity 
was safe from molestation. But from that period‘com- 
menced a system of religious persecution in its atrocity 
paralleled only by that of the Jews, “ From the very 
moment,” says Lecky, “the Church obtained civil power 
under Constantine, the generał principle of coercion 
was admitted and acted on, both against the Jews, 
the heretics, and pagans.”^ They were tortured with 
every refinement of cruelty; they were burnt at a 
slow-consuming fire to enable them to think of the 
charity and humanity of the church of Christ. Father 
after father wrote about the holiness of persecution. 
One of the greatest saints of the Church, “a saint 
of the most tender and exquisite piety”—albeit “a 
sensualist and a Manichsean ” — suppłied arguments 
for the most atrocious persecution. Did not the Master 
himself say, “ Compel them to come in ” ? 

Iri the hour of his greatest triumph, when the 

^ Comp. Hallam, Gonst. Hist. of England, vol. i. cliap. iii. p. 98. 
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Arabian Propliet entered the old sbrine of Mecca and 
broke down tlie idols, it was not in wrath or religious 
ragę, but in pity,—“ Trutli is come, darkness departeth,” 
—announcing amncsty almost universal, commanding 
protection to the wcak and poor, and freeing fugitive 
slavcs. 

Mohammed did not merely preac.h toleration; he 

embodied it iiito a law. To all c*onquered nations hc 

offered liberty of worship. A nominał tribute was the 

only compensation they were re(pired to pay for tlie 

observancc and enjoyment of their faith. Once the. 

tax or tribute was agreed upon, every interference witli 

their reliijion or the liberty of conscience was re^arded 

as a direct eontrayention of the laws of Islam. Gould 

so much be said of other creeds ? Mark the message 

of the Propliet himself to the Christians of NajrAii:— 

The Prophet of tlie Lord wrote to the Bisliop of 

the Bani HArith, and the bishops of Najran and their 

jiriests, and all that followed them, and their monks, 

saying, that they should contiiiue iii (the possession 

and practice of) eyerything smali and great, as it 

then stood, in their ehurches, their nionasteries, and 

their prayers. The pledge of God and of His Prophet 

was giyen that no bishop should be remoyed from his 

bishopric, nor any monk from his monastery, nor any 

priest from his priesthood; that their authority and 

rights should not be altered, nor anything whateyer 

which was customary amongst them; so long as they 

conducted themselves peaceably and uprightly they 

shall not be burdened with, oppression, neither shall 

u 
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they oppress.” ^ Proselytism by the sword waa wliolly 
contrary to the instiiicts of Mohammed, and wrangłing 
over creeds liis abhorreiice. Eepeatedly he exclaims, 
“ Why wraiigle ()ver that whieli you know not; try 
to cxcel in good works; wheii you shall return to 
(iod, Ile will tell you about that in which you bave 
diflfered.” 

We miust no w return to our examination of the wurs 
of the Propliet. AVe have scen that the y^^arioiis con- 
dicts of the Moslems under Mohammed with the 


suiToundino- tribes were occasioned by the affgressive 

O V oo 

and unrelenting hostility of the idolaters, and were 
iieeessary for self-defeii(;e. 

The battle t)f Muta and the eampaigii of Tabuk, the 
earliest demonetrations against a foreign State, arose 
out of the assassination of aii euvoy by the Greeks. 
Probably we should not liave heard of the proniulga- 
tioii of Islam by the sword had the Moslems not 
j)uuisłied the Eastern Christians for this murdei’. The 
battle of Muta was indeeisire, and the campaign of 
Tal)uk,, which was entirely defeiisive in its naturę, 
(l)eing undertakeu to repulse the gathering of the 
forces of Heraclius), left this intcriiational crime un- 
punished during the lifetime of the Propliet; but his 
suceessors <lid not forget it, and a heavy penalty was 
exacted. 


The extent of the Greek empire brought the 
Moslems into a state of belligerency with the greatest 
portion of Christendom. Besides, the anomalous posi- 
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tion occupied by tlie governors of the provinces undei* 
tlie wanirig suzerainty of the Byzantine emperors 
rendered it impossible for the Mosiem Chiefs to put 
an end to this condition of affairs by meaiis of treaty- 
stipulations with aiiy one of them. Before one could 
l)e subdued and brought to terms another committed 


Home act of hostility, and eompelled the Moslema to 
punish him, Hence, the eareer once entered upon, 
tliey were placed in jiist warfare with neaiiy the whole 
of Ohristendom.' 

Religion has often furnished to designing chieftains, 
among Mosiem s as among Christians, a pretext for 
the gratification of ambition. But we confine our- 
selves to the spirit of the precejds which Mohammed 
beąueathed as a noble legacy to his folio wers. The 
spirit of aggrcssion never breathed itself into that codę 
which formally incorporated the Law of Nations with 
the religion; and the followers of Mohammed, in the 
jdenitude of thcir power, werci always ready to say, 


^ See Urquliai t's essay, Islfon as a Politiral Sijste)n, 1 do not iiieaii to 
assert tliat tlie lloslenis wero never actiiated by tlie spirit of aj^gression or 
by cupidity. It would be sliowiiig extreiiie igiiorance of hiinian naturę 
to make such an assertion. Tt was liardly possible, tliat after the unpre- 
eedented progress they liad madę agaiiist their enemies an<l assailants, 
and after becoming aware of the weakness of the surrounding nations, 
they should still retain their moderation, and keep witliin the bounds of 
the law. Nor do I shut iny eyes to the fact tliat tliere have beeii wars 
among the followers of Mohammed perliajis as cruelly Mraged as among 
the Christians. But these wars liave beeii iiivariably dynastie, The 
persecutions to which certain secta have beeii subjected have arisen also, 
for the most part, from the same cause. The persecution of the descend- 
ants of Mohammed, the children of Ali and Fatima, by the Ommeyyades, 
ftmnd its origin in the old liatred of the Koreish to Mohammed and thó 
H4shiinis, as I shall show hereafter. 
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“ Cease all hostility to us, and l>e our allies, and we 
shall be faithfiil to you; or pay tribute, and we will 
secure and protect you in all your .rigłits; or adopt 
our religion, and you słiall enjoy every pririlege we 
()urselves possess.” 

The Principal directiona of Mohammed, on which thc 
Mosiem lawa of war are founded, show the wiadom and 
humanity which animated the lahtmic system: “ And 
fight for the religion of God against those who fight 

O O O O 

against you; but transgress not (by attacking them 
first), for God loveth not the transgressors ; . . . if 
tliey attack you, slay them; . . . but if they 
desist, h^t tliere be no hostility, except against the 
ungodly.” ^ 

In turning their arms against Persia the Moslems 
were led on by cireumstanees. The Mundhirs, a dynasty 
of semi-Arab kings who reigncd under the shadow of 
the Persian monarchy, though politically hostile, were 
allied to the Byzantines by ties of faith and com- 
munity of interests. The first confiicts of the Moslems 
with the Greeks naturally reacted on the Hirites, the 
subjects of the Mundhirs. Tlie Hirite territories com- 
prehended a large traet of country, from the banks of 
the Euphrates westward, overlapping the desert of 
Ir^k, and almost reaching the pasturage of the 
(rhass^nide Arabs, who owned allegiance to the Byzan¬ 
tines. 

The position of Hira under the Persians was similar 
to that of Judsea under Augustus or Tiberius. About 

^ Sura, ii. 186, compare ver. 257. 
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the time of the Mosiem conąuest a Persiau nominee 
ruled this principality; but the jealousy of the Chosroes 
associated a merzb^ii, or aatrap, with the suc(;essor of 
the Mundhirs, whose subjects, as impatient of control 
then as their descendants now, eiigaged in predatory 
raids on the neighljouring tribes, and becaine involved 
in hostilities witli the Moslems. A strong govcrnment 
under the guidance of a single chief, whose power had 
becomc doubly Consolidated aftcr the suppression of 
the revolts of the noniades f)n the death of the Prophet, 
was little inclined to brook quietly the insults of the 
petty dependency of a totteiing empire. A Mosiem 
anuy marched upon Hira ; the merzban fied to Madain 
(C'tesiphon, the Capital of the Persian empire), and the 
Arab chief submitted, almost without a struggle, to the 
Moslems under Klutlid ibn-Walid. 

The conquest of Hira brought the Moslems to the 
threshold of the dominion of the Chosroes. Persia 
had, after a long period of intcrnecine conflict, signal- 
ised by revolting murders and atrocities, succeeded in 
obtaining an energetic ruler, in the jjerson of Yezdjerd. 
Under the directioiis of this sovereign, the Persian 
cJiiefs brought an imposing force to bear on the 
Moslems. Omar now ruled at Medina. Morę ambitious 
and morę vigorous ihan his predeeessor, he had yet the 
moderation to offer to Yezdjerd, through his deputies, 
the usual terms by which w^ar might be avoided. These 
terms were, the profession of Isl4m, which meant the 
reform of those political abuses that had brought the 
Ky4nian empire so Iow; the reduction of all those 
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heavy taxes and perquisites,^ wliich suckcd out thc 
life-blood of tlie nation; and tbe administration of 
justice by the codę of Mohammed, which held all men, 
without distinction of rank or office, equal in tlie eyc 
of the law. The alternative offer was the payment of 
tribute in return for protection. These terms were 
disdainfully refused by Yezdjerd, and the days of 
Kadesia and Nehavend foliowed. The Kesras powcr 
was irretrievably shattered; many of his iiobtes and 
thc (‘hiefs of the priesthood, whose interest it was to 
kecp up the reign of disorder and oppression, were cait 
otf, and he himself bc(;anie a fugitive like aiiother 
Darius. The nation at large hailed the Moslems as 
thcir deliverers.' 

The generał eonversion of the Persiaus to the religion 
of Mohammed, and thc almost total extin(*tion of thc 
Magian worship, are often taken as proofs of the 
intolerant character of Islam. But, in the blinduess of 
bigotry, even scholars forget the circumstances imder 
which the Moslems cntercd the country. Every tracę 
of religious life was extinct among the people; the 
masses were groimd down by the worst of all evils, a 
degenerate priesthood and a licentious oligarchy. The 
Mazdakian and Manichsean heresies had loosened every 
rivet in the social fabric. Kesrfi Anushirvan had only 
postponed for a tinie the generał disruption of society. 

^ Save tlie tentlis on landerl property, and 2^ ]>er cent. of every man'8 
łneans for the poor, the distribution of which wonld have bcen left to 
himself and his officers. 

Yezdjerd, like Darius, was assassinated by his own people. Compare 
Ibn al-Athir throughout, and Caussin de PercevaL 
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The consequence was, that as soon as the Mosleras 
entered the country as the precursors of law and order, 
a generał conversion took place, and Persia hecame for 
ever attached to Islam/ 

An impartial analyst of facts will now be able to 
judge for himself how much truth there is in the fol- 
lowiug remark of Muir: “ It was essential to the per- 
manence of Islam that its aggressive course should be 
continuously pursued, and that its claim to an nnivcrsal 
acceptance, or, at the least, to an universal supremacy, 
should be enforced at tiie point of the swoi’d.” * Every 
religion, 'in sonuj stage of its career, has, frora the 
tendencies of its professors, been aggressive. Sucli also 
has been the case with Islam; but that it ever aims at 
proselytisni by force, or that it lias been morę aggres- 
sive than other religions, must l)e entirely denied.® 

Islam seized tlie sword in self-defence, and licld it iu 
self-defence, as it will ever do. But Islam never inter- 
fercd with the dogmas of any morał faith, never 
persecuted, never established an In<j[uisition. It never 
inventcd the ra(;k or the stake for stifling difference of 
opinion, or strangling the hurnan conscience, or exter- 
minating heresy. No one who has a competent know- 


^ As a testiinony to tlie spirit wliicli aniniatecl tlie Moslenis, we 
quote the following from Gibboii: “ The administratioii of Persia was 
regulatecl by an actual survey of tho people, the cattle, and the fruits of 
the earth ; and this monumenty which attests the vigilance of the caliphs, 
niight have instructed the philosophers of every age.’’— Decline and Fali 
of the Boman Empire^ vol. v. p. 97. See also Suyńti, Tftrlkh-til-KhulafU 
{Ilidory of the Caliphs\ 

^ Muir, Life of Mahomet^ vol. iii. p. 251. 

® Oompare NiebuhPs remarks in his Description de VArabie» 
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ledge of history cari deny that tlie Chiircłi of Christ, 
when it pretended to be most infallible, “slied morę 
innoeent blood tluiii auy other institution that has ever 
cxisted amoiig mankiiid.” In England, after it becamc 
Protestant, thc Presbyterians, through a loiig siiccession 
of reigns, were imprisoned, branded, mutilated, scourged, 
and exposcd iii tlie pilloly. In Scotland, thcy were 
hunted like criminals over the mountains; their ears 
were toru from the roots; tliey were branded witli 
hot irons; their fingers were wrencbed asunder by 
thumbkins; the bones of their legs were shattered in 
tlie boots. Women were scourged publicly through 
the streets. The Catliolics were tortured and hunsr. 
Anabaptists and Alians were burnt alive. 
regards non - Christians, (.latholics and Protestants, 
orthodox and un-orthodox, were in perfcct accord. 
Mussulmans and Jews were beyond the pale of 
(■hristendom. In Euglaiid, the Jews were tortured 
and hung. In Spain, the Moslems were burnt. 
Marriages between (Jhristians and Jews, and Christians 
and “ infidels,” were nuli and void, in fact prohibited 
uiider terrible and revolting penalties. Even now, 
tJiristian America burns alive a Christian negro 
marrying a Christian white woman. Buch has been 
thp efiect produced by Christianity. 

To this day, wherever scientific thought has not 
infused a new soul, wherever tnie culture has not 
gained a foothold, the old spirit of exclusivenes8 ami 
intolerance, the old ecclesiastical hatred of Isllm, dis- 
plays itself in writings, in newspaper attacks, in private 
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conversations, iri piiblic speeclies. The spirit of perse- 
cution is not Jead in (/hristianity ; it is lying dormant, 
ready to burst into flame at the toucli of the first bigot. 

Let us tum fioin tl.ds picture to the world of Islam. 
Whilst orthodox (diristianity persecuted with equal 
ferocity the Jews and Nestorians, — the deseendants 
of the men who were supposed to have crucified its 
Jucarnatc (lod, and the men wlio refused to adore 
his mother, — Islam atForded them both shelter and 


protection. Whilst Christian Europę was burniiig 
witches and hereties, and massacring Jews and 
“infidels,” the Mosiem sovereigus were treating their 
non-Moslem subjeets with consideration and tołeranee. 
They were the trusted subjeets of the State, couucillors 
of the empire. Every seeular ofiice was open to them 
along with the Moslems. The Teacher himself had 
declared it lawful for a Mosiem to intermarry with a 
Christian, Ilebrew, or Zoroastrian. The converse was 


not allowed, for obrioiis political reasons. Mosiem 
Turkey and Persia intrust their foreign interests to 
the charge of their Christian subjeets. In Christen- 

4ii 

dom difference of faith bas been a crime; in Islam it 


is an accident. “To Christians,” says Urąuhart, “a 


difference of religion was indeed a ground for war, and 
that not merely in dark times and amongst fanatics.” 
Erom the massacres, in the name of religion, of the 


Saxons, the Frisians, and other Germanie tribes by 


Charlemagne; from the murder of the millions in 
Mexico and Peru; from the burning to death of the 
thousands of innocent men and women; from the 
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frightful slaughter of the Albigenses; and from the 
sanguinaiy scenes of the Thirty Years’ War down 
to the cruel persecutious of Calvinistic Scotland and 
Lutheran England, there is an uninterrupted ehain of 
intolerance, bigotry, and fjmaticism. > 


It has l)cen said that a warlike spirit w'as in- 


fuscd into medi{Bval Christiaiiity by aggressive Islam ! 


The massacres of Jiistinian and the fearful wars of 


(Christian Clovis iii the naiue of religion, occurred 
long before the time of M oliammed! 

Compare, again, the conduct of the Christian 
Cnisaders with that of the Moslcms. “ When the 


Khalif Omar took Jcrusalem, a.d. G37, he rode into 
the city by the side of the Patriarch Sophronius, 
c-oiiver,sing with him on its antiquities. At the hour 
of })rayer, ho declined to porform his deyotions in 
the Church of the ResuiTcction, in which he chanced 
to be, but prayed on the stops of the Church of 
Constantine; ‘for,’ said he to the Patriarch, ‘ had T 
done so, the Mussulmans in a futurę aofe raidit have 

* O O 

infringed the treaty, imder colour of imitating my 
example.’ But in the captiire by the Crusaders, the 
brains of young children were dashed out against the 
walls; infants were pitched over the battlements; men 
were roasted at fires; some were ripped up, to see if 
they had swallowed gold; the Jews were driven into 
their synagogue, and there burnt; a massacre of nearly 
70,000 persons took place; and the pope’s legate was 
seen partaking in the triumph ! ” ^ 

^ Draper, Historij ofthe Intellectual Develop7iient of Europę^ vol. ii. p. 2S2. 
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Isl5m “grasperl the sword” iii self-defence; Christi- 
anity grasped it in order to stifle freedom of thought 
and liberty of belief. Witli tlie conversioii of Constan- 
tine, Cliristianity liad bccome tlie dominant religion 
of tlie Western worki. It liad thenceforth iiothing 
to fear from its eiiemies; but, from the moment it 
obtained the mastery, it developed its tnie character 
of isolation and exelusiveiies.s. Wlierever Christian itv 


prevailed, no otlier religion eonld be followed Avithout 
molestation. The. Moslems, on the other hand, 
recpiired from others a simple giiarantee of peaee and 
amity, tribnte in return for protection; or j)erfeet 
efjuality, -■ the possessiori of equal rights and 
privileges,—on condition of the aceeptanee of Islam. 



CIIAPTER Xin. 


THE .STATUS OF WOMKN IN ISLAM. 


Jjj) ^UąJ) 


Jn (tertain stages of social deyelopmcnt polyganiy, or 
luorc properly speaking, polygyny,^—tlie uiiion of one 
luau witli scYcral woiiien,—is an \iiiavói<lal)lc circum- 
stance. The fi'equent trihal wars and the consequent 
deciination of the mule population, tlie numerical 
superior!ty of "wonien, combined witli the ubsolute 
})o\ver po.s.ses.se(l l)y tlie ehiefs, originated the custom 
which in our udraiKted times is jnstly regarded as 
an unendurable evil. 

Among all Eastern nations of antiqiuty polyganiy 
M^as a recognised institution. Its practi<;e by royalty, 
which everywhere bure the insignia of divinity, sancti- 
hed its observance to the pcople. Among the llindoos 
polyganiy, in both it.s aspects, i»revailed from the 
earliest time.s. There was, apparently, as among the 
ancient Medes, Babyloiiiaiis, Assyrians, and Persians, no 
restrietion as to the number of wives a maii might have. 
A high-caste Brahmin, even in modern times, is privi- 
leged to marry as many wives as he cliooses. Poły- 

^ “ Paradise is at the foot of the niolher; ** Mohammed. 
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gamy existecl among tlie Israelites before tlie time of 
Moses, wlio continued the institiitiuu without imposing 
any limit on the number of maniages wliicli a Hebrew 
hiisband miglit eontract. In later tiines, the Talmud 
of Jerusalem restricted the number by the ability of 
the husband to maintaiń the wives properly; and 
though the Rabbins counselled that a nian should 
not take morę than four wives, the Karaites diffcrcal 
from them, and did not reeognise the validity of 
any limitation. 

To the Rersians, religion offer('(l a. preniium on the 
plurality of \vive.s.* 

Among the Syro-Pliamician raees, whom the Israel- 
ites dispLurd, eonąuered, or destroyed, jmlygamy was 
degraded into bestiality.' 

Among the Tliraeians, Lydians, and the Pelasgian 
raees settled in yarious parts of Europę and Western 
Asia, the custoni of plurality of marriages j)revailed to 
an inordinate extent, and dwarfs all eomjiarison with 
the practice preyailing elsewhere.® 

Among the Athenians, the most eiyilised and most 
cultured of all the nations of antiąuity, the wife was a 
mere ehattel, marketable and transferable to others, 
and a subject of testamentary disposition. She was 
regarded in the light of an ovil, indispensable for the 
ordering of the household and proereation of children. 
An Athenian was allowed to have any number of wives; 

^ Dollinger, The Gentile and the JeWy pp. 405, 406. 

2 Lev; xviii. 24. 

® Encyclopedie Unwersellcy art. “Mariago Dóllinger, The Gentile wnd 
the JeWy vol, ii. p. 233. 
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and Demostlienes głoried iii tlie po.ssessioii by liis people 
of three cbisses of wonieii, two of whicłi fuiTiisliod tlie 
leijal and semi-letjal wives.^ 

~ O 


Among tlie Hpartan.s, tliough the men M'ere not 
allowed, unless under especial cireumstances, to have 
morę tlian one tlic women coiild have, and almost 
alway.s had, morę tluin one husband.' 

Tlie poeuliar cireumstaiices under wliieli tlie Koman 
State was originally eonstituted probably preveuted 
tlie introduetion of legał polyganiy at tlie (tonimence- 
nient of its existenee. Wliatever the liistorie.al truth 
of the Kapę of the Sabines, the very existene.e of the 
traditioii testifies to the eauses whiitli heljied to form 
the priniitive laws of the Komaiis on the subjeet of 
matrimon}^ Tn the surrounding States generally, and 
espeeaally among the Etruscaiis, plurality of marriage 
was a privileged ciistom. The eontaet, for e.enturies, 
with the otlier nations of Itah', the wars and eon- 
(jiiests of a,ges, conibined with the luxurioiis liabits 
whie.h success engendered, at last resulted in making 
the sanetity of marriage a mere by-word amongst the 
Komans. l^Jlygamy was not indeed legalised, but 
“after the Punii; triumjilis the matrons of Konie 
aspired to the coramon benefits of a free and opulent 
republic, and their wishes were gratitied by the induł- 
gence of fathers and lovers.” Marriage soon becanie 
a simple practiee of promiseuous coneubinage. Oon- 


' Dóllinger, The Gentile md the voL ii. pi). 233-238. 

- (iifite, Hutory of Greece^ voL vi. p. 136. 

^ Gjbbon, Decline and Fali ofthe Itoman Ernjnrey vol. ii. ]). 206. 
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cubinage recognisecl by the laws of tlie State sooii 
ae^uired the force of a privileged iiistitution. The 
freedom of women, the looseness of the tie which 
bound thein to men, the frequeiicy with which wive.s 
were changed or transferred, betokeii iii fact the 
prevalence of polygamy, oiily under a dilfereiit iianie. 

In the nieantinie the doctriiies of j^riiiiitire Chris- 
tiaiiity preached oii the shores of Galilee begaii to 
irradiate the wliole Roman worki. The iiiHueiice of 
the Esseiies, which is rellected yisibly in the teachiiigs 
of Jesus, combined with an eariiest aiiticipatioii of the 
Kingdoni of Heaven, had led the Rrojjhet of Nazareth 
to depreciate matrimoiiy in generał, although he never 
interdicted or (•xpre8.sh" forbade its practice in any 
shapc. 

Polygamy Ilourished in a morę or less proiioune.ed 
form until forbidden by the laws of Justinian. But 
the prohibition contained in tlie civil law eftected no 
(diange in the morał ideas of the people, and polygamy 
continued to be practised until condemned by the 
opinion of modern society. The wives, with the 
exceptipn of the one first married, laboured under 
Revere disabilities. Without rights, without any of the 
safesfuards whicli tlie law threw around the favoured 

O 


fifst one, they were the slayes of every caprice and 
whim of their husbands. Their children were stig- 

o 

matised as bastards, precluded from all share in the 
inheritance of their father, and treated as outcasts 
from society. 

Morganatic and left-handed marriages were npt conr 
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fined to tlio aristocracy. Eveii the clergy, frequently 
forgettiiiG: tlieir vows of celil)acv, contracted more tlian 
ouc legał or illegal unioii. Histoiy provcs conclusiyely 
tłiat, iintil vei'y recent times, poły gamy was not con- 
sidered so r(*i)rełiensibłe as it is now, St, Augustine ^ 
liimself seems to łiave obsci've<l in it no intrinsic 


immorality or sinfułness, and decłared tłiat połyganiy 
Avas not a (*iime włiere it was the legał institutioii 
of a country. Tlie German reformers, as Hałłam 
points out, even .so łatę a.s tlic sixteenth century, 
admitted tlio vałidity of a second or a third mar- 
riage contemporaneously wuth the first, in default 
of i.ssuc and otlier simiłar eauses. 


Sonie sc.liolars, whiłst admitting tłiat tliere is no 
intriii.sic immorality in a płurality of wives, and that 
.Fesus did not aUsołuteły or expre8.sły forbid the custom, 
łiołd that tlie presont monogamous iiractice, in one sense 
generał througliout Europę, arose from the engrafting 
of eitlier Germanii? or Hellenie - Roman notions on 
C^hristianity.* The łatter view i.s distinetły opposcd 
to fact and history, and deserves no credit. As re- 
gards the Germans, tlie proof of their monogamous 
łiabits and eustoms rests upon tlic uncorroborated 
testimony of one or two Romans, of ałł men the 
most untrustworthy witnesses to faiits when it was 
to their interest to suppre.ss them. Besides, we must 
remember the olijeet with whicli Tacitus wrote his 


^ St. Augustine, lib. ii. conL FauM^ ch. xlvii. 

^ M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire appears to liold tlie opiuion tliat monogamy 
was engrafted upon Christianity from Hellenie and Roman sources. 
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■Manners of the Germam. It was a distiiict attack 
upon the liceutiousness of his owii people, and 
by contrasting the laxity of the Romans with the 
imaginary virtues of barbariaiis, was intended to 
introduce better ideas iiito Romę. Again, supposing 
that Tacitus is right, to what caiise should we ascribe 
the polygamous habits of the liigher classes of the 
(Termans, even up to tlie ninoteenth century ? ^ 

W]iatever may have boen the custom of the Romans 
in early times, it is evident that in the latter days of 
the republic and the (‘ommencement of the empire, 
polygamy iiuist liave been recognised as an institution, 
or, at loast, not regarded as illegal. Its existence is 
assumed, and its praetice recognised, by the edict 
which interfered with its iiniversality. IIow far the 
praetorian edict succeeded in reinedying tlie evil or 
diverting the current of piiblic opinion appears from 
the rescript of the Emperors Ilonorius and Arcadius 
towards tlie end of the fourth century, and the praetice 
of Constantine and his son, both of whom had several 


wives. The Emperor Yalentinian II., by an edict, 
allowed all tlie siibjects of the empire, if they 
pleased, to niarry sevcral wiyes; nor does it appear 
from the ecclesiastical history of tliose times that 
the bishops and the heads of the Christian Churches 
madę any objection to this law.® Far from it, all 
the succeeding emperors practised polygamy, and the 


^ Comp. Encychypedie Uuwerselle, art. “ Mariage.” 

^ Cornp. Encyclopedie Universdle^ art. “ Mariage,’^an(l Davenport, Apoloyy 
for Mahomet, 


X 
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people ^enerally wcre Dot remiss iii following tlieir 
exaniple. 

This Htate of tlie laws coiitiiiued until tlie time of 
Justiiiiaii, wheii thc concentrated wisdom and experi- 
enee of tliirtecn (',enturie« of progress and developmeiit 
in the arts of life resulted in the proclamation of tlie 
laws wliic.h have shed a faetitious lustre on his infamous 
reigii. But thesc laws owed little to Christianity, at 
least dircc.tly. The greatest adviser of .Tustinian was 
aa atlieist and a pagan. Even the prohihition of 
polygamy hy Justinian failed to chec.k the tendeiicy 
of the age. The law represented the advancement of 
thouffht; its inhuencc was confincd to a fcw thinkers, 

O ^ 

hut to the mass it was a perfectly dead letter. 

In the western parts of Europę, the tremendpus 
iipheaval of the harharians, the interniingling of tlieir 
morał ideas with those of the people aniong whom they 
settled, teiided to degrade the relations hetween maii 
and wife. Sonie of the barbarie codes attempted to 
deal with polygamy,* but example was stronger than 
ptecept, and the monarchs, setting the fashion of plu- 
rality of wives, were quickly imitated by the people. 
Even the elergy, in spite of the recommendation to 
perpetual celibacy held out to them by the Church, 
availed themselves of the custom of keeping 8everal 
left-handed wives by a simple licence obtained froni 
the bishop or the head of tlieir diocese.* 

J Like the laws of Theodoric. But they were hased on advanced 
Bvzaiitine notions. 

2 Coiup. Hallain^s Constitutional History of Englmidy voL i. p, 87, and 
notę ; Middle Ages^ p. 362 (1 vol. ed.). 
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Tlie greatest and most repreliensible mistake coiU' 
mitted by Christian writers is to suppose that Moham¬ 
med either adopted or legalised polygamy. The old 
idea of his having introduced it, a sign only of the 
ignorance of those who entertained that iK)tioii, is T»y 
this time exploded; but the opinion that he adopted 

r 

and legalised the custom is still maiiitained by the 
common masses, as well as by many of the loariied iu 
Christendom. No l)elief (‘aii l)e morę false. 

Mohammed found polygamy practised, not only 
among his own people, but amongst the people of the 
neiffhbouring countries, where it assumed some of its 
most frightful aspeets. The laws of the CUiristiaii 
empire had indeed tried to <a)rrect the evil, but 
without avail. Polygamy continued to ilourish un- 
checked, and the wrctched women, with the ex(!eptiou 
of the first wife, selected according to priori ty of time, 
laboured under severe disabilities. 

t 

The corruptness of morals iii Persia about the time 
<^f the Prophet was fearful. There was no recognised 
law of marriage, or, if any exi8ted, it was completely 
ignored. In the absence of any lixed rule iii the Zend- 
Avesta as to the number of wives a man might possess, 
the Persians indulged in a multitude of regular matri- 
monial conneetions, besides having a number of 
eoneubines.^ 

Among the aucient Arabs and the Jews there 

O 

exi8ted, besides the system of plurality of wives, the 
custom of entering into conditional, as well as tern- 

^ Dollinger, The Gentile and the Jew, vol. i* p. 406. 
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porary coutrac.ts of marriage. Tliese loose iiotions of 
inorality e.Korcised the most disastrous influence on the 
constitution of .socicty within the peninsula. 

The refoi'm.s instituted l)y Mohammed effected a 
vast and marked improvement iii the position of women. 
Both amoiiii the Jews and the iion-nomadic Arabs the 
('ondition of women was degmded in the extreme. The 


Hclwew maiden, even in heu father’s house, stood iri 


the positioii of a seiwant; her father eould sell lier if a 
minor. In case of his death, the sous eould dispose of 
lier at their will and pleasure. Tlie daughter inherited 
nothing, except when there were no małe heirs.^ 
Among the settled pagan Arabs, who were mostly 
influeneed by the corrupt and ełfetc civilisation of the 
neighbouring empires, a woman was (MUisidered a mere 
ehattel; she formed an integral part of the estate of 
her liusband or her father; and the widows of a man 


deseended to liis son (*r sons by right of inheritance, 
as any other portion of his patrimony. llence the 
fr<'<|uent unions betw'een stepsons and mothers-in-law, 
wdiieli, when sul>sequently forbidden by Islam, w^ere 
branded uuder the name of Nikdli,-al-Makt (“ shame- 
ful or odious marriages ”). Even polyandry was 
practised by the half - Jewish, half - Sabaean tribes 
«)f Yenien.* 


The pre-Islamite Arabs cjarrietl their aversion to 
women so far as to destroy, by burying alive, many of 
their female children. This fearful custom, which was 


^ Num. XXX. 17. 

* Lenormant, Aneient Hittory of th« voI. ii. p. 318. 
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most prevalent among tlie tribes of Koreisli and 
Kendah, wa^s denounced in Imriiing tenns by Moham¬ 
med, and was proliibited under severe penalties, aloiig 
with the inhumau practice, whieli they, iu common 
witli otlier nations of antiquity, obserred of sacrificiiig 
children to their ffods. 

o 


In botli the empires, the Persian and tlie Byzantine, 
women occupied a very Iow position in the soeial scalę. 
Fanatical entliusiasts, whorn Christendom in later 
times canonised as saints, preached against them and 
denounced their enormities, forgctting that the evils 
they perccived in women were the reflections of their 
owii jaundiced niiiids. It was at this time, when the 
sociał fabric was falling to pieces on all sides, when all 
that liad hitherto kept it together was giving way, 
when the ery had gone forth that all the older 
Systems had been weighed in the sc^ale of experienc(^ 
and found wanting, that Mohammed introdu<*cd his 


reform s. 

Mohammed enforced as one of the essential teachimis 

O 

of his ereed “respect for women.” And his followers, 
in their love and reveren(ie for his celebrated daughter, 
proclaimed her “ the Lady of Paradise,” as the repre- 
sentative of her sex. “ Our Lady of Light ” ‘ is the 
embodiment of all that is divine in womanhood,—of 
all that is pure and true and holy in her sex,—the 
noblest ideał of human conception. And she has been 
foliowed by a long succession of women, who have 

conseerated their 8ex by their virtues. Who has not 

« 

^ KhatAn-i-jinnat^ Fdłimat-uz-ziihrd. 
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lieard of the saiiitly Rabia and a thousand others her 
etjuals ? 

In tlie laws wliicli the Arabian Propliet promulgated 
lie strictly tlie custom of eonditional 

marriages, and thougli at first teinporary marriages 
were tacitly allowed, in the third year of the Hegira 
even tliese were forbidden/ Mohammed secured to 
womcii, in his system, rights which they had not before 
possessed; he allowed them privileges the value of 
whicli will be morę fully appreciated as time advances. 
He plaeed them on a footing of perfect e<|uality with 
men in the exercise of all legał powers and functions. 
He restrained polygamy by limiting the maximum 
number of contcmporaneous marriages, and by makiug 
absolute equity towards all obligatory on the man. 
It is worthy of notę that the elause in the Koran 
which eontains the permission to contract four con- 
temporaneoiis marriages, is immediately followed by a 
sentence which cats down the signific.ance of the pro- 
ceding passage to its normal and legitimate dimeiisions. 
The passage runs thus, “ You may marry two, three, 
or four wives, but not morę.” The 8ubsequent lines 
declare, “ but if you cannot deal ecj^uitably and justly 
with all, you shall marry only one.” The extreme 
importance of this proyiso, bearing especially in mind 

^ A section of the Shiahs still regard teniporary marriages as lawful. 
P)Ut with all deference to the Miijtahkls, who have expouiitlcd that view, 

I cannot help considering that it was piit forward to suit the tastes of tlie 
limes, or of the soYcreigns iinder whoni these lawyers floiirished. In 
many of their doctrines one cannot fail to perceive the influence of 
personal inclinatioiis. 
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the meaniiig wliich is attached to tlie word “ equity ” 
[adl) in the Koranie teachings, has not been lost siglit 
of by the great thinkers of the Mosiem worki. Even 
so early as the third century of the Hegira, during the 
reign of al-Mdmun, the lirst Mutazalite doctors taught 
tliat the developed Koranie laws iiiculcatcd monogamy. 
And though the cruel persecutions of the mad bigot, 
Mutawakkil, prevented the generał diffusion of their 
teachings, the convictioii is gradually foreing itself on 
nil sides, in all adranced Mosiem communities, that 
polygamy is as much opp(^sed to the teachings of 
Mohammed as it is to the generał progress of (ńvilised 
society and truć cultiire,^ 

The fact must be borne in mind, that the exi8tence of 
polygamy depends on (ńrcumstances. Gertain tinies, 
certaiii conditions of society, make its practice absolutely 
needful for the presei*vation of women from starvation 
01 * utter destitution. If reports and statistics speak 
tnie, the greatest projiortion of the frightful im- 
morality prevalent in the centres of civilisation in the 
West arises from absolute destitution. Abbe Hue and 
Lady Duff Gordon have both reniarked that in the 
generality of cases sheer force of circurastances drives 
people to polygamy in the East. 

With the progress of thought, with the evcr-chang- 
ing conditions of this world, the necessity fbr polygamy 
disappears, and its practice is tacitly abandoned or 
expressly forbidden. And hence it is, that in those 

f 

^ Compare the reinarka on this subject of Moiiwi Cliiragh Ali in his 
able Work called, Are Reform possible in Mahommedan States f 
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Mosiem couiitries where the circumstances which 
madę its existencc at first neoessary are disappearing, 
plurality of wives has eonie to be regarded as aii evil, 
and as an institution ojijiosed to tłie teai^liings of tłie 
1’ropliet; while in tliose countries where tlie conditioiis 
of society are differeiit, where tlie nieaiis wliich, in 
advanced eommimities, eiuible women to help tliem- 
selyes aro absent or waiiting, polyganiy must iieees- 
sarily contiiuie to exist. Perhaps the olyectioii may 
be raised, that as the freedoni of constructioii leaves 
room for casuistieal distiiudioiis, the total extiuc:tioii' of 
polygamy will be a task of eonsiderable difticulty. 
We admit the foree of this objection, whieh deseiwes 
the serious (*,onsidei'ation of all Moslems desiroiis of 
freeiiig the Islamie teaehings from tlu^ blanic which has 
hitherto bcen attaclied to them, and of nioviug with 
advancing civilisation. But it must lie remembered 
that the clasticitr of laws is tlu; greatest test of their 

O 

beneficenee and usefulness. And this is the merit of 


the Koranie provision. It is adapted alike for the 
aeceptance of the most cultured society and the re- 
(luirements of the least civilised. It ignores not the 
needs of progressive humanity, nor forgets that there 
are races and communities on the earth among whom 

O 

monogamy may prove a dire evil. The task of abolish- 
ing polygamy, however, is not so difficult as is imagined. 
The blight that has fallen on the Mosiem nations is 
due to the patristic doctrine which has prohibited the 
exercise of individual judgment (Ijtihdd). The day is 

not far distant when an appeal to the TeachePs own 

> 
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words will settlc tlie ąuestion wliether tlie Islamist will 
follow Mohammed or tlie Fatliers of the Clmrcli, who 
have misused the Master’s name to satisfy tlieii* owii 
whimsicalities or the capricious dictates of ealiphs and 
sultans, whose obse(j[uious servants they were. Eurojie 
bas gone through the same jiroeuss lierself, and instead 
of hurling anathemas at the Church of Mohammed, 
onght to watch with patieiice and sympathy the 
efforts of regenerated Jslam to fiee itself from patristi<3 
bondage. When once the freedom from the enthral- 
ment of ohl ideas is achicved, it will be casy for the 
jurists of each particiilar Mosiem State to abolish, by 
an authoritative dictum, polygamy within that State. 
But such a consummation can only result from a 
generał progress iii the coneeption of faets, and a 
proper understanding of the Prophet’s teachings. 
Polygamy is disappearing, or will soon disappear, 
under the new liffht in which his words are beiim 

O 

studied. 

As remarked already, the compatibility of Mohani- 
med’s system with every stage of progress sliows their 
FoundePs wisdom. Among unadvaneed communitics, 
polygamy hedged by all the safeguards imposed by the 
Prophet is by no means an evil to be deplored. At 
least it is preferable to those polyandrous customs 
and habits and modes of life which betoken an utter 
abandonment of all morał self-restraint. As culture 
adyances, the mischiefs resulting from polygamy are 
better appreciated, and the meaning of the prohibition 
bettęr compr6hended. We are by hó means prepared 
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to say that tlie Mussulinans of India have benefited 
greatiy by tlieir intermixture with the Brahminical 
races, among whom jnostitution was a legalised custom. 
Tlieir niorul ideas have liecome lax ; the conception of 
Imman (lignity aud spiritual purity has becomc degraded; 
tlie (dass of hetdirai has liccome as popular among them 
as among tlieir pagaii neighbours. And yet there are 
signs yisible which bid iis hope that God’s light, which 
lit up Araliia in the seventh centnry, will fali on tlieir 
hearts and bring them out of the darkness in which 
they are now plunged. The feeling against polygamy 
is becoming a strong social, if not a morał, convictioii, 
and many extraiieous circumstamtes, in combination 
with this growing feeling, are tending to root out the 
(•ustom from among the Indian Mussulinans. It has 
become customary among all c.lasses of the community 
to insert in the marriagc-decd a clanse, by which thein- 
tending husbaiid formally renoimces his supposed right 
to contract a second imion during the continuance of 
the first marriage. Among the Indian Mussulmaiis 
iiiiiety-five men out of every hundred are at the 
presont moment, either by conviction or necessity, 
monogamists. Among the ediicated classes, vcrsed in 
the history of their aiicestors, and able to compare it 
with the records of other nations, the custom is 
regarded with disapprobation. In Persia, only a smali 
fraction of the population enjoy the questionable 
luxury of plurality of wives.^ It is eamestly to be 
hoped that before long a generał synod of Mosiem 

. ^ Only two per cent. according to Col. Macgregor. 
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doptors will autlioritatively declare that polygamy, 
like slavery, is abhorrent to the laws of Islam. 

We now turn to the subject of Moliamme(V8 marriages, 
which to many minds not cognisaut of the facts, or not 
honest enough to appreciate them, seems to offcr a fair 
groimd of reproach against the Prophct of Islam. His 
(Christian assailants maiutaiii that in his owii person by 
frecpient marriages he assumed a privilege not granted 
by the laws, and that he displayed iii this maniier a 
weakness of eharacter little compatible with the oftice 
of prophet, Trucr knowledgo of history and a morę 
honest appreeiation of facts, instead of proving hini to be 
a self-indulgent libertine, woiild eonclusively establish 
that the man, poor and without resource himself, wheii 
he undertook the burden of supporting the old womeii 

I 

whom he married in strict ac('.ordance with the old 


}»atriar('.hal institution, was undergoiiig a self-sacrifice of 
no light a eharacter. And we believe that a thorough 
analysis of motives from the standpoint of humanity 
will demoiistrate the falsehood and uncharitableiiess 


of the charges levelled at “ the Great Arabian.” Wheii 
Mohammed was only twenty-five years of age, 
in the prime of life, he married Khadija, much his 
senior in years. For twenty-five years his life with 
her was an uninterrupted sunshine of faithfulness and 
happiness. Through every contumely and outrage 
heaped on him by the idolaters, through every per- 
secution, Khadija was his sole companion and helper. 
At the time of Khadijas death Mahommed was in the. 
fifty-first year of his age.. His enemies cannot deny, 
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l)ut are forced to admit, tliat duriiig tlie wliole of tliis 
long period they fiiid not a single Haw in his morał 
(‘-haracter. Diiring tlie lifetime of Khadija, the Prophet 
inarried no other wife, notwithstanding that public 
ojńnion among his peo})le would havc allowed him to 
do so had he chosen. 


Hevoral montlis after Khadijas deatli, and on his 
return, liolpless and persecuted, from Tayef, he married 
Sauda, the widów of one Sakran, who had embraced 


Islam, and had been forced to fly into Abyssinia to 
escape the persecution of the idolaters. Sakr5.n had 
died in exile, and left his wife ntterly destitute. Ac- 
cording to the customs of the country, marriage was 
the only means by which the Teaeher could protect 
and hel[) the widów of his faithful diseiple. Every 
principle of generosity and humanity would inipel 
Mohammed to offer her his hand. ller husband had 


uiven his life in the eause of the new religion ; he had 

o O ' 

left home and country for the sake of his faith; his 
wife had shared his exile, and now had returned to 
Mecca destitute. As the only means of assisting the 
poor woman, Mohammed, tliough straitened for the 
vcry means of daily subsistence, married Sauda, 
Abdullah, the son of Osman Abu Kuhafa, known 
afterwards in history as Abu Bakr, “ the Father of tlie 
Yirgin,” was one of the most devoted followers of 
Mohammed. He was one of tlie earliest converts to 


the faith of the Prophet; and in his sincere, earnest, 
and unyarying attachment to Mohammed he might 
almost be compared with Ali. 
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Ąbu Bakr, as ])y anticipation we may well cali him, 

A 

liacl a little daughter iiamecl Ayesha, and it was the 
desire of his life to cement tlie attacliment wliich existed 
between hiiiiself and the Prophet, who had led him out 
from the darkness of scepticism, ])y giving Mohammed 
liis daughter in marriage. The child was only seven 
years of age, but the manucrs of the country recognised 
sucli alliances. At the earnest solicitation of the dis- 


ciple, tlie little niaiden becuime the wife of the 
Prophet. 


Sonie tiine after the arrival of the fugitives at 


Aledina there occurred an incident which throws con- 


siderable light on the conditions of life aniong the 
Arabs of the time. Those who know the peculiarities of 
the Arab character—“ pride, pugnaeity, a peculiar point 
of honour, and a vindictiveiiess of wonderful force and 


patience”—will be able to appreciate the fuli bearing 
of the story. Even no w “ words often pass lightly 


between individuals,” says Burton, 


“which sufiice to 


cause a blood-feud amongst Bedouins.” Omar Ibn al- 

O 


Khattab, who afterwards becanie the second Caliph of 


Islam, had a daughter of the nanie of Ilafsa. This good 
lady had lost her husband at the battle of Bedr, and 


being blessed with a temper as fiery as that of her 
father, had remained ever sińce without a husband. 


The disciples bent upon matrimouy fougłit shy of her. 
It was almost a reflection on the father; and Omar, in 


order to get rid of the scandal, otfered his daughtePs 
hand to Abu Bakr, and, upon his declining the honour, 
to Osm4n, He also met the otfer with a refusal. This 
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was little less thaii a dircct iasult, and Omar proceeded 
iii a towering ragę to Mohammed to lay his complaint 
hefore the Propliet. Tłie point of honoiir must any^ 
liow ł)e settled in his favour. But neither AM Bakr 
nor Osnuin would undertake the burden of Hafsas 
temper:—a dispiite, ludicrous in its origin from our 
point of view, but sufłieiently serious then to throw 
into comraotiou the smali body of the Faithful. lu 
tliis extrcmity the chief of the Moslems appeased the 
eiiragfid father by marrying the daughter. And public 
opinioii not only approved, but was jubilant over it/ 
Hind Umm Salma, Umm Habiba, and Zainab Umm- 
ul-Masfikin,'* tlm‘e other wive.s of the Propliet, had also 
been widows, whom the aniniosity of the idolaters had 
bereft of their natura 1 protectors, and whom their rela- 
tions were either unable or unwilling to support. 


^ The story toki by Muir, Si)reiii;er, <iii(l(XslH)nie, wilk sonie amouiit of 
of the donicstic s(|ual)ble betweeii Hafwi aiul Mohaninied, eon- 
eerniiig Mary, the (^>pti(* girl presented to the Projdiet^s hoiisehold by the 
NeguSj is absohitely fal^e and inalicions. A tradition, wliicli is repndiatcMl 
by all the res])oetable (‘oniinentators of tlu^ Koran, and whicli must have 
]>eeii iuvcnted in the times of tlie Ominę} yades or sonie Abbasside 
seiisualist, foiinded on tlie weakest authority, bas beeii seized witli avidity 
by these “ Christian ” critiesfor the vilitication of the Propliet. The rerse 
in the Koran which bas been siipposed to refer to this story, refers, in truth, 
to a wholly difterent circuinstance. Mohammed, in liis boyhood, when he 
tended the flocks of his nncle, had aeqiiired a fondne.ss for lioney, whicli 
\yas often snjiplied by Zainab. Hafsa and Ayosha set to work to make liim 
give U}) honey, and they succeeded in iiiducing hini tovow he would iierer 
touch it. But after he had madę tlie vow to ber came tlie thoiight that 
he was making something unlawful in whicli there was nothiiig unlawful 
siiiiply to please his wive.s His conscience smote him as to his weakness, 
and then came the verse, “ O Prophet, why holdest thou that to be pro- 
hibited whicli God lias madę lawfid, seeking .to please thy wives?’^— 
(Zamakhshrl.) 

** “ Motlier of the j)o()r5 ’ si> ealled from ber cliarity and beneyolence. 
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Mohammed had married his devoted friend and 


freedman, Zaid, to a high-borri lady of the name of 
Zainab, descended from two of the noblcst families 


Arabia. Proud of her birth, and perhaps also of her 
beauty, her marriage with a freedman rankled in her 
breast. Mutual aver.siou at last eulminated in disgust. 
Probably this disgust on the husbaiKVs part was en- 
hanced by the fiequent repetition, in a manner which 
women only know how to adopt, of a few words which 
had fallen from the lips of Mohammed on oiice seeing 


Zainab. He had occasion to visit the house of Zai(b 


and upon seeing Zainaiys uiiveiled face, had exclaimed, 
as a Mosiem would say at the present day wheii admir- 
ing a beautiful picture or statuę, “ Praise be to (lod, 
the ruler of hearts ! ” 


The words, uttered in natural admiration, werc ofteii 
repeated by Zainal) to her husband to show how even 
the Prophet praised lier beauty, and naturally added 
tó his displeasure. At last he came to the decision not 
to live any longer with her, and with this determina- 
tion he went to the Prophet and expresaed his inteiition 
of being divorced. “ Why,” demanded Mohammed, 
“ hast thou found any fault in her \ “ No,” replied 

Zaid, “ but I can no longer live with her.” The Pro¬ 
phet then peremptorily said, “ Go and guard thy wife ; 
treat her well and fear God, for God lias said, ‘ Take 
care of your wives, and fear the Lord ! ’ ” But Zaid was 
not moved from his purpose, and in spite of the com- 
mńnd of the Prophet he divorced Zainab. Mohammed 
was grieved at the conduct of Zaid, morę especially as 
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it was hc wlio liad arranq;ecl the marria<jje of these two 

O O 

imcoiigenial spirits. 

After Zaiiial) liad succeeded iii obtaining a divorce 
froni Zaid, she {■onimenced importuning Mohammed to 
many lior, and was not satisfied until she liad won for 
lierself tlie lionoiir of being one of the wiyes of the 
Projihot.* 

AnotluM’ wife of Mohammed was caHe<l Juwairiya. 
Slie was the daughter of Ilarith, the eliief of the Bani- 
Mustalik, and was taken prisoner by a Mosiem in an 
expeditioii undertaken to repross their revolt. Slie 
liad madę an agreenient with her captor to purchase 
ller freedom for a stipulated sum. She petitioned 
Mohammed for the amount, which he immediately gave 
her. In rec.ognition of this kindness, and in gratitude 
for her liberty, she offered her hand to Mohammed, and 
they were inarried. As soon as the Moslenis heard of 
this alliance, they said amongst themselves, the Banu- 
Mustalik are now connections of the Prophet, and we 
niust treat them as such. Eaeh vietor thereupon 
hasteiied to release the eaptiyes lie had madę in the 


^ Tabari (Zoteiil)er<;’s translatiou), yoI. iii. p. 58. This marriage 
cTeated a sensation amongst tlie itlolaters, wlio, wliilst marrying their 
step-motliers and inotliers-in-Ia\v, looked upon llie marriage of thedivorced 
wite of an adoptod son (as Zaid at one tiine was regarded l)y Mohammed) 
hy the adoptiye father as culpable. To disabuse the people of the notion 
that adoption creates aiiy snch tie as real coiisanguinity, sonie verses of 
ehap. xxxiii. were delivered, whieh destroyed the pagan ciistoni of forbid- 
ding or making sacred the person of a wife or liusband, or intencled wife 
or husband, by merely calling her mother, sister, father, or brother— 
mucli less by her or him being first allied to an adopted son or daiigbter. 
.One of the greatest tests of the Prophet^s purity is that Zaid never swerved 
from liis devotion to his master. 
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expedition, and a hundred families, tlius regaining 
their liberty, blessed tlie maniage of Juwairiya with 
Mohammed/ 

Safiya, a Jewess, liad also been taken prisoner by a 
Mosiem in the expedition against Khaibar, Her, too, 
Mohammed generously liberated, and elevated to the 
position of his wife at lier reąuest. 

Maimuna, whom Mohammed married in Mecca, was 
his kinswoman, and was already above fifty. Her 
marriage with Mohammed, besides providing for a 
poor relation the means of support, gaiiied over to the 
eause of Islam two famous men, Ibn-Abbas and Khalid 
ibn-Walid, the leader of the Koreish eavalry in the 
disastrous battle of Oliod, and in later times the con- 
queror of the Greeks. 

Such was the naturę of the marriages of Mohammed. 
Some of them may possibly have arisen from a desire 
for małe olFspring, for he was not a god, and may liave 
felt the natural wish to leave sons behind him. He 
may have wished also to escape from the nick-name 
which the bitterness of his enemies attached to him.’^ 
But taking the facts as they stand, we see that even 


^ Ibn-Hish^iui, p. 729. 

^ With savage Litterness tlie enemies of the Prophet appliecl to him the 
nick-name of al-abtar on the deatli of his last son. This word literally 
means “one whose taił has heen cut off.^’ Among the ancient Arahs, as 
among the Hindus, a małe issue was rcgardG<l as the continuation of the 
hłessings of the gods ; and th(^ inan who łeft no małe issue behind 
was łooked upon as peculiarły imfortunate. Hence the bitter word 
applied to the Prophet, Koran, chap. cviii. (see the Kasshdf). Hence, ałso, 
the idolatrous Araba iised to bury ałive their femałe offspring, which 
Mohammed denounced and reprehended in buming terms. Comp. 
Koran xvii. 34, etc.. 

^ M. 


Y 
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these marriages teiiiled iii tlieir results to unitę the 
warring tribeś, and bring tlieni into some degree of 

The practice of Thdr (vendetta) prevailed among tlie 
lieatlien Arabs; blood-feuds decimated tribea. Tbere 



was not a familv witliout its blood-feud, in which tlie 

•/ ^ 

inales were fiequently murdered, and tlie feinales and 
chiłdren redu(;ed to alavery. Moses had found tlie 
practice of Thdr existing among liis pcople (as it exi8ts 
among all people in a certain stage of development); 
but failing to abolish it, liad legalised it by the iiisti- 
tution of sanctuaries. Mohammed, with a deeper 
conception of the remedies to be applicd, connected 
various rival families and powerful tiibes together and 
to himself by marriage ties. Towards the close of his 
mission, standing on the Mount of Arafat, lie pro- 
claimed that from that time all blood-feuds should 


cease. 

The malevolence of unfair and uncandid enemies has 
distorted the motives which, under the sanction of the 
■great patriarchs of ancient times, led Mohammed to 
have a plurality of wives, and so provide helpless or 
widowed women with subsistence in the lack of all 
other means. By taking them into the bosoin of his 
family, Mohammed provided for them in the only way 
which the circumstances of the age and the people 
rendered possible. 

People in the West are apt to regard polygamy as 
intrinsically evil, and its practice not only illegal, but 
the result of licentiousness and immorality. They forget 
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that all sucli institutions are the offspring of tlie cir- 
cunistances and necessities of the times. Tłiey forget 
that the great patriarchs of the Hebraic race, who are 
regarded hy the followers of all Seraitic creeds as 
exemplars of morał grandeur, practised polygamy to an 
extent which, to our modern ideas, seems the (*ulmina- 
tion of legalised immorality. We cannot perhaps allow 
their praetiee or conduct to pass uiKjuestioned, iii spite 
of the sanctity which tinie-honoured legend has cast 
around them. But in the case of the Prophet of 
Arabia, it is essential we should bear in mind the 
historie value and significance of the acts. 

Probably it will be said that no neciessity should 
have induced the Prophet either to praetise or to allow 
such an evil custom as polygamy, and that he ought to 
have forbidden it absolutely, Jesus having ovcrlooked 
it. But this custom, like many others, is not abso¬ 
lutely evil. Evil is a relative term. An act or usage 
may be, primarily, quite in accordance with the morał 
conceptious of societies and individuals; but progress 
of ideas, and ('hanges in the condition of a people, may 
make it evil in its tendency, and, in process of time, it 
may be madę by the State, illegal. That ideas are 
progressire is a truism; but that usages and customs 
depend on the progress of ideas, and are good or evil 
according to circumstances, or as they are or are not 
in accordance with the conscience,—“ the spirit. of the 
time ”—is a fact much ignored by superficial thinkers. 

One of the most remarkabłe features in the history 
of early Christianity is its depreciation of marriage. 
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Matrimony was regarded as a condition of inferiority, 
and tlie birtli of cliildien an evil. Moiiasticism had 
withdrawn froni the worki tlic most vigorous minds ; 
tlie lay-clergy were citlier not allowed to marry, or to 
marry but oiice. This morbid feature was jjartly due 
to the cxample of the Master, and partly the resultant 
of a Yariety of circumstances whicli pressed upon the 
early Christian organisation. 

The Nazarene Prophefs intimatc connection with 
the Essene ascetics, his vivid anticipation of the im- 
mediate advent of a kingdom of Cod, where all social 
relations would be at end, and tlie early ccssation of 
his ministry, all explain his depreciation of matrimony, 
and we may add perhaps, his never entering the 
married State. His association with the Baptist, him- 
self an Essene, throws light upon the history of a short 
but most pathetic life. Tlie strong and inexplicable 
antipathy of Paul towards the femalc sex, joined to 
the words of the Master, strengthened in the Churcli 
the Essenic conception that the imion of man and 
Woraan in the holiest of ties was an act of sinfulness, 
an evil to be avoided so far as possible. Marriage was 
regarded as having for its sole object the procreation of 
children and the gratification of “ man’s carnal lusts,” 
and the marriage services of most of the Christian 


Churches bear to this day the impress of this primitive 
notion. It was under these influences, the idea en- 
grafted itself upon Christianity, and which still retains 
its hołd where not displaced by humanitarian science, 
that a person who has never married is a far superior 
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being to one who has contamiuatecl himself Ly raarriage. 
The ash-coverecl Jogis of India, tlie niatted-locked 
ascetics of the East generally, the priests of Buddlia, 
were celibates. According to thom, “ knowledge was 
unattainable without sniidering all the loving ties of 

O O 

home and family, and infinity impossible of realisation 
without leading a life of singleiiess.” Oelibaey passed 
into Christianity through many hands from Eastern 
Gnosticism and Asceticisni. The “ sinlessness ” of 
Jesus has been regarded by some as a proof of his 
divinity, by others as aii indication of his immeasur- 
able superiority over the rest of the teaeliers of the 
World. To our mind, the comparison or contrast whicli 
is so falsely instituted between Jesus and Mohammed 
appears wholly misconceived, and founded upon a 
wrong estimate of morał ideals. If never marrying 
constitutcs a maii an ideał being, tłien ałl the ascetics, 
the hermits, the dervishes arc perfect. A perfect łife 
would then impły a totał abandonment of alł domestic 
relations. Sureły tłiis view woułd be a perversion of 
naturę, and end in disastrous coiisequences to humanity. 
But if it be not so, then why this disparagement of 
the Prophet, włio fułfiłłed the work of Jesus ? Is it 
because he married morę wives than one ? We have 
shown what these marriages meant; we have at 
least endeavoured to show tłiat in those very deeds 
which have been used to caluminate hira he was 
undergoing a sacrifice. 

But let us look for a moment at his marriages from 
an abstract point of view. Why did Moses marry 
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morę than one wife ? Was he a morał, or a sensual 
man for doing so ? Why did David, “ the man after 
Gods heart,” indulge iii unlimited polygamy? The 
answer is })lain—eacli age has its own standard. AVIiat 
is suited for one time is not suited for the other, and 
we must not judge of the past hy the standard of the 
present. Our ideals do not lose their greatness or 
their sublimity by having acted truthfully and honestly 
iip to the standard of their age. AVould we be justified 
in calling Jesus a vain, ambitious, unpractical dreamer, 
or Moses and David sanguinary sensualists, because 
the mind of one was filled with vague imaginings of 

O O O 

expected sovereignty, and the lives of the othęrs were 
so objectionable from the nineteenth century point of 
view ? In both cases we would be eiitirely wrong; 
the aspirations of the one, the achieveraents of the 
others, were all historical facts, in accord with their 
times. It is tlie truest mark of the prophet that, in 
his most exalted mood, he does not lose sight of tlie 
living in his anticipation of the yet unborn. In his 
person he represents the growth and development of 
humanity. Neither Jesus nor Mohammed could at 
once efface exi8ting society, or obliterate all national 
and political institutions. Like Jesus, Mohammed 
contented himself, except where ordinances were 
necessary to meet the requirements of the moment, 
“ with planting principles in the hearts of his 
followers which would, when the time was ripe for it, 
Work out their abolition.” 

As regards the statement that Mohammed assumed 
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to himself a privilege wliich he clenied to his followers, 
only thus much need be said, that it is foimded on a 
misconception resulting from ignorance. The limita- 
tioii on polygamy was cnunciated at Medlna some 
years aftcr the exile; and the provision regarding 
himself, instead of being a privi]ege assumed by a 
libertine, was a burden conscientiously imposed on a 
self-conscious, self-examining soul. Ali his marriages 
werc contracted bcfore the revelation came restricting 
polygamy; and with that came the other wdiich took 
away from him all privileges. Whilst his followers 
were free (subject to the conditions imposed by the 
law) to many to the limit of four, and by the use of 
tlie power of divorce, wliich, in spite of the Prophefs 
dcnimciations, they still exercised, could enter into 
fresh alliances, he could neither put away any of his 
wives, whose support hc had undertaken, nor could 
he marry any other. Was this the assumption of 
a “ privilege; ” or was it not a humane provision 
for those already albed to him — and to himself a 
revelatiou of perfect self-abnegation in his prophetic 
task ? 

The subject of divorce has proved a fruitful source 
of misponception and controversy; but there can be 
no question that the Koranie laws conceming the 
treatment of women in divorce are of “ bętter 
humanity and regard for justice than those of any 
other scripture.” 

Among all the nations of the worki, from time im- 
memorial, the right of divorce has been regarded as 
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a necessary corollary to the law of marriage; but 
this riglit, witb a few exception8, was exclusively 
reserved for the benefit of the stronger sex, Among 
the Jcws, the laws of Moses regulated the right of 
divorce ; and this so - called right was not exercised 
only on occasions of infidelity to the marriage-bed on 
the part of the wife, but for any reason which madę 
the wife distasteful to the husband. Women were not 
allowed to demand a divorce from their husbands for 
any reason whatsoever.^ 

•f 

Among the Komans, the legality of the practice of 
diyorce was recognised from the earliest times. The 
laws of the Twelve Tables admitted diyorce. And if 
the Romans, as is stated by their admirers, did not 
take adyantage of this law until fiye huudred years 
after the foundation of their city, it was not liecause 
tJiey were morę exemplary than other nations, but 
because the husband possessed the power of sumniarily 
putting his wife to death for acts like poisoning, 
drinking, and the substitution of a spurious oliild. 
But the wife had no right to sue for a diyorce ; 
and if she solicited separation, her temerity madę 
her liable to punishment. But in the later republic, 
the frequency of diyorce was at once the sign, the 
cause, and the consequence of the rapid deprayation 
of morals. 

We haye selected the two most prominent nations of 


^ Ex. xxi. 2; Deiit. xxi. 14, xxiv. 1, Coinpare also Dollinger, The Gentile 
and the JeWy vol. ii. pp. 339, 340; and Selden^s Uxor Hehraicy in loco. 

^ Dollinger, The Gentile and the JeWy vol. ii. p. 255. 
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antiquity whose modes of thought have acted most 

powerfully on modern ways of thinking and modern 

life and manners, The laws of the Eomans regarding 

divorce were marked by a progressiye spirit, tending to 

the melioration of the condition of women, and to their 

elevation to an equality with men. This was the result 

of the advancement of human ideas, as much as of 

anv extraneous cjiuse. 

«/ 

/ 

‘^The ambiguous word which contains tlie precept of 
Jesus is flexible to any interpretation that the wisdoni 
of the legislator can demand.”' We may well suppose 
that at the time Jesus uttered the words, “ What God 
has joined, let not man put asunder,” he had no 
other idea than that of stemming the torrent of 
morał depravity, and he did not stop to consider 
the ultimate tendency of his words. The subsequent 
rule, which niakes fornication® (using the translated 
word) the only ground of valid divorce, shows abund- 
antly that Jesus was alive to the emergency.® But the 

^ Gibboiij Decline and Fali of the Roman Em^piroy vol. iv. (2 ik 1 ed.) 
p. 209. 

2 Matt. xix. 9. 

^ Two of the Christian Gospels make no mention of the reason for 
wliich Jesus allowed his folio wers ‘‘to put away” their wives (Mark 
X. 11 and Lukę xvi. 18). If the traditions recorded by these two Gospels 
be considered of higher authority than those passing iinder the nanie of 
Matthew, then our contention is that Jesus, whilst preaching noble senti- 
men^ and inculcating high principles of morality, did not intend his 
words should be considered as an iminutable and positive law, tior fiad 
any other idea than that of stemming the rising tide of immorality 
and irreligion, Selden thinks that by an evasive answer Jesus wanted to 
avoid giving ofFence either to the school of Shammai or that of Hillel, 
VxoT Hebraica, 1. iii. c. 18-22, 28, 31. Compare Gibbon’s ralnabłe notę 
on the interpretation of the w^ord rendered “ fornication ” in the 

English yersion, vol. iv. (2nd ed.) p. 209. 
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“ wificlom ” of subsequent legislators lias not confined 
itself to a blincl aclherencc to a rule laid down probably 
to suit thc requirement of an emlnyonic community, 
and delivercd vcrbally. The nile may be regarded as 
inculcating a noble sentiment; but tliat it should be 
considered as the typical law of divorce is sufficiently 
oontroverted by the multitudinous provisions of sue- 
(•essive ages in Christian <*ountries. 

Among the Arabs, the power of divorce possessed by 
the husband was unlimiteil. They recognised no rule 
of liumanity or justice in the treatment of their 
wives. Mohammed looked upon the custom of divorce 
with extreme disapproval, and regarded its practice as 
calculated to undermine the foundations of society. 
He repeatedly declared that notliing pleased God morę 
tlian tlie emancipation of slaves, and notliing morę dis- 
pleased Ilim than divorce. It was impossible, however, 
under the existing conditions of society to abolish the 
custom entireły. He was to mould the minds of aii 
uncultured and semi-barbcarous community to a higher 
deyelopment, so that in the fulness of time his spiritual 
Icssons might blossom in the hearts of mankind. Tlie 
custom was not an unmixed evil; and accordingly hc 
allowed tlie exercise of the power of divorce to hus- 
bands under certain conditions. He permitted to 
diyorced parties three distinct and separate periods 
within wliicli they might endeavour to become recon- 
ciled and resume their conjugal relationship; but should 
all attempts to become reconciled prove unsuccessful, 
then the third period, in which the finał separation 
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was declared to have amved, superveiied. In case of 
conjugal disputes, he advised reconciliation by means 
of arbiters chosen by the two disputants. 

M. S^dillot, tlian wliom no AVcstern writer has ana- 
]ysed the laws of Mohammed better, lias the following 
passage on the subject:— 

“ Divorce was permitted,’ but subject to formalities 
whic.h allowed (and we will a<ld, reeommended) a 
revocation of a hurried or not well-considered resolu- 
tion. Thriio successiye declarations, at a month’s 
iuterval, were necessary in order to make it irre- 
Tocable. ” ■ 

As usual, “ the Fatliers of the ( lliurch ” have taken 
lip the temporary permission as the positive rule, and 
ignored the principles of humanity, justice, and equity 
inciilcated by the Master. But the rules laid down l)y 
the legists are far morę liumane and just towards 
women than those of the most perfect Roman law 
developed in the bosom of the (-3iur(!h.'* According 
to the legists, the wife also is entitled to demami 
a separation on the ground of ill - usage, want of 
proper maintenance, and .various other causes;^ but 
unless she showed very good and solid grounds for 
demanding the separation, she lost her “settlemcnt” 
or dowry. In every case, when the divorce originated 
with the husband (except in cases of open infidclity), 

^ Koran, sura ii. 226. 2 Sedillot, Histoire des AraheĄ vol. i. p. 85. 

® Milman’s Lałin Ghristianity^ vol. i. pp. 368, 369. 

* Compare the Hecl&ya and the Mabsfit, in locoy and also Querry, Droit 
Mussulman, Sale also giyes a very fair suiuinary of the Siiunitc views 011 
the subject. 
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he had to givc up to her everything lie settled upon 
her at her marriage.' 

O 

The freąuent admonitions in the Koran against 
separations, the repeatcd recommendation to heal 
quarrels hy private reconciliation, show the extreme 
sacredness of tlie niarriage tie iii the eyes of the Arab 
legislator:— 

“If a woinan fear ill-usage or aversion from her 
husband, it shall not be blanieable in them* if they 
agrce with mutual agreement; for reconciliation (or 
agreement) is best. (Men’s) souls are prone to avarice ; 

^ M. Sćclillot also speaks of tlie coiiditioii wliicli (according to the Siiii- 
nite doctrines) reąiiiros that i u siich cases of complote separation, prior 
to the husband and wife Corning together again, tlie latter should nmrry 
anotlier, and be divorced anew,—as a veiy wise measure wliich rendered 
separation morę rare. Miiir censures Mohammed for making such a 
eondition necessary (vol. iii. p. 306). He. ignores that among a proud, 
jealous, and sen&itive race like the Arabs such a eondition was one of 
the strongosb antidotes for the cvil. The very proverb he quotes 
ought to have sliown the disgrace which was attaclicd to the man who 
would make his wife go through such “a disgusting ordcal.” I am 
afraid, in liis dislike towards Mohammed, Sir W. Muir forgot that this 
eondition was intended as a check on that otlier revolting practice rife 
both among the Jews and the heathen Arabs, and by example also among 
the Christians, of repudiating a wife on every slight occasion, at every 
outburst of senseless passion or caprice. This check was intended to 
control one of the most sensitive nations of the earth, by acting on the 
strongest feeling of their naturę, the sense of honour (compare Sale, 
Preliminary Discourse, p. 134). Sir W. Muir also forgot that many of the 
Shiite doctors do not recognise the obligation or validity of the wife’s 
being married to a third person, prior to her being taken back (compare 
Malcolm, History of Persia, vol. ii. p. 241, and the Mabsftt, in loco). 

For my part, I believe in the correetness of the construction, namoly, 
that the verse which says, “ When ye divorce women, and the time for 
sending them away is come, send them away with generosity ; but retain 
them not by constraint so as to be unjust towards them,” abrogates the 
preceding verse, which reąuires the intervention of a third person. 

^ The spirit of the Arabie expression means, “ it will be cpmmend* 
able,” etc. 
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but if ye act kindly and deal piously/ verily God is 
wcll acquainted with wliat ye do. And ye will not 
have it at all in your power to trmt your wiues alike 
with eąuity, even tliough you fain wanted to do so; 
yet yield not to your inclinations ever so much as to 
leave lier in suspensę; and if ye agree and act piously, 
then, veiily, God is forgiving and merciful.” 

And again, in a preceding verse, it is declared :— 

“ And if ye fear a breacli between them (man and 
wife), then send a judge eliosen from his himily, and a 
judge chosen from her family ; if they desire a recon- 
ciliation, God will cause them to agree; verily, God is 
knowing and apprised of all.”^ 

It has been freąuently said that Mohammed allowed 
his followers, besides the four legitimate wives, to take 
to themselves any numbcr of female slaves. A simple 
statement of the regulation on this point will show 
at once how opposed this notion is to the true precepts 
of Islam. “ Whoso among you hath not the means 
to marry a free believing woman, then let him marry 
sueh of your maid-servants whom your right hands 
possess and who are believers. This is allowed unto 
him among you who is afraid of committing sin; but 


^ Towards Avives, 

^ This funiislies aiiother argument against tliose Mohaminedans who 
liold that the developed laws of Isldtn allow jdurality of wives. It being 
declared that “equity’’ is heyoiid hunian j)Ower to ol)serve, we must 
iiaturally infer that the legislator had in view the nieiging of the lower 
in the higher principle, and the abolition of a custom whicli, though 
necesaary in some state of society, is opposed to the later development of 
thought and inorals. 

® Koran, sura iv. 127, 128. ^ Koran, sura iv. 39. 
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if ye abstain from allying yourself witli slaves, it 
will be better for voii.” 

On this slencłer basis, and perbaps on some tem- 
porary and accidental circimistances coniiected witli 
the early rise of tlie Mosiem commonwealth, have 
our legists bascd the iisage of holding {jdryas) female 
slaves. And this, tliough opposed to the spirit of 
the Masters precepts, has given rise to some of the 
stroiiffcst animadversions of rival leligionists. 

O C* 

OoncAibinage, the union of people standing to each 
other in the relation of master and slave, without 
tlie sanction of matrimony, existed among the Ara])s, 
the Jews, tlie (^hristians, and all the neighbouiing 
nations. The Prophet did not in the beginning 
ilenoiinee the ciistom, but towards the end of his 
<;areer he expressly forbade it. 

“And you ara parniittad to ninrry yirtuoiis women 
who are believers, and Yirtuous women of those who 
have been given the scriptures before you, when you 
have provided them their portions, liying chastely 
ińłh them without fornication, and not taking eon- 

I • 1 

culnnes. 

(V>mpare the spirit of the first part of this command- 
ment witli the exclusiveness of Christian ecclesias- 
tieism, whieh refiised to recognise as valid or lawful 
the union of a Christian with a non-Christian. The 
stake frequently was the lot of the “ infidel" who 
indulged in the temerity of marrying a Christian. 
Mohammed’8 rule was a distinct advance in humanity. 

* Sura V. 7. 
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The prohibitioii direeted agaiiist Mosiem wonion 
entering into marriage witli non-Moslenis, wliicli lias 
furnished a handle for attacks, was founded upon 
reasons of policy and the necessities of the early 
c.ommonwealth. 

It cannot be deiiied that several institutions which 
the Mussulmans borrowed froni the pre - Ishtmie 
period, ‘‘the days of ignoranee,” and whieh exi.st 
simply as so many survivals of an older growth, havc 
had the tendency to retard the ad\'aii cement of 
Mahommedan nations. Among them the system of 

O •/ 

the secliisioii of feniales is one. It had beeu iu 


practice among m(.)st of the nations of antiąnity from 
the earliest times. The gynaikonitis was a familiar 
iustitution among the Athenians ; and the inmates of 
aii Athenian horm were as jealoiisly guarded from 
the public gazę as the members of a Persian household 
then or of an Indian household no w. The gijnaiko- 
nomoi, like his Oriental eounterpart, was the faithful 
warder of female priyacy, and rigorously watched 
over the ładies of Athens. The seclusion of women 


naturally gave birth to the caste of Hetaimi, yarious 
members of whom played such an important part in 
Athenian history. Were it not for the extraordinary 
and almost inexplicable spectacle presented by the 
Byzantine empire and modern Europę and America, 
we should liave saki that in every society, at all 
adyanced in the arts of ciyilised life, the growth ctf 
the unhappy class of beings whose exi8tence is alike a 
reproach to humanity and a disgrace to ciyilisatioh, 
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was due to the withdrawal of womcn from the legiti- 
niate exercise of their ennobliiig, purifying, and 
liumanising influence over the minds of men. The 
hunian inind, when it does not perceive the pure, 
liankers after the impure. The Babylonians, the 
Etruscaijs, tlie Atlienian and the pre-Islamite Meccans 
fiirnisli the best exemplificatiou of this view in ancient 
times. The enormity of the social canker eating into 
tlie heart and poisoning the life-blood of nations in 
modern times is due, however, to the spread of a 
godless materialism covered with a thiii Yciicer of 
religion, be it Christianity, be it Mahommedanism, or 
any other form of creed. Mohammed had, in early 
life, observed with pain and sorrow the terrible 
deprarity prevailing among the Meccans, and he 
took the most eflective step suited to the age and 
the people to stamp out the evil. “ By his seyere 
laws at flrst,” to use the expressive language of Mr. 
Bosworth Smith, “ and by the strong morał sentiment 
uroused, by these laws afterwards, he has succeeded, 
down to this vcry day, and to a greater extent than 
has eyer been the case clsewhere, in freeinjj all 

^ O 

Mohamraedan countries ”—where they are not over- 


gpown by foreign excrescences—“from those profes- 
sional outcasts wlio live by their own misery, and, by 
their existence aa a recognised class, are a standing 
reproach tó every meraber of the socicty of which 


they form a part.” 

The system of female seclusion undoubtedly possesses 
many adyantages in the, social well-being of unsettled 
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and unciiltured communities; and even in countries 
where the diversity of culture and morał (*,onceptions 
is great, a modified form of seclusion is not absolutely 
to be deprecated. It prcvails at the present moment, 
in forms morę or less strict, among nations for removed 
from Mosiem influences, to whicli is ascribed the 
existence of the custom in India and otłier Oriental 
(tountries. In Corea, female secłusion is carried to the 
height of absurdity. In China and among the Spanish 
eołonies of South America, which are not within the 
immediat«i ainbit of the European social codę, the 
Purdah is still observed. The Prophet of Islam 
foiind it existing among the Persians and other 
Oriental communities; he perceived its advantages, 
and it is possible that in view of the widespread 
laxity of morals among all classes of people, he 
recommended to the women folk the observance of 


privacy. But to suppose that he ever intended his 
recommendation should assunie its present inelastic 


form, or that he ever allowed or enjoined the secłusion 


of women, is wholly opposed to the spirit of his 

I 

reform s. The Koran itself affords no warrant for 


holding that the secłusion of women is a part of the 
new gospel. 

“ O Prophet! speak to thy wiyes and to thy 
daughters, and to the wives of the faithful, that they 
let their wrappers fali Iow. Thus wiU they morę 
easily be known, and they will not be alfronted. God 
fo indulgent, merciful.” ^ 

^ Sura xxxiii. 59. 

Z 
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“And speak to tlie l)clieving womeu, tliat tliey 
refrain their looks and ol)serve (-ontineiice; and tliat 
thcy di«plav not tlieir ornaments except tho«e wliich 
are extei'nal, and tliat tliey draw their kerchiefa over 
their boaoms." * 

1 )irection.s easy to undenstand ^ in the, midst of the 
Hoeial and morał chaos from whiidi he was endeavouriug, 


nlider Ood’8 guidancc, to evolvc order,—wise and 
heneficent injimctions having for their object the 
jiromotioii of deceney among women, the improvenient 
of their dress and demeaiiour, and their protection 

t 

from insult.** It is a mistake therefore to suppose there 
is anything in the law which tends to the perpetua- 
tion of the c.ustom. (-onsiderable light is thrown on 
the Lawgiver’s reconimendation for female privacy, by 
the remarkable immunity from restraint or seclusion 
which the members of his family always enjoyed, 


^ Sura xxiv. 31. 


- Those wlio lmve trarelled iu Eiiroj^eanised Egypt and in tlie Levant 
will undei*stand liow ne(.*es.<saiy iliese direclions luust have been in lhoae 


limes. 

Hamilton, the translator of tlie Heiktya, in bis preliminary discoiir.se 
dealing willi tlie Book of Aboniinations, lias the following : “A siibject 
which involves a vast rariety of frivolous inatter, and miist be considered 
chiefly in the light of a treatise upon yroprietij and decorum. In it is 
l)arlici\larly exbibited the scrujndous attention paid to female modesty, 
and the avoidance of every act which may tend to violate it, even in 
tliought. It is remarkable, however, that tliisdoes not amount to that 
ahsolute seclusion of women sujiposed by sonie writers. In fact, this 
sctclusióii is a resnlt of jealousy or pride^ and not of any legał injmictioń, 
as appears in this and several other parts of the Heddya. Neither is it a 
<ni8tom universally prevaleut in Mohainmedan countries.^^ Marsden, in 
liis Travel8^ says : “ The Arab settlers in Java never observed the custoni, 
and the Javanese Mussulman women cnjoy the same aiuonnt of freedoin 
as their Dutch sistcrs.” 
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Ayeslia, the daughter of Abu Bakr, wlio was raarried 
to Mohammed on Khadija’s death, personally eon- 
ducted the insurrectionaiy movement agaiiist Ali. 
She commanded her owu troops at the famous “ Battle 
of the Camel.” Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, 
often took part iii the discussions regarding the 
siiccession to the caliphate. The grand-daughter of 
Mohammed, Zaiiiab the sister of Hussaiii, shielded 
her youthful iiephew from the Ommeyyades after the 
butehery of Kerbela. Her inclomitable spirit awed 
e<jually the feroeious Obaidullah ibn Ziyad and the 
pitiless Yezid. 

The depravity of morals which had sapped the 
fouiidations of soeiety amoiig the pre-Islamite Arabs, 
as well as among the Jews and the Christians, urgently 
needed some correction. The Prophet’s connsel regard¬ 
ing the privacy of women seiwed undoubtedly to stem 
the tide of immorality, and to prevent the diffusion 
among his followers of the custom of disguised poly- 
andry, which had evidently, until then, exi8ted among 
the pagan Arabs. 

According to von Hammer, “ the haretit is a sanctu- 
ary: it is prohibited to strangers, not because women 
are considered unworthy of confidence, but on account 
of the sacredness with which custom and manners invest 
them. The degree of reveren.ce which is accorded to 
women throughout higher Asia and Europę (among 
Mahommedan communities) is a matter capable of the 
clearest demonstration.” 

The idealisation of womanhood is a natural character- 
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ifttic of all tlie hi<vhost iiature-s. But iiational pride 
and religiou.s bigotry have given rise to two divergent 
theories rcgarding the social exaltation of women 
amonir tlie cu]ture<l classes in modern Cliristendom. 
'riie one attri])utes it to Mariolatry, the other to 
ni(Mlimval chiralry, alhiged to be the olFspring of 
Teutonic iustitutions. Of Christianity, in its relation 
to womankind, the less said the better. Jn the carlv 
nges, wheu tlie religion of the people, high and Iow, 
the ignorant and educated, eonsisted only of the adora- 
tion of the mother of Jesus, the Church of Christ had 
placed the 8ex under a ban. Father after father had 
written upon the enormities of women, their evil 
tendencies, their inconceivable malignity. Tertullian 
reprcsented the generał feeling in a book in which he 
described women as “ the deyibs gateway, the imsealer 
of the forbidden tree, the deserter of the divine law, the 
destroyer of God’s image—man.” Another authority 
declared with a rerolting cynieism, “among women lie 
sought for chastity but found nonę.” Clirysostom, 
who is recognised as a saint of high merit, “inter- 
preted the generał opinion of the Fathers,” says Lecky, 
“ wlien he pronounced women to be a necessary evil, a 
natural tcmptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic 
perił, a deadly faseination> a painted ill.” The orthodox 
Church excluded women from tlie exercise of all 
religious functions excepting the lowłiest. They were 
excluded abWutely from society; they were prohibited 
from appearing in public, from going to feasts or 
banquets. They were directed to remain in seclusion. 
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to observe silence, to obey .their husbaiitls, and to 
apply themselves to weaviiig and spinning and cook- 
iiig. If they ever went out tliey were to be clotbeil 
from bead to foot. Sucli was tlie positioii of women 
in Christianity when Mariolatry was recognised and 
practised by all classes. In later tinies, and in thc 
gloomy interval wliich elapsed between the overtlirow 
of the Western empire and tlie rise of modern society 
in Europę, a period which Las been deseribed as one 
of “ rapine, falsehood, tyranny, lust, and violence/' 
Christianity, ])y introduciug convents and uuiineries, 
scrved, in some respects, td improve the lot of women, 
This questionable amelioration, however, was only 
suited for an age when tlie abductiou of women 
was an every-day occurrence, and the dissoluteness 
of morals was such as to defy description. But the 
convents were not always the haunts of virtue, nor the 
inculcation of celibacy the surest safeguard of chastity. 
The liegistrum Yisitationem, or the diary of the pas¬ 
torał yisits of Archbishop Rigaud, tłirows a pecułiar 
light upon the state of morality and the positioii of 
the sex during the most glorious epoch of the Age 
of Eaith. The rise of Protcstantism madę no tliffer- 
ence in the social eonditions, or in the conception of 
lawyers regarding the status of women. Jesus had 
treated women with humanity ; his followers excluded 
her from justice. 

Tlie other theory to which we have adverted is 
in vogue among the romanceurs of Europę. They 
have represented each historical figurę in the Middle 
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Ages to be a Bayard or a Crichton. The age of 
chivalry is generally supposed to extend from the 
beginning of the eighth to the close of the fourteenth 
century—a period, be it iioted, almost synchronous 
with the Saracenic domination in Spain. But, during 
this period, in spite of the halo which poetry and 
romance ]iave cast around the conditions of society, 
womeii were the frequent subjeets of violence. Force 
and fraud were the distinguishing characteristics of the 


golden age of Christian chivalry. Roland and Arthur 
were myths until the West came in contact with the 
(•ivilisation and eulture of the East. Chivalry was not 
the produet of the wńlds of Seandinavia or of the 
gloomy forests of Germany;—prophecy and chivalry 
alike were the children of the desert. From the desert 
issued Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed; from the desert 
issued Antar, Hamza, and Ali. 

The eondition of women aniong the Ara])s settled in 


the eities jind villages, who had adopted the loose 
notions of morality prcvnlent aniong the Syrians, 
Persians, and Romans, was, as we have already 
stated, degraded in the extreme. Aniong some of the 
nomades, however, they enjoyed great freedoni, and 
exercised much influence over the fortunes of their 
tribes. “ They were not, as among the (jreeks,” says 
PeiTon, “ the (ireatures of misery.” They accompanied 
the warriors to battle, and inspired them to heroism ; 
the cavalier8 rushed into the fights singing the 
praises of sister, wife, or lady-love. The guerdon of 
their loves was the highest prize of their prowess. 
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Yalour and generosity were tlie greatest virtues of the 
men, and ehastity tliat of tłie women. An insult 
offered to a woman of a tribe would set in flame tlie 
desert tribes from end to end (}f the peniiisula. The 
“ sacrilegious wars,” which lasted for forty years, and 
were put an end to by the Prophet, had their origin in 
an insult offered to a young girl at one of the fairs of 
Okadh. 

Mohammed rendered a fitful custom into a per- 
manent creed, and embodied respect for women in his 
revelations. With many direetions, which reflect the 
rude and patriarchal simplicity of the age, his regula- 
tions breathe a morę chivalrous spirit towards the sex 
than is to l)e fouiitl in the teachiiigs of the older 
masters. Islam, like (Jhristianity, is different with 
different individuals and in different ages, but, on the 
whole, true (;hivalry is morę intimately associated with 
true Islam than with any other form of positive faith 
or social institution. 

The hero of Islam, the true disciple of the founder 
of the Hilf-ul-Fuziil, was as ready with lance and 
sword to <ło battle with God’s eneniies as to redrcss 
the wrongs of the wcak and oppressed. Whether on 
the plains of Irak or nearer home, tlie ery of distress 
never failed to bring the mailed knight to the succour 
of the helpless and suflfering. His deeds translated 
into legends, and carried from the tent to the pałace, 
have served to influence the prowess of succeeding 
ages. The caliph in his banqueting-hall puts down 
the half-tasted bowl on being toki that an Arab- 
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maiden, carried into captivity by the Eomans, had 
<*.ried out, “Wliy docs not Abdul-Malik come to my 
help ? ”—he vow8 that no winc or water shall wet his 
lips until hc has released the maiden from bondage. 
Forthwith he niarelies his troops upon the Roman 
caitifFs, and only when the maiden has attaincd her 
liberty is he freed from his vovv. A Mogul emperor,^ 
sorc pr(“ssed by relentless foes, is marching towards 
the frontiers when he reeeives the braeelet of an alien 


(]ueen—the token of brotherhood and cali for suecour. 
Ho abandons his own neeessities, retraces his steps, 
defeats her foes, and then rcsiimes his mareh. 


Oelsner ealls Aiitór “the father of cl]ivalrv.” Ali 
was its beau-ideał—an impersonation of gallantry, of 
bravery, of generosity; pure, gcntle, and learned, 
“ without fear and without reproach,” he set the world 
the noblest example of ehivalrous grandeur of ehar- 
acter. Ilis spirit, a })ure reflection of that of his 
Master, orershadowed the Islamie world, and fornied 


the animating genius of sueceeding ages. The wars of 
tlie Orusades, which brought barbarian Europę into 
eonta(;t with the eiyilisation of the Islamie East, and 


opened its eyes to the magnificence antl refinement of 
the Moslems ; but especially the influences of Mahom- 
niedan Andalusia on the neighbouring Christian pro- 
vinces, led to the introduction of chivalry into Europę. 
The troubadours, the trouveurs of Southern France, 


^ The Eini)eror HumayAii, pursued by the Afghans, receivefl, on his 
niarch to Cabul, the iisual braeelet from the Jodhpur ąucon, and at once 
caine to her help. I have only mentioncd two instances of Mosiem 
cluYalry, which might be multiplied by hnndreds. 
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and tho nńnnesingers of Germany, who saiig of love 
and honour in war, were the immediate diseiples of the 
romanceurs of Cordova, Grenada, and Malaga. Pet- 
rarch and Boccaccio, even Tasso and Cluiucer, derived 
tlieir inspiration from the IsUtmic fountain-head. But 
the coarse habits and thoughts of the barbarian 
liordes of Europę communicated a character of gross- 
ness to pure chiraliy. 

In the early centuries of Islam, alniost uiitil the 
extinction of the Saracenic empire in the East, womeii 
<*ontinued to occupy as exalted a position as in modern 
soeiety. Zobeida, the wife of Harun, plays a conspicu- 
ous part in the history of the age, and by her virtues, 
as well as by her accomplishmeiits, leaves an lionoured 
name to posterity. Humieda, the wife of Ffirnk, a 
Medinite citizen, left for many years the sole guardian 
of her minor son, educates him to ])ccoine one of the 
most distinguished jurisconsults of the day.^ Sukainah, 
or Sakina, the daughter of Ilussain,** and the grand- 
daughter of Ali, was the most brilliant, most accom- 
plished, and most virtuous woman of her time,—“ la 
damę des dames de son temps, la plus belle, la plus 
gracieuse, la plus brillante de ąualites,’' as Perron 
(;alls her. Herself no mean scholar, she prized the 
(;onverae of learned and pious people. The ladies 
of the Prophet’s family were noted for their learning, 
tlieir virtues, and their strength of character. Baran, 

^ F&rAk was away for tweiity-seven years engaged in wars in Khorassan. 
His son^s name is R&bya-er-Ray. 

2 Hussain was married to one of the daiigliters of Yezdjard, the last 
Sassanian king of Persia. 
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the wifc of the Caliph Mamun, Umm-ul-Fazl, M&mun’s 
sister, married to the eighth Imam of the house of Ali, 
Umm-i-Habi1), Mamun’s daughter, were all famous for 
thcir scholarship. 1 ii the fifth century of the Hegira, the 
Sheikha Shulida, designated FaJchruanissa (“ the glory 
of womeii ”), lectured publicly, at the Masjid-i-Jama of 
Bagdad, to large audiences on literaturo, rhetoric, and 
poetry. She occupies in the annals of Islam a position 
(>{ equality with the most distinguislied ulemas. What 
would have bcfallcn this lady had she flourished among 
the fellow-religionists of St. Cyril can l)e judged by the 
fate of Hypatia. Possibly she would not have been 
torn to pieees by enthusiastic Christians, but she would, 
to a (‘.ertainty, have been Imrnt as a witch. ZAt-ul- 
Ilemnia, eoiTupted into Zomma, “the lion-heart,” 
th<'. heroino of many battles, fought side by side with 
the brayest knights. 

The improyement effected in tlie position of women 
by the Frophet of Arabia bas been ae.knowledged by 
all unprejudiced writers, thougli it is still the fasliion 
witli ]*igoted eontroyersialists to say th(! Islamie system 
lowered the status of women. No falser (ialumny bas 
been leyelled at the great Frophet. Nineteen centuries 
of progressiye deyelopment working with the legacy of 
a prior ciyilisation, under the most fayourable raciał 
and cliniatic conditions, haye tended to plaee women, 
in most eountries of Christendom, on a liigher socńal 
leyel than the men,—have giyen birth to a codę of 
etif[uette which, at least ostensibly, reeognises the 
right of women to higber social respect. But what is 
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their legał position even in tlie most adrauced com- 
munities of Christendom ? Until very recently, even 
in England, a married woman possessed no riglits inde- 
pendently of her husband. If the Mosiem woman docs 
not attain, in another hundred years, tłie social posi¬ 
tion of her Christian sistcr, there will be time enough to 
deelaira against Islam as u system and a dispensation. 
But the Teacher who in an age wlien no country, no 
system, no eommunity gave any right to w’oman, 
maiden or married, mother or wife, who in a country 
where the birth of a daughter was considered a calamity, 
secured to the sex rights whi(;h are ouly unwillingly and 
under pressure l)eing conceded to them by the civilised 
nations in the nineteenth century, deserves the grati- 
tude of humanity. If Mohammed had done nothing 
morę, liis (daim to be a benefiac.tor of mankind would 
have been indisputable. Ev(>n under the laws as they 
stand at present in the pages of the legists the legał posi¬ 
tion of Mosiem females may be said to compare favour- 
ably with that of European women. W(j have dealt in 
another place at lengtli with this suliject. We shall 
do no morę here than glance at the provisions of the 
Mosiem codes relating to women. As long as she is 
unmarried she remains under the parental roof, and 
until she attains her majority she is to some extent 
under the control of the father or his representative. 
As soon, howcYcr, as she is of age, the law vests in her 
all the rights w-hich belong to her as an independent 
human being. She is entitłed to share in the inherit- 

O 

ance of her parents along with her brothers, and though 
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the proportioii is different, tlie distinctiou is founded 
<)ii the relative positioii of ])rother and sister. A 
womaii who is sui juris caii under no (drcunistances 
])e inarried witliout her owii ęxpress coiisent, “not 
even by tlie .sułtan.” ‘ On her marriage she does not 
lose her individuality. She doe.s not cea.se to be a 
.separate niember of society. 

An antenuptial settleinent by the Imsband in fiivour 
of the wife i.s a necessary condition, and on his failure 
to make a settlement the law 2 >resumes one iii acrcord- 
ance with tlie social position of the wife. A Mosiem 
marriage is a civil a(;t, nceding no priest, recpiiring no 
cenjmonial.'' The contract of marriaije give.s the man 
no power ovi!r the wonian’s person, beyond what tlu‘. 
law defines, and nonę whatever upon her goods and 
property. Her rights as a ninther <lo not depend for 
their recognition upon the idiosyncracies of individual 
judges. Her earnings accpiired by her own exer- 
tions cannot be wasted by a jirodigal Imsband, nor 
ean she be ill-treated with inipuiiity by one who is 
brutal. She acts, if mi juris, in all matters which 
relate to herself and her i)roperty in her own individual 
right, without the inteiwention of Imsband or father. 
She ean sue her debtors in the open courts, without 
the necessity of joining a next friend, or under cover 


^ Centuries after this principle was laid down by the Mosiem jurists 
the soyereigns and chiefs of Christendom were in the habit of forcibly 
inarrying women to their subjects. 

The Hindu customs adopted by the Indian Maliominedans, and the 
old pre-Islaniite customs in Syria and Egypt which still survive, have. 
notliing to do with the Mussulinan law. 
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of lier husl)ancVs name. She continues to exercise, 
after she has passed from her father’s liouse into her 
husband’s home, all tlie rights which tlie law gives to 
men. All the privileges which beloiig to her as a 
womaii and a wife are secured to her, not by the 
courtesies which “come and go,” but by the actual 
text in the book of law. Taken as a whole, her 
status is not morę unfavourable than that of many 
European woraen, wliilst in many respects she occupies 
a decidedly better position. Her comparatively back- 
ward condition is the result of a want of culture among 
the community generally, rather than of any special 
feature in the laws of the fathers. 


Notę to Ciiattek XIII. 

While this chapter was in the press, I canie across the 
of Ishmael, by the liev. J. I). Bate of Allahabad, in which 
I find the author has read my remarks on polygamy, in my 
former work on the Life of Mohammed, in the light of a 
defence. I regret to find that my philosophical examiuation 
of the circumstances which led to polygamy in early times 
have been so misconstrued. For my own part, I look upon 
polygamy in the present day as an adulterous connection, and 
as contrary to the spirit of Islam, an opinion which is shared 
by a large number of Mussulmans. 
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‘‘ And as to vour slares, sep tliat ye feed tliem as ve feed vourscdves, and 
clothe tlieni as ye clothe yoiirselves.” — Mohammed. 


Hi^ayery ii) somc of its feutures Las beeii aptly 
coiiiparetl witli polygamy. Like polygani}', it has 
(;xi.ste(l araoug nil iiatioiis, and has died away witli 
the progress of liuman thought and tlie growth of 
a sense of jiistic.e aiiioiig niaiikind. Like polygamy, 
it was the natural produe.t of passiou and jRade 
ao strongly niarked in certain pliases of tlie eom- 
niunal and indiridual development. But, unlike 
polygamy, it l)i*nrs froni its outset tlie curse of in- 
lierent injustice. 

In the early stagea, wlien humanity has not risen 
to the fuli appreeiation of the reeiprocal rights 
and duties of man to man; when laws are the 
mandates of one, or of the few, for the many; ,wheii 
the will of the stroug is the nile of life and the guide 
of (5onduct, — then the neeessary incquality, social, 
physical, or mental, engeudered by naturę among the 
huraan race, invariably takes the form of slavery, and 
a system springs into existence which allows absolute 

3G6 
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power to tlie superior over the inforior.^ Tliis com- 
plete subserrieucy of tlie weak to the stroug lias lielped 
the latter to escape froni the legenclaiy eurse laid on 
nian—“ In the sweat of thy face shalt tliou eat bread 
tilł thou return to the ground,” and ałlowed them to 
employ the leisure thus acquired in congenial j)ursuits. 
“ The simple wish,” says the aiithor of Ancient Lmi\ 
“ to use the bodily powers of aiiother pei^son as the 
ineans of ministering to one’s own ease or pleasure, is 
doubtless the foundation of slavery, and as old as 
human naturę.” '^ 


The praetiee of slavery is e()-eval with human exist- 
(‘Dce. Historieally, its traces are visible in every age 
and in every nation. Its gerins were developed in 
the savage state of soeiety, and it continued to 
fiourish even wlieu the progress of materiał civilisa- 
tion had done away with its nccessity. 

The Jews, the Greeks, the Eomans, and the ancient 


Germans,®—people whose legał and sociał institutions 
łiave most affected modern ideas and modern manners 


and customs,—ree-ognised and practised both kinds 
of słayery, praediał servitude as wełł as housełiołd 
słavery. 

Among the Hebrews, from the commeneement of 
tłieir exi8tence as a nation, two forms of słavery were 


^ Conip. througlłout VInfiiietice des Croisades mr VEtnt des Pew2>eh 
de VEuropę, by Iilaxinie tle Choiscul D’A.illecourt, Paris, 1809. 

* Maine, Ancient Law, p. 104. 

Cajsar {J)e Bell. Gall. lib. vi.), Tacitus {De Moribus German, cap. 
24, 25), and Pothier {De Stat. Serwr. apvd Germ. lib. i.) all testify to tlie 
extrenie sererity of Oerinan semtude. 
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practised. The Israelite slave, given into hondage as 
a punishment for crime or for tlie payment of a debt, 
occupied a higher position than a slave of alien birth. 
The law allowed tlie formcr his liberty after six years 
of servitiide, unless he refused to avail himself of his 
right. Kut the foreign slaves, whether belongiiig to 
the people whom the Israelites had reduced into 
absolutc lielotage ])y a merciless system of warfare, 
or wliether ac(|uired in treacherous forays or by 
purchase, were eiitirely excluded from the benofits 
of this arrangement, — an arraiigement madę iii a 
spirit of national partiality and characteristie isola- 
tion.^ The lot of these bondsmen and bondswomen 
was ono of unraitigated hardship. Helots of the 
soil or slaves of the liousc, hated and despised at 
the same time, they lived a life of perpetual drudgery 
in the sewice of pitiless raasters. 

Christianity, as a system and a creed, raised no pro¬ 
test against slaycry, enforced no rule, inculcated no 
prineiple for the mitigation of the cvil. Excepting a 
few remarks on tlie disobedience of slaves/ and a 
generał advice to masters to give servants their due, 
the teachings of Jesus, as portrayed in the Christian 
traditions, contained nothing expressive of disapproval 
of bondage. On the contrary, Christianity enjoined 
on the slave absolute submission to the will of his 
or her proprietor. It found alavery a recognised 
institution of the empire; it adopted the system 
without any endeavour to mitigate its baneful charac- 


i 


^ Lev. XXV. 44, 45, 


1 Tiiu. iv. 1, 


2 . 
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ter, or to promote its gradual abolitioii, or to improve 
the status of slaves. Under the civil law, slares were 
niere chattels. Tliey remained so under the Christian 
domination. Slavery had flourished araong the Romans 
from the earliest times. The slaves, whether of native 
or of foreign hirtli, whether acquired l)y war or pur- 
chase, were regarded simply as chattels. Their masters 
possessed the power of life and death oy^cu’ them. But 
that gradual improrement which had raised the archaicj 
laws of the Twelve Tables to the compreheu8ive codę 
of Hadrian, did not fail to introduce sonie amelioration 
iii the condition of the slayes. In spite, however, 
of the changes which the humanity or the wisdoiu 
of the emperors had effected in the old laws, the person 
of the slave was alisolutely subject to the will of the 
master. Each magnate of the empire possessed thou- 
sands of slayes, who were tortured and subjected to 
lashings for the most trivial of faults. 

The introduction of the religion of Jesus into Europę 
affected human chattelhood only in its relation to the 
priesthood. A .slave could become free by adopting 
raonachism, if not claimed within three years.^ But in 
other respects, slavery flourished as much and in as 
yaried shapes as under the pagan domination. The 
Digest, compiled under a CUiristiaii emperor, pro- 
nounced slavery a constitution of the law of naturę, 
and the codę fixed the maximum price of slayes 
accordittg to the professions for which they were in- 
tended. Marriages between slayes were not legał, 

^ Ooinp. Miltnan, Latin ChruiianUy^ yol. i. p. 358. 

2 K 
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and between the slave and the free were prohibited 
under frightful penalties. ^ The natural result was 
unrestrained concubinage, which even the clergy 
recognised and practised.* 

Such was slavery under the most advanced system 
of laws known to the aucient worłd. These laws 
reflected the wisdom of thirteen centuries, and towards 
the close of their development had engrafted upon 
themselres some faint offshots of the teachings of one 
of the greatest morał preceptora of the world. 

With the establishmcntof the Western and Northern 
barbarians on the ruins of the Koman empire, besides 
personal slayery, territorial seryitude scarcely known 
to the Romans, became generał in ałł the newły-settłed 
countries. The yarious rights possessed by tłie łords 
over their yassals and serfs exhibited a frightfuł 
picture of morał deprayity and degradation.® The 
barbarie codes, like the Roman, regarded słayery as 
an ordinary condition of mankind; and if any pro- 
t,ection was afforded to the słaye, it was chiefly 
as the property of his master, who ałone, besides 

‘ One of the punishments was, if a free woinan niarried a slave, slie 
was to be put to death and the slave burnt alive. Comp. the splendid 
thougli apologetic chapter of Milman on the subject, Latin Chrisłianityy 
vol* ii. 

2 Comp, Milman, Latin ChristianUy^ vol, ii. p. 369 ; and also Du Cange, 
Conenbina. 

^ Comp. De Choisenl, and also consult on this subject the comprehensive 
chapter of Stephen’s Gjmmentaries on the Laws of Enyland, bk. ii. pt. i. 
chap. ii. One of the miserable and disgusting priyileges possessed by the 
lord was designated in Britain, the custom of culiage^ which was afterwards 
commuted into a fine. This custom, as has been correctly supposed, gave 
rise to the law of inheritanęe, prevalent in some English counties,"and 
known by the name of Borough English. 
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the State, had the power of life and death over 
him. 

Christianity had failed utterly in abolishing 8lavery 
or alleviating its eyils. The Church itself held slaves, 
and recognised in explicit terms the lawfulness of this 
baneful institution. Under its influence the greatest 
civiiians of Europę have upheld slavery, and have 
insisted upon its usefulness as preventing the increase 
of pauperism and theft/ And it was under the same 
influences that the highly cultured Christians of the 
Southern States of North America practised the 
grossest inhumanities upon the unfortunate beings 
whom they held as slayes,—many of their own kitli, 
—and shed torrents of blood for the maintenance of 
the curse of slavery in their midst, The least tracę 
of the blood of an inferior race, however imperceptible, 
subjected the unfortunate being to all the penalties of 
slavery. The white Christian could never legitimatise 
the issue of his illicit connection with his negro slave- 
women. With her he could never contract a legał 
Union. The mother of his illegitimate children and 
her descendants, however remote, could be sold by 
his legitimate white issue at any time. Christianity 
failed to grasp the spirit of its Master’s teachings in 
regard to the ec[uality of man in the sight of God. 

Islam recognises no distinction of race or colour; 
black or white, citizens or soldiers, rulers or subjects, 


^ Piifendorff, Law of Naturę ani Nation^^ bk. vi. c. 3, s. 10; Ulricus 
Huberus, Praelect, Jur. Civ. 1. i. tit 4, s. 6 ; Pothier, De Statu Servorim; 
and Grotius, De Jurę Bell 1. ii. c. 6, s. 27. 
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they are perfectly cqual, not in theory only, t)ut 
in practice. In the field or in tlie guest - chamfier, 
in the tent or in tlie pałace, in the mosąue or 
iu the market, they mix without reserve and without 
eontempt. The first Muezzin of Ishtm, a devoted 
adherent and un esteomed disciple, was a negro slave. 
"J^o the white, Christian, his black fellow-religionist 
inay be his ecjuał in the kingdom of heaven, but 
certainly not in the kingdom of this world; in tlie 
i-eign of C^hrist, perhajis, hut not in the reign of 
Christianity. The law may compel him, a łarger 
humanity, with torrents of blood, may force him to 
give to his black brother civic rights, but the pride 
of race and eolour acknowledges no equality, and even 
in the house of God a strict separation is observed. 

The Islamie teachings dcalt a blow at the institution 

o 

of s]avery whicJi, had it not been for the decp root it 
had taken among the surrounding nations and the 
natural oblicjuity of the human mind, would have 
been completely CKtinguished as soon.as the generation 
which then practised it had passed away. 

It has been justly contended that, as the promulga- 
tion of the ławs, precepts, and teachings of Islam 
extended over twenty years, it is uaturally to be 
expected many of the pre-Islamite institutions, which 
were eventually abolished, were, at first, either tacitly 
permitted or expressly recognised.* In one of these 
categories stood the usage of slavery. The evil was 
intertwined with the inmost rełations of the people 

^ Tahz(b ttł-Akhlak (15th Rajab, 1288), p. 118. 
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flmong whom Mohammed flourished. Its extinction 
was only to be achieved by the continiied agency ot’ 
wise and hnman laws, and not by the sudden and 
entire emancipation of the existing slaveH, which was 
raorally and economically impossible. Numberless 
proyisioiiH, negative as well aa positiye, were aecord- 
ingly introduced in order to promote and accomplish 
a gradiial enfranchisement. A contrary policy woidd 
have prodiuted an utter oollapse of the infant common- 
wealth. 

The Prophet exhorted his followers repeatedly in the 
lianie of God to enfranchise shiYCS, “ than which there 
was not an act morę aeceptable to God.” He ruled 
that for eertain sins of omission the penalty should be 
the manumissioii of slaves. He ordered that slayes 
should be allowed to purchase tlieir liberty by the 
wagcs of tlieir service; and that in <!ase the unfortun- 
ate beings had no present means of gain, and wanted 
to earn in sonie other employnient enough for that 
purposc, they .should be allowed to leave tlieir 
mastera on an agreement to that effeet." He also 
provided that sums should be advanced to the slaves 
from the public treasury to purchase their liberty. In 
eertain contingencies, it was proyided that the slave, 
should become enfranchised without the interference 
and even against the will of his master. The contract 
or agreement in which the least doubt was discovered, 
was construed most favourably in the interests of the 
slave, and the slightest promise on the part of the 

^ Koran xxiv. 33, etc. 
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master was madę obligatory for the purposes of enfran- 
chisement. He placed the duty of kindness towards 
the slave on the same footing with the claims of 
“ kindred, and neighbours, and fellow-travellers, and 
wayfarers; ” encouraged manumission to the freest 
extent, and therewith the gift of “a portion of that 
wealth which God hath given you; ” and prohibited 
sensual uscs of a master’8 power over the slave, with 
the promise of divine mercy to the wronged. To free a 
slave is the expiation for ignorantly slaying a believer, 
and for certain forms of untruth. The whołe tenor of 
Mohammed’s teaching madę “ permanent chattelhood ” 
or caste impossible; and it is simply “ an abuse of 
words” to apply the word slavery, in the English 
sense, to any status known to the legislation of Islam. 

The lawgiver ordained that a fugitive fleeing to the 
territories of Isl^m should at once become enfranchised; 
that the child of a slaYc-woman should follow the cod- 
dition of the father, while the mother should become 
free at his death ; that the siarę should be able to 
contract with his master for his emancipation ; and 
that a part of the poor-tax should be deroted to the 
ransom of those held in bondage. The masters were 
forbidden to exact morę work than was just and proper. 
They were ordered never to address their małe or 
female slaves by that degrading appellation, but by the 
morę aflfectionate name of “ my young man,” or “ my 
young maid; ” it was enjoined that all slaves should 
be dressed, clothed, and fed exactly as their masters 
and mistresses. Above all, it was ordered that in no 
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case should the mother be separated from ber cLild, 
nor brother from brother, nor father from son, nor 
busband from wifc, nor one relative from another.^ 

In the morał rules laid down for the treatment of 
those then in bondage, the Arabian Teacher did not 
prescribe the reciprocal duties of master and slave in 
the one-sided manner so often visił)le in other creeds.® 
With a deeper and truer knowledge of human naturę, 
he saw that it was not so needful to lay down the 
duties the weak owe to the strong, as those the strong 
owe to the weak. In Islam no discredit is attached to 
the status of slavery. It is an accident, and not, as in 
the civil law and patristic Christianity, “ a constitu- 
tion of naturę.” Zaid, the freedman of the Prophet, 
was often entrusted with the command of troops, and 
the noblest captains served under him without demur; 
and his son Osama was honoured with the leadership 
of the expedition sent by A bu Bakr against the 
Greeks. Kutbuddin, the first king of Delhi, and the 
true founder, therefore, of the Mussulman empire in 
India, was a slave. The slavery which was allowed in 
Istóm had, in fact, nothing in common with that which 
was in vogue in Christendom until recent times, or 
with American slavery until the holy war of 1863 put 
an end to that curse. 

1 I see no need of quoting authorities on these points, as they are 
admittecl facts. But I may refer the curious reader to the traditions 
collecied in the Mishk&t, the Sahih of Bukh&ri, and the Bih&r-ul-Anw&r. 
The latter contains the noblest monuments of generosity and charity 
practised by the Prophetfs immediate descendants, 

* See Col. iii. 22 ; 1 Tiui. vi. 1. 
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In IsUm the slave of to-day is tlie grand vizier of 
to-morrow. He may niarry without diseredit liis 
master’s daughter, and become the head of the family. 
Słaves liave ruled kingdoms and founded dynasties. 
The father of Mahmhd of Ghazni was a slave. (.’au 
(^liristianity point to such records as these ? Can 
(liristianity show, in the pa ges of history, as elear, as 
hiimane an aeeoimt of her treatment of slaves as this 'i 


From all that we have said it is abundantly elear 
that the Legislator himself looked upon the custom as 
teniporary in its naturę, and held that its extinetion 
was surę to be aehieved bj^ the progress of ideas and 
ehange of ciinninistanees. The Koran always speaks of 
slaves as “ those whom your right haiids have aequired,” 
indicating thus the only means of ac 4 uisitiou of bonds- 
nien or bondswomeii. It rec<ignised, in fact, only one 
kind of slavery—the seiwitude of men madę (^aptives 
iii hon4 jide lawful warfare, Jehdd-i-Shami. Amoiig 
all barbarous nations the (;aptives are spared from a 
motive of selfishness aloiie,' in order to add to the 


wealth of the individual eaptor, or of tlie eollective 
nation, l>y their sale-money or by their labour.* Like 
other nations of antiquity, the Arab of the pre-Islaraite 
period spared the lives of his eaptives for the sake of 


^ (Jonip. Milnian, Lałin Chrid, vol. ii. p. 387. Tlie ancient jurisjts 
liased the right of enslaying the captive on the prior right of killing hiin. 
lu this they are followed by Albericus Oentilis {De Jur. Oent. cap. de 
Servttnte)j Grotiiis, and Pufendorff. Montesquieu, indeed, was the first 
to deny this mythical right of killing a captive, unless in case of absolute 
necessity, or for self-preservation. And this the author of the Spińł of 
Lau\s denied, l^ecause of his freedom from the thraldom of the Church. 

* Comp. Milnian, Hist. of the Jews^ voL iii. p. 48. 
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profiting l)y them. Mohammed found this custom 
eKisting among his people. Instead of theorising, or 
dealing in vague platitudes, he laid down strict rules 
for their guidance, enjoining that those only may he 
held in 1)ond who were taken in hond Jide legał war 
untił they wTre ransomed, or the eaptive hought his or 
ller own liberty by the wages of seryice. But even when 
these meaus failed, an appeal to the pioiis feelings of 
the Mosiem, combined with the onerous responsibilities 
attached to the possession of a slave, was offcen enough 
to secure the eventual enfranchisement of the latter. 
Slave-lifting and slave-dealing, patronised by dominant 
Christianity,’ and sanctified liy Judaism, were utterly 
reprobated and condemned. The man who dealt in 
slares was declared the outcast of humanity. Enfran¬ 
chisement ^ of slaves was pronounced to be; a noble act 
of yirtiie. It was forbidden in absolute terms to rediice 
Moslems to slavery. To the lasting disgrace of thi*, 
raajority of the followers of Mohammed it must be 
said, howeyer, that, whilst obserying, or trying to 
obserye the letter, they have utterly ignored the spirit 
of the Teacher’s precepts, and allowed slayery to 
flourish (in direct contrayention of the injunctions of 
the Prophet) by purchase and other means. The 
possession of a slave, by the Koranie laws, was eon- 

^ After the massacre of Droj^heda by Cromwell, and the suppressioai of 
the insiirrection in Ireland, the English Protestanta sold the Irish, rneu 
and women, Wholesale to the colonists in Yirginia, Pennsylyania, and 
other places. 

® According to an authentic and well-known tradition from Im&m 
Jaafar-as-S&dik (Bih&r-al-AnwSr)^ 
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ditional on a hond jide struggle, in self-defence, against 
unbelieviug and idolatrous aggressors, and its per- 
mission was a guarantee for the safety and preseryation 
of tbe captives. The cessation of the State of war in 
which the Mosiem community was at first iuvolved, 
from the animosity of the surrounding tribes and 
nations, would have brought about the extinction of 
slayery by a natural process—the stoppage of futurę 
acąuisition and the enfranchisement of those in 
bondagc. However, whether from contact with the 
demoralised nations of the East and the West, and the 
wild races of the North, or from the fact that the 
baneful institution was deeply rooted among all classes 
of society, many Moslems, like the Christians and the 
Jews, recognised slayery, and to some extent do so eyen 
now. But the wild Turkoman, or the African Arab, who 
glories in slaye-lifting, is no morę a representatiye of 
Islam than is the barbarous Guacho, who reyels on the 
sayage prairies of South America, of Christianity.^ 
Like polygamy, the institution of slayery, preyalent 
uniyersally among mankind at some stage or other of 
their growth, has, at least among the nations which 
claim to be ciyilised, outliyed the necessities which 

^ In order not to break the letter of his Prophets commandments, the 
Turkoman (himself a violeut Sunni) forced his captive (whether a Sunni 
or a Shiah) to acknowledge himself a heretic. And the Afriean Arab 
calls his murderous razzias^ on the pagan negroes^ JeMid&, Mr. Joseph 
Thompson, the w^ell-known African traveller, in a letter to the London 
Times of the 14th of November 1887, thus writes on the subject of 
slayery in East Africa: “ I unhesitatingly aflSriu, and I speak from a 
wider experience of Eastern Central Africa than any of yonr correspond* 
ents possess, that if the slaye trade th^iyes it is l^cause Isl&m has not 
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induced its practice, and must sooner or later become 
extinct. It will be seen, therefore, that Islim did not 
“ consecrate ” slavery, as has been maliciously affirmed, 
but provided in every way for its abolition and extinc- 
tion by circumscribing tłie means of possession withiii 
the narrowest limits. Isldm did not deal capriciously 
with this important ąuestion. Whilst proclaiming in 
the most emphatic terms the natural equality of human 
beings, it did not, regardless of consequences, enfran- 
chise the men and women already in bondage, which 
would have only been productive of evil in a world not 
then ripe for that consummation of human liberty, 
morał and intellectual, 

The mutilation of the human body was also explicitly 
forbidden by Mohammed, and the institution which 
flourished both in the Persian and the Byzantine 
empires was denounced in severe terms. Slavery by 
purchase was unknown during the reigns of the first 
four Caliphs. There is, at least, no authentic record of 
any slave having been acquired by purchase during 
their tenure of the office. But with the accession of 
the usurping house of Ommeyya a change came over 
the spirit of Isl4m. Mu4wiyah was the first Mussul- 
man sovereign who introduced into the Mosiem 

V 

been introduced to these regions, and for the strongest of all reasons, that 
the spread of Mahommedanisni would have meant the concomitant sup- 
pression of the slave trade.” His account of “ the peaceful and unassum- 
ing agencies ” by which Isldm has been spread in Western Africa and 
Central Soudan deseryes the attention of every reader. “ Here,’’ he says, 
“ we have Isl&m as a living, active force, fuli of the fire and energy of its 
early days, proselytizing too with much of the maryellous success which 
characterized its early days.” 
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World th(} praotice of acquiring slaves by purchase. 
He was also the first to adopt the Byzantiiie custom of 
guarding his womeii by eunuchs. During the reigns 
of the early Abbassides, the Shiah Imam Jiiafar-as-SS,dik 
])rea(;hed agaiiist sla,very. 

The tinic is iiow arrived wheii humaiiity at largo 
should raiso its voi(ie agaiiist the practieo of servitude, 
iti whatever shape or imder whatever denomination it 
iiiay be disguised. The Moslems ospe(*ially, for tla^ 
honour of their nobh? Prophet, should try to eftace that 
dark page from their history — a page whioh would 
ii(‘ver have been written luit for their coiitravention of 
the spirit of his laws, however bright it may appear 
by the side of the ghastly scrolls on which the deeds 
of th(ł professors of the rival ereeds are recorded. Tlie 
day is (;ome when the voice whi(;li proolaimed libcrty, 
eipiality, and universal brotherliood ainong all mankind 
should be heard with tln; fresh vigour a(‘quired from 
the spiritual eKistenee and spiritual peiwasion of 
thirteen (^enturies. It reraains for the Moslems to 
show the falseness of the aspersions cast on the 
memory of the great and noble Prophet, by proclaim- 
ing iii explicit terms that slavery is reprobated by 
their faith and discountenauced by their <^ode. 
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The idea of a futurę existencc 


—of aii existeiice aftcr 


the separatiou of tłie living principli; of our naturę, 
froin the mortal part—is so gciierally sliare«l l)y ra(‘,es 
of men, otherwise utterly distinct from eacth otlier, tliat 
it has led to the helief that it inust ł)e one of the first 


elementary constituents of our heing. A morę eare- 
ful examinatioii of facts, however eonnected, with 
the infancy of races and tribes, leads us to the eon- 
clusion that the conception of a futurę exiHtenee is 
also the result of the natural deyelopment of the 
human mind. 


The wild sayage has scarcely any idea of a life 
separate and distinct from that wdiich he enjoys on 
earth. He looks upou death as the end of existen(!e. 
Then comes a later stage when man has passed out 
of his savage State, his hopes and aspirations are 
bounded no morę by an earthly death, he now 
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anticipates anotłier course of exi 8 tence after the course 
here has been fulfilled. But even in tliis stage the 
conception of immortality does not rise out of the grooye 
of daily life. Life after death is a mere continuation 
of life on earth. This idea of a continued life beyond 
the grave must have been developed from the yet 
unconscious longing of the human soul for a morę 
extended sphere, where the separation of dear friends, 
80 painful to both sayage and ciyilised man, should 
end in reunion. 

The next stage is soon reached; man comes to 
belieye that present happiness and misery are not, 
eannot be, the be-all and end-all of his existence; 
that there will be another life, or that there is another 
life after death, where he will be happy or miserable 
in proportion to his deserts. 

Now we haye reached a principle and a law. 

The mind of man goes no further towards deyelop- 
ing the idea of futurę exi 8 tence. The nihilistic philoso- 
pher makes no discoyery, asserts no new position. He 
is only treading in the footsteps of our sayage ancestor, 
w'hose field of yision was restricted to this life alone. 

It is a well-authenticated fact, howeyer, that all 
those ideas which represent the yarious stages, from 
a .subjectiye point of view, exi 8 t simultaneously, not 
only among different nations, but eyen in the same 
nation, in different combinations, according to the 
indiyidual development. 

The Egyptians are said to haye been the first to 
recognise the doctrine of a fiiture life, or, at least. 
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to base the principles of human conduct on such a 
doctrine.' With an idea of metempsycbosis they 
joined an idea of futurę recompense and punishment. 
Man descended into the tomb only to rise again. 
After his resurrection he entered on a new life, in 

I 

company with the sun, the principle of generation, the 
self-existent cause of all. The soul of man was con- 
sidered immortal like the sun, and as accomplishing 
the same piłgrimages. All bodics descended into the 
lower World, but they were not all assured of resur¬ 
rection. The deceased were judged by Osiris and his 
forty-two assessors. Annihilation was often believed 
to be the lot of thóse adjudged guilty. The righteous, 
purified from venial faults, entered into perfect happi- 
ness, and, as the companions of Osiris, were fed by 
him with delicious food,^ 

We might naturally expect that the long stay of the 
Israelites in Egypt would introduce among them some 
conception of a futurę life, with its concomitant idea 
of rewards and punishments. But pure Mosaism (or 
the teachings which pass under that name) does not 
recognise a state of existence dilfering from the present. 
The pivot on which the entire system of Mosaic legisla- 
tion turns consists of tangible earthly rewards and 
punishments.® The vitality of the laws is confined 
within a very smali compass. The doctrine of a resur- 

^ Rawlinson^s History of Andent Egypt^ vol. ii. p. 423. 

2 Comp. Lenormant, Aricient History of the East, vol. i. pp. 319-322 ; 
and Alger, History of the Doctrine of a Futurę Life^ p. 102 et 8eq. 

® Comp, Alger, History of the Doctrine of a Futurę Life, p. 157; also 
Milman’8 Christiunity, vol. i. pp. 21, 25, 75, etc. 
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rection, witli the idcas arising from it, which appeara 
iii later Judaism,—especially in the writings of Daniel 
and Ezekiel,—is evidently a fruit of foreign growth 
derived from Zoroastrian sources. Even the descrip- 
tiona of Sheol, the eommon sojourn of departed beings, 
eąually of the jiist and unjust, which appear in com- 
paratively carly writings, do not seem of true Hebraic 
origin. fn Sheol maii cau no longer praise God or 
remember His loring-kindness.* It is a shadow-realni, 
ii Jewish counterpart of the heathen Hades, in which 
the souls lead a .sad, lethargic, comfortless existeiice; 
knowiuff nothing of those who were dear to them on 

O O 

eartli, mourning only over their own condition.^ 

But later Judaism is fuli of the strongest faitli in a 
futurę life. Tradition i'evels in the descriptioiis of the 
abode.s of ))li.ss, or of the horrors of the danined.^ 
Zoroastrianlsm thus acted on the Hebraic race in a 
double way. It not only developed in tliem a purer 
and spirituał (;oiiceptiou of a futurę existence, but later 
Mago-Zoroastrianism, itself a product of Chaldseism, 
•strongly coloured the Rabbinical beliefs with material- 
istic. ideas of puiiishments and rewards hereafter.'* It 
was, however, among the Aryan natious of the East 
that the doctrine of a futurę life aft er yisible death 
was (listinctly and vividly recognised. In one brancli 
of the Aryan faniily, it took the shape either of an 

^ Ps. vi. 5. 

® Job xiv. 22, Oomp. Dbllinger, vol. ii. p. 389 ; and Alger, Histort/ of 
the Doctńm of a Futurę Life^ pp. 151, 152 et seq. 

^ See Milman, History of Christianity^ vol. i. p. 242, notes. 

^ See the chapter of Alger, tracing the influence of the Persian 
system on later Judaism, p. 165 etseq. 
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eternal metempsychosis, a ceaiseless whirl of births and 
deaths, or of utter absorption after a prolonged pro- 
bation in absolute infiuity, or endless unfathomable 
space, or nothing.^ In the otber branch, this doctrine 
was clothed in the shape of a graduated scalę of 
rewards an<l punishments, in the sense in which human 
accountability is imderstood by the modern Christian 
or Mosiem. Whether the Mago-Zoroastrian from the 

O 

beginning believed in a corporeal reaurrection is a 
question on which scholars are divided. Dbllinger, 
with Burnouf and others, believes that this notion was 
not really Zoroastric, and that it is of later growth-, if 
not derived from the Hebrews.* 

However this be, about the time of the Prophet of 
Arabia, the Persians had a strong hnd developed con- 
ception of futurę life. The remains of the Zend-Ayesta 
which have come down to us expressly rccognise a 
belief in futurę rewards and punishments. The Zoro- 
astrianism of the Yendidad and the Bundehesh, enlarg- 
ing upon the beliefs of the Avesta, holds that after a 
man’s death the demons take possesession of his body, 
yet on the third day consciousness returns. Souls that 

^ And yet llie Brahminical priests painted the horrors of heli and the 
pleasures of heaven with the vividness of a thoroughly morhid imagination. 
The Arabie scholar is referred to the appreciative account of the Budd- 
histic doctrines (not so much regarding futurę life as generally) iu 
Shahristś.ni, p. 446. 

* Alger has furnished us with strong reasons for supposing that the 
early Zoroastrians believed in a bodily resurrection. The extrenie 
repugnance with which the Mago-Zoi*oa6trians Tegarded corpses is no 
reason for discarding this conclusion, as most probably this repugnance 
arose under Manichajan inttuences. See Alger, p. 138 et seą. Apropos 
of the repugnance with which the Persians in Mohammed^s time looked 
upon corpses, consult Dollinger, vol. ii. p. 409* 
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in their łifetime liave yielded t<> tłie seductions of evil 
cannot pass the terrible l)ridge Chinevad, to which 
they are conductc(l oii the day following the third 
night after tlieir death. The good .su(;eessfully pass it, 
c-onducted liy the Yazatas (iii modern Persian, Izecl), 
and, enteriiig the realnjs of bliss, join Ormuzd and the 
Ainsliaspands in their abode, wliere, seated on thrones 
of gold, they enjoy the soeiety of beaiitiful fairies 
{IIoordn i-Behishi) and all maiiner of delights. The 
wicked fali over the bridge or are dragged down into 
the gulf of Duzakli, where they are tormented by the 
Dwvas. The duration of this punishment is fixed by 
Ormuzd, and some are redeemed ])y the prayers and 
intercessions of their friends. Towards the end of the 
World a prophet is to arise, who is to rid the earth 
of injustice and wickedness, and usher in a reign of 
happiness—the Zoroastrian millennium, ()rmuzd’8 king- 
dom of heaven.^ After this, a imiyersal resurrection 
will take place, and friends and relatives will meet 
again. After the joys of recognition there will follow 
a separation of the good from the bad. The torments 
of the unrighteous will be fearful. Ahriman will run 
up and down Chinevad overwhelmed with anguish. 
A blazing eomet, falling on the earth, will ignite the 
World. Mountains will melt and flow together like 
Ihjuid metal. All mankind, good and bad alike, will 

^ Shahristóni calls thłs pwphet U8h!zerbek& (Oureton^s ed. p. 188); 
but, accorcUng to Western aiitliors, his name is said to be Sosiosch, who 
is to be preceded by two other prophets, called Oscheder Banii and 
Oschfederniali (Ddllinger, vol. ii. p. 401). Dc Sacy calls hiin Pashoutan 
{Sur Div. AjiL de Ui Perse, p. 95). 
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pass through this glowiiig flood, and come out purified. 
Eren Ahrimaii will be clianged and the Duzakh 
purified. Evil thencefortli will be annihilated, and 
all mankind will live in the enjoyment of ineftable 
<leliglit8. 

Such is the summary of a religioii which has influ- 
enced the Semitic faiths in an unmistakable manner, 
and especially the ecleetic faith of Mohammed. 

About the time when Jesus of Nazareth madę his 
appearance, the Phoenieiaiis and Assyrians had passed 
away. The helleiiised Koman ruled the world, checked 
in the East, howevcr, hy triuiiiphant and revived Mago- 
Zoroastrianism. 

The Jew had lost his indepcndence for ever. A 
niiserable sycophant occupied the throne of David. A 
mightier power than that of the Seleucidae kept in 
subjection his spirit of unruliness. Like every nation 
aniniated by a fierc.e lovc of their country, creed, and 
individuality, the Jews, as their fate grew darker and 
darker, became morę and morę inspired with the hope 
that sonie heayen-commissioned ministrant, like Gideon 
or Maccabeus, w’ould restore their original glory, and 
enable them to plant their foot on the necks of their 
many oppressors.' The appearaiice of a Messiah por- 
trayed in vivid colours by all their patriotic seers, the 
Jewish bards, was founded on one grand aspiration,— 
the restotation of the kingdom of Israel. Under the 

^ It is not necessary, as Al^er supposes, that because the Jews lookcd 
forward to the reappearance pf Elijah or some other prophet among theni 
for these national purposes, we must concliide that they believed in 
transmigration. 
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infłuences of the Mago-Zoroastrians and Clmldseans in 
the Eąst, and tlie Grecian scliools of philosopliy in the 
West, among sonie classes of society (especially among 
tliose whom the hellenising tendeucies of Herod had 
withdrawn from the bosom of Israel), the belief in a 
persona] Messiah was either faint and indistinct, or a 
mere e(;ho from the vulgar masses. But, , as Milmaii 
beautifully observes, the Palestinian Jews liad about 
this time moulded out of raricus elements a splendid 
though confnsed vision of the appearan(;e of the 
Messiah, the siinultaneous regcneration of all things, 
the resurrection of the dead, and the reign of Messiah 
upon earth. All these events were to take place at 
once, or to follow close upon each other.^ The Messiah 
was to descend from the linę of I)avid; he was tf> 
asscmble all the scattered descendants of tlie tribes, 
and to expel and destroy their hateful alien enemies. 
Under the Messiah a resurrection would take place, 
but would be confined to the righteous of their race.* 
Amidst all this enthusiasm and these vague aspira- 
tions, the hopes of eternal life and futurę bliss were 


^ Milman, History of Christianity^ roi. i. ]>. 70. 

^ The siinilarity between the Zortwtrian idea <>f a (Ieliverer and restorer 
of reli"ion an<l oixler on earth, and tlie Messianic conception among the 
Jews, is, to say the least, wonderful. The Jews, it is certain, derived tliis 
conception from the Zoroastrians; and in their misfortunes developed it 
in morę vivkl terms. But I am strongly disposed to think that the idea 
of a Sosiosch, whateveritsi>ropheticsignificance, arose among the Persłans 
also when labouring under foreignyoke—whetherof the Semitic Assyrians 
or the Greek Macfedonians it is difRcult to say. The very country in wldcli 
the scene of liis ajjpearance is laid—Kanguódez in Khorasan, according 
to De Sacy; Cansoya, accoiHling to DdllingcPs authorities—show that the 
Persiana, in their misfortunes, looked to the East, esiiecially to the “ Land 
of the Sun,” for assistance and deliverance. 
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strangely mingled. The extreme8 of despair and 
enthusiastic expe(5tation of externał relief always 
tend to the development of such a State of miud 
araong the people. One section appears to look 
forward to an unearthly kingdom, a reigii of peac.e 
and law under divine ageiicy, as an escape from the 
galling yoke of brute force; the other looks forward 
to the same or cognate ineans for securing tho 
kingdom of heaven by the blood of aliens and 
heathens/ 

The traditions which record the sayings of Jesus 
have gone through such a process of elimination and 
selection, that it is liai‘dly possilde at the preseiit 
moment to say which are really his own words and 
which are not.'* But taking them as they stand, and 
on the same footing as we regard other religious docu- 
ments (without igiioring their real spirit, yet without 

^ Likc tlie modern, tlioiigli oliscure, sect of Christadolpliiaiis* 

Miliiiaii liimself adniits tliat the traditions regarding the acts and 
sayings of Jesus, which were floating about ainong the Christian coinmuni- 
ties, were not cast iiito their preseut shaiie till alinost the close of the 
first half of the secoud centuiy {Hisłory of Christianity^ vol. i. p. 126). 
Necessarily, therefore, the aiicient collectors and modellers of the Chris¬ 
tian Gospels, or as Milnian regards tliein, rude and siniple historians, 
inust have exercised a discretionary latitude in the receiition of the 
traditions. They niust have deoided everytlung on dogmatic grounds. 

If a uarratiye or scripture was, in its tonę and substance, agreeable tro 
their (preconceived) views, they looked upon defective external evidence 
ąs complete ; if it was not agreeable, the most sutficient was explained away 
as a niisunderstanding.” Hence a great many additions were madę, 
though iinconsciously, to the sayings and doings of Jesus. On this point 
the testimony of Ćelsus, with every allowance for exaggcration, inust be 
regarded as conclusiye when he says the Christians were in the' liabit of 
coining and remodelling their traditional accounts {Origen e, Gdsu^^ 
ii. 27). And this on the principle laid down by Sir W. Muir in Canon 
III. p. lxxxi. vol. i. {Life of Mahomet). 
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trying to find mysterious meaiiings like the faithful 
believer), we see that throughout these traditional 
records the notion of an immediate advent of a new 
order of tliings, “ of a kingdom of heaven,” is so 
}»redomiiiant in the mind of .Tesus as to overshadow 
all other ideas. The Son of Man has appeared, the 
kingłlom of God is at hand ; sucli is the burden of every 
hopeful word.^ This kingdom was to replace the 
society and government which the Prophet of Nazareth 
found so imperfect and evil. At times his words led 
the diseiples to conclude that the new Teacher was born 
to lead oniy the poor and the famished to glory and 
Iiappiness ; that under the hoped-for theocratic regime 
these alone woiild be “ the blessed,” and would constitute 
the predominating element, for “woe” is denounced 
in awful terms against the rich and the well-fed.^ At 
other times, tlie realra of God is understood to mean the 
literał fulfilment of the apocalyptic visions or dreams 
oonnected with the appearanc^ óf the Messiah, Some- 
times, however, the kingdom of God is a realm of 
souls, and the approaehing deliverance is merely a 
spiritual deliverance from the bondage of* this mun- 
dane existence. All these conceptions appear at one. 
period to have existed in the mind of Jesus simul- 
taneously.® But the fierceness and bigotry of the 
dominant party and the power of the Roman eagle 

ł 

^ Matt. iv. 17, X. 7, etc. 

* Lukę vii. 20et 8eq. In Matthew “the poor in spirit” are mentioned. 
But the simpler statement of Łukę, from a comparison of all the circum- 
Btance!!, secms morę authentic. 

’’ Benan, Vie de Jesue, p. 282. 
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madę any immediate social change impossible. As every 
hope of present amelioration died away, liopes an<l 
aspiratioiis of a brigliter futurę took possession of 
the heart. Jesus felt the present state could not last 
long; that the time of the regeiieration of mankind 
was at liand,^ wheii he himself would appear in the 
clouds of heaven, elothed in divine garments, seate«l 
on a throne, surrounde<l by angels and his chosen 
disciples.* The dead would rise from their graves,“ 
and the Messiah would sit in judgment. The angels 
would be the executors of his sentence, ITe would 
send the elect to a delightful abode prepared from the 
beginning of the world, and the uniighteous into 
“everlasting fire prepared for the devil and liis 

. ^ Matt. xix. 18. 

Tliere oan be no doubt tlmt Jesus himself believeil in a cor]>oreal 
tesurrectiun, and in tangible rewards and punisliinents in a futurę 
life. He often spoke of “the blessed” in his kingdom eating and 
drinking at his table. But wliilst in the ejirly tradiiions passiiig 
under the iiame of the fouP; apostles, the accounts, owing to careful 
])riming, are meagre enough, later traditionists enlarge upon the 
descriptions of paradise and lielj, and revel in the most gorgeous 
faiitasies, wliich go under tlie naiue of revelations (ride Rev. xxi. 
8-21, xxii, 1, 2). In puerility even the Clmstian traditionists do 
not fali short of the followers of other creeds. The tradition handed 
<lo\vn by Irensfus on the authority of John declares Jesus to have said, 
“Days shall eonie in which there shall be vines, which shall have eacli 
tenthousand branches, and every one of those branchtfs shall have ’ten 
thoiisand lesser branches, and every one of these branches shall have ten 
thousand twigs, and every one of these twigs shall have ten thousand 
clusters of grapes, and in e^ery one of these clusters there shall be ten 
thousand grapes, and every one of these grapes being pressed shall yield 
two hundred and seventy-five gallons of winę ; and wlien a nian shall 
take hołd of one of these sacred bunches, anotlier bunch shall ery out, I 
ain a better bunch, take me, and bless the Lord by me,’' etc. 

2 Matt xvi. 27, xxiv. 30, 31, xxv. 31 et seq., etc. 

* Rev. XX. 12, 13. Oompare these notions with the Zoroastrian 

belief. 
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aiigels,”^ włiere there would be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. The (;hosen, not numerically large,* would 
be taken into aii illuminated mansion, wliere they 
would partake of baiiquets presided over by the fatlief 
of the race of Israel, the patriarclis, and the propliets,® 
and in włiicli Jesus liimself will share.* 

That the inauguration of the new regime with the 
second advent of Jesus and the resurrectioii of the 
human race was considered not to be distant, is 
apparent from the words of the Master himself, 
when be impressed upon his hearers the approacli 
of the kingdom of God, and the utter futility of 
every proyision for the occupations and exigencies 
of the present life.® 

The words of the Teacher, acting in iinisoii witli the 
State of mind engendered by the circumstances of the 
age,® had sunk deep into the hearts of his disciples, 
and all looked forward, witli a vividnes8 of expectatiou 
liardly surpassed in tlie annals of human beliefs, to the 
literał fulfilment of the prophecies concerning the 

millennium. 

% 

“ If the first generation oi the Christians had a pro- 
found and constant belief, it was that the world was 
approaching Jts end, and that the great ‘ revelation ’ 
of Christ was to happen soon.” ^ It is only when the 

^ Matt. XXV. 41. » Lukę xiii. 23. 

* Matt. viii. 11; Lukę xiii. 28, xxii. 30. ^ Matt. xxvi. 29. 

* Matt. X. 23 ; Mark xiii. 30; Lukę xiii. 35 ; Matt. vi. 25-34, viii. 22. 

** Mark the bitter term which Jesus applies to his generatiou.^ , 

^ Reiian, Vie de Jesus^ 2 >. 287. Comp. also Milman^s Hidcnhy of Clfcm- 
tmnity^ voL i. p. 378. 
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Christian Church becomes a regular organisation that 
the followers of Jesus expan(i their views beyond tlic 
restricted liorizon of the Judaic world, and, forgetting 
their millenarian dream, they pass into tlie Greek and 
Roman system, and extend the empire of their creed 
over untold legioiis of barbarians fresh from their 
forests who looked upon Jesus and his mother as the 
e.ounterparts of their own Odin and Freya worshipped 
in their primeval homes. 

But ever and anoii the Chiistiaii world has beeii 
agitated in moments of convulsions and disasters by 
the millenary excitement and herce expectation of 
the apocalyptic. aj)pearance of the great Propliet of 
Nazareth. The idea, however, of the realm of God 
has, with the lapse of ages and progress of thought, 
taken either a spiritual shape or utterly foded away 
from the mind, or, where it has been retained, deriyes 
its-character from the surroundings of the individual 
believers. The Jew, the Mago-Zoroastrian, and the 
Christian all believed in a bodily resurrection. The 
crude notions of primitive Mosaism had madę way for 
morę dehnite ideas derived cliiehy from the Chaldaeo- 
Zoroastrian doctrines. We know how among the 
Persians the old worship of the mountains* the simple 
teachings of the early teachers, had grown, under 
the magie ‘wands of the Babylonian wizards, into a 
eomplex system of graduated rewards and punish- 
ments, — how Chaldaean philosophy had permeated 
Mago-Zoroastrianiśm to its innermost core. Priraitive 
Christianity, with its vivid belief in the immediate 
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advent of the materiał kingdom of Christ, had imbibed 
iiotions from Chaldaean, Mago-Zoroastrian, and A14x- 
andrian sources which had considerably altcred the 
old coiKieptions. Jew, Christian, and Zoroastrian all 
looked, morę or less, to materiał rewards and punish- 
inents in a futurę existencc. 

The popułar Christian notion, fostered by eccłesiasti- 
eism, tłiat Mohammed denied soułs to women, is by this 
time, we l)ełieve, expłoded. It was a eałumny concocted 
to (treate an aversion against Isłc^m. But the idea that 
the Arabian Prophet promised his fr>łłowers a sensual 
])ara(li8e with haorin, and a graduated scałe of dełights, 
stiłł łingers. It is a sign ałike of ignoraiKiC and ancient 
])igotry. Tłiere is no doubt that in tłie Suras of the 
intermeiłiate period, before the mind of the Teacher 
had attained the fułł devełopraent of rełigious con- 
sciousness, and <when it was necessarv to formułate 

in łauguage intełłigibłe to the eomnion fołk of tlie 
desert, the reałi8ti(; descriptions of heayeii and hełł, 
l)orrowed from the floating fancies of Zoroastrian, 
Sabsean, and the Tałmiidicał Jew, attract the attentiou 
as a side pieture, and then conies tłie reał essence— 
the adoration of God in humiłity and łove. The 
hooris are ereatures of Zoroastrian origin, so is 
paradise,* whiłst hełł in the severity of its punishment 
is Talmudie. The descriptions are reałistic, in some 
płaces ałmost sensuous; but to say that they are 
sensual, or that Mohammed, or any of his fołłowers, 
even the ułtra-łiterałists accepted them as such, is a 

’ In Persian, firdoM. 
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calumny, The winę “ that does not inehriate ” and 
thfe attendanta “ that come not nigh,” can hardly hc 
said to represent sensiml pleasures ! 

The chief and predominating idea in Islśm respeet- 

ing a futurę life is founded upon tlie belief that, in a 

State of exi8tence hereafter, every liuman being will 

have to render an account of his or her actions on 

earth, and that the happiness or niisery of individuals 

will depend upon the manner in whieh they have per- 

fomied the behests of their Creator. His mercv and 

%/ 

grace are nevertheless unbounded, and will be bestowed 
alike upon His creatures. This is the pivot on which 
the whole doctrine of futurę life in IsMm turns, and 
this is the only doetrinal point one is reąuired to 
believe and accept. Ali the other elements, caught 
up and sync-retised from the floating traditions of the 
races and peoples of the time, are mere accessories. 
Setting aside from our cousideration the question of 
subjectivity involved in all ideas of futurę rewards and 
punishments, we may say, in all ideas of a life after 
death, we must bear ,in mind that these ideas have 
furnished to the morał teachers of the world the most 
powerful instrument for influencing the conduct of in- 
dividual8 and nations. But though every religion, 
morę or less, contains the germ of this prin cipie of 
futurę accountability in another state, all ^ve failed 
thoroughly to realise its naturę as a continuous agency 
for the elevation of the masses. Yirtue, for its own 
sake, can only be grasped by minds of superior de- 
Yelopment; for the average intellect, and for the 
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uneducatcd, sanctions, morę or less compreliensible, will 
always be necessary. 

To tura iiow to the naturę of tliese sanctions, it 
must be remembered tliat it is scarcely ever possible 
to convey an idea of spiritual pleasure or spiritual 
})ain to the appreliensions of the generality of man- 
kind without clothing the expression8 in the garb of 
tangible pcrsonalities, or introducing sensible objects 
into the description of such pleasure or pain. Philo- 
sophy has wrangled over abstract expressions, not 
dressed in tangible phraseology. Such expres8ions and 
(ionceptions have seen their day, have flourished, and 
have died without making themselyes felt bcyond a 
restricted eirele of dreamers, who lived in the indefin- 
ablc yagueness of their own thoughts. 

Mohammed was addressing himself not oiily to 
tlie adyanced minds of a few idealistic thinkers who 
happened to be tlien liying, but to the wide world 
iiround him engrossed in matcrialism of eyery type. 
Ile had to a<lapt himself to the comprehensions of 
all. To the wild famished Arab, what morę grateful, 
or what morę consonant to his ideas of paradise than 
riyers of unsullied incorruptible water, or of milk and 
honey; or anything morę acceptable than unlimited 
fruit, luxuriant yegetation, inexhaustible fertility ? 
Ke could conceiye of no bliss unaccompanied with 
these sensuous pleasures. This is the contention of 
that portion of the Mosiem world which, like San4i 
and Ghazzlli, holds that behind the descriptions 
of materiał happiness portraycd in objects like trees, 
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rivers, and beaiitiful mansions with fairy ftttendants, 
lies a deeper meaning; and tliat the joy of joya 
is to consist in the beatific visions of the soul in the 

•n 

presence of the Alinighty, when the veil which divides 
man froni his Creator will be. rent, and heaveiily glory 
revcaled to the mind untrammelled by its corporeal, 
earthly habilinients. In this they are upheld by the 
words of the Koran as well as the authentic sayings 
of the Prophet. “The most favoured of God,” said 
Mohammed, “ will be he who shall see his Lord’s face 
(glory) night and morning, a felicity which will suipasa 
all the pleasures of the body, as the ocean surpasses a 
drop of sweat.” One day, talking to his friend, Abu 
Huraira, the Prophet said, “ God has prepared for His 
good people what no eye hath seeii, nor ear heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of any one,” and then 
recited the following verse of the Koran: “ No soul 
knoweth the joy which is secretly prepared for it as 
a reward for that it may have wrought.”^ Another 
tradition^ reports that Mohammed declared the good 
will enjoy the beatific yision of God, to wlii(di refereiKte, 
he said, is madę in the following verse of the Koran : 
“ And God inviteth unto the dwelling of peace. . . , 
For those who do good there is excellent reward 
and superabundant additión.” * 


^ Koran xxxii. 17; Mislikftt, bk. xxiii. cliap. xiii. pt. i. ' 

® Froni Suliaib. 

® Koran x. 27. Consult liere Zamakhshri (tlie Kashshdf), Egyp. od., 
pt. i. p. 244; he giyes the fullest references to the opinions of tho 
different theologians and schools, and especially mentiońa the doctrinea of 
the MuA-habbahds and the Jabariaa. 
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As to the pauabolical naturę of the Koranie exi>re8- 
sions, this scliool of thinkers bases its eonyictions on 
the foliowing passage of the inspired book : “ It is He 
who hath sent down unto thee ‘ the Book.’ Some of 
the aigns (yer-ses) are firm {i.e. perspicuous or elear to 
understand)—these are the basis (or fundamental part) 
of the book—and others are figurative.” ' 

Another section looks upon the joys and pains of 
the hereafter as entirely subjective, Jt holds that 
as extreme mental pain is far morę agonising thau 
pliysieal pain, so is meiital pleasure of the higher type 
far morę rapturous than any sensuous pleasure; that 
as, after physical death, the individual soul merges 
(“ returns,” in the Koranie expres8ions) in the Uriiversal 
Boul, all the joys and pains, portrayed in vivid colours 
by the inspired teacher to enable the masses to grasp 
the truth, will be mental and subjee.tiye. This section 
ineludes within its bosom some of the greatest philo- 
sophers and mystie-s of the Mosiem worki. 

Another, and ])y far the largest class, howeyer, 
belieye in the literał fulfilment of all the word- 
paintiiigs of the Koran. 

Without yeiituring to pass any opinion on these 
different notions, we may take this occasion to state 
our own belief with regard to the Koranie conceptioti 
of futurę rewards and punishments. 

A careful study of the Koran makes it eyident that 
the mind of Mohammed went through the same process 
of deyclópment which marked the religious conscious- 

^ Koran iii 6. 
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ness of Jesus. Mohammed and Jesus are tłie only two 

historie teachers of the world, and for this reason we 

^ $ 

take them together. How great this development was 
iii Jesus is appareiit, not only from the idealised cou- 
ception towards the end of his earthly career regarding 
the Kingdom of Heaven, but also from the cliange of 
tonę towards the non-Israelites. Thoroughly exelusive 
at first/ with a morę developed religious eonsciousness 
wider sympathies awakeii in the heart.”' 

As with Jesus so with Mohammed. 

The various (diapters of the Koran whieh coiitaiii the 
ornate deseriptions of paradise, whether figurative or 

t 

literał, were delivered whołly or in part at Mecca. 
Probably in the infancy of his religious eonsciousness, 
Mohammed himself believed in sonie or other of the 
traditions whieh floated around him. But with a wider 
awakening «)f the soul, a deeper communion with the 
(Ireator of the Universe, thoughts, whieh borę a materiał 
aspect at first, became spiritualised. The mind of the 
Teacher progressed not only with the march of time 
and the development of his religious eonsciousness, but 
also with the progress of his disciples in apprehending 
spiritual coiiceptions. Hence, in the later ,m7'as we 
observe a merging of the mitterial in the spiritual, 
of the body in the soul. The gardens “watered by 
rivers,” perpetual shade,® plenty and harmony, so 
agreeable to the famished denizen of tłie parched, 

* Matt. X. 6 , XV. 22-26. 

3 Matt xxviii. 19, etc.; comp. tlirougliout Strauss, New Life of Jfemt 
(1865), vol. i. p. 296 et seq. 

^ Koran xiii. 34, xlvii. 16,17. Comp. also chaps. ix., x., and xiv. 
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shadeless, and waterless desert, at perpetual discord 
with himself and all around him,—these still form the 
groundwork of beautiful imageries ; but the happines8 
of the blessed is showu to consist in eternal peace 
and goodwill in the presence of their Creator. “ But 
those,” says the Koran, “who are pious shall dwell iu 
gardens, amidst fountains ; (they shall say unto them), 
‘ Enter yc therein in peace and security; ’ and all 
rancour will we remove from their bosoms ; they shall 
sit aą bretliren, face to face,^ on couches; weariness 
shall not affect them therein, neither shall they be 
repellcd thence for ever.” * 

What can be nobler or grander in its conception 
or imagery, or give a better idea of the belief in 
Mohammed’s mind, (at least towards the latter period 
of his career,) concerning the naturę of the present 
and futurę life, than the following passage : “ It is He 
who enableth you to travel by land and by sea; so 
that ye go on board of ships, which sail on with them, 

if a tempestuous wind overtake, and the waves come on 
them from every side, and they think they are encom- 
passed therewith, they cali on God, prpfessing unto 
Him sincere religion; (saying) wouldst Thou but rescue 
us from this, then we will ever be indeed of the 
thankful. But when We have rescued them, Behold! 
they commit unrighteous exces8es on the earth. 
O men! verily the excesses ye commit to the injury 
of your own souls are only for the enjoyment of this 

^ Le. with peace and goodwill in their heartis. ^ Koran xv. 44. 


with favourable breeze, and they rejoice therein. 
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earthly life; soon shall ye return to Us, and We will 
declare unto you that which ye liave done. Yerily, 
the likeness of this present life is not otherwise than 
the water which We send down from heaven; and the 
productions of the earth, of which men and cattle eat, 
are mixed therewith, till the earth has received its 
beautiful raiment, and is decked out, and they who 
inhabit it imagine they have power over it! (But) 
Our behest cometh unto it by night or by day, and We 
make it as if it had been mown, as though it had not 
teemed (with fertility) only yesterday. Thus do We 
make our signs elear unto those who consider. And 
God inviteth unto the abodes of peace, and guideth 
whofti He pleaseth into the right way.* For those 
who do good is excellent reward and superabundant 
addition of it; neither blackness nor shame shall cover 
their faces. These are the inhabitants of paradise; 
therein do they abide for ever. But those who have 
wrought evil shall receive the reward of evil equal 
thereunto;^ and shame shall cover them (for there 
will be nonę to protect them against God) as though 
their faees were eovered with a pieee of the night of 
profound darkness.'’* 

Then again, what can be purer in its aspirations 
than tbe following :— 

' BaidhS.wi eiplains the expres8ion whom He pleaseth,” as those who 
repent” (p. 67, n. ji, chap. iv.), Compare Zainakhshrl (the Kashshdf). 

* Obserye the reward of virtue will not be confined to an exact measure 
of nian’s works; it will far exceed his deserts; but the recompense of evil 
will be strictly proportioned to what one has done. 

® Koran x. 23^26. 


2a 
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“ Who fulfil the coyenant of God and break not 
their compact; and who join together what God hath 
bidden to be joined; and who fear their Lord and 
dread an ill-reckoning; and who, from a sincere desire 
to pleasc their Lord,^ are constanb amid trials, and 
observe prayers and give alms, in secret and openly, 
out of what We liave bestowed on them; and turn 
aside evil with good : for them there is the recompense 
of that abode, gardens of eternal habitation, into which 
they shall enter, together with such as shall liave acted 
rightly from among their fathers, their wives, and 
their posterity; and the angels shall go in unto them 
by every portal, (saying), ‘ Peace be with you ! because 
ye have endured with patience.’ Excellent is the 
reward in that abode ! ” ^ 

Enough bas been said to show the utter falsehood 
of the theory that Mohammed’s pictures of futurę life 
were all sensuous. We will conclude this chapter 
with the following passage from the Koran to show 
the depth of spirituality in IslA,ra, and the purity of 
the hopes and aspirations on which it bases its rule of 
life: “ O thou soul which are at rest, return unto thy 
Lord, pleased and pleasing Ilim; enter thou among 
my seryants; and enter thou my garden of felicity.” * 

^ This may also be translated as ‘‘ from a desire to see the face (glory) 
of their Lord.” 

® Koran xiii. 20-24. Compare throiighout Zamakbshrt (the Kashshaf). 

^ Koran lxxxix. 27-30. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE POLITICAL SPIRIT OF ISLAM. 


The hlood of the Zimwi is like tlie blood of the Mosiem ; his goods 
and chattels like those of the Mosiem.” —Oaliph Ali. 


Hitherto, we have considered the teachings of the 
Arabian Prophet solely from one point of view—as 
furnishing the rule of humaii conduct, and supplying 
the guide of inan’s duty to his Creator and to his 
fellow - creatures. We no w propose to examine the 
influence of Isldm on collective humanity,—on nations, 
and not merely on the individual, in short, on the 
destiny of mankind in the aggregate. 

Seven centuries had passed sińce the Master of 
Nazareth had come with his message of the Kingdom of 
Heaven to the poor and the lowly. A beautiful life was 
ended before the ministry had barely commenced. 
And now unutterable desolation brooded over the 
empires and kingdoms of the earth, and God’s children, 
sunk in misery, were anxiously waiting for the promised 
deliverauce whick was so long in coming. 

In the West, as in the East, the condition of the 
masses was so miserable as to defy description. They 
possessed no civil rights or political privileges. These 

403 
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were tlie monopoly of the rich and the powerful, or of 
the sacerdotal classes. The law was not the same for 
tlie weak and the strong, the rich and the poor, the 
great and the lowly. In Sassanide Persia, the priests 
and the landed proprietors, the Dehkdrifi, enjoyed all 
power and influence, and the wealth of the country was 
(^entred in their hands. The pcasantry, and the poorer 
classes generally, were ground to the earth under a 
lawless despotism. In the Byzantine Empire the clergy 
and the great magnates, courtezans, and other nameless 
ministrants to the vices of Csesar and proeonaul, were 
the happy possessors of wealth, influence, and power. 
The people grovelled in the most abject misery. In 
the barbarie kingdoms—in fact, wherever feudalism 
had established itself—by far the largest proportion 
of the population were either serfs or slaves. 

Yilleinage or serfdom was the ordinary status of the 
peasantry. At first there was little distinction between 
praedial and domestic slavery. Both classes of slaves, 
with their families, and their goods and chattels, 
belonged to the lord of the soil, who could deal with 
them at his own free will and pleasure.^ In later times 
the serfs or villeins were either annexed to the manor, 
and were bought and sold with the land to which they 
belonged, or were annexed to the person of the lord, 
and were transferable from one owner to another. 
They could not leave their lord wjthout his permis- 
sion; and if they ran away, or were purloined from 

r 

* The Church retained its slayes longest^ Sir Thomas Smith in his 
Commonwealłh speaks bitterly of the hypocrisy of the clergy. 
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him, might be claimed and recovered by action, like 
beasta or otber ehattela. They held, indeed, smali 
portions of land by way of sustaining tliemselves and 
their families, but it was at the mere will of tlie lord, 
who might dispossess them wlieuever he pleased. A 
yillein could acquire no property, either in lands or 
goods; but if he purehased either, the lord might 
enter upon them, oust the yillein, and seize them to 
his own USC. 

An iron-collar round the neck was the badge of both 
pra 3 dial servitude and domestic slayery. The slayes 
were driyen from place to place in gangs, fed like 
swine, and housed worse than swine, with fettcred feet 
and maiiacled hands, linked together in a single chain 
which led from collar to collar. The trader in human 
rtesh rode with a heavy knotted lash in his hands, with 
whic.h he ‘ encouraged ’ the weary and tiaggirig. This 
whip when it struck, and that was frequently, cut the 
llesh out of the body. Men, women, and children were 
thus dragged about the country with rags on their 
body, their ankles ulcerated, their naked feet torn. If 
any of the wretches flagged and fell, they were laid on 
the ground, and lashed until the skin was jflayed and 

f 

they were nearly dead. The horrors of the Middle 
Passage, the sufferings of the poor iiegroes in the 
Southern States of North America before the War of 
Emancipation, the cruelties practised by the Soudanese 
slaye-lifters, giye us some conception of the terrible 
sufferings of the slayes under Christian domination at 
the time when Isl&iri was first promulgated, and until 
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the close of the fifteenth century/ And even after the 
lapse of almost two thousand years of Christ^s reign, we 
still find Cliristians lashiiig to death łielpless womeii, 
imprisoned for real or imaginary political offences by 
one of tlie most powerful empires of the civilised world. 

The condition of the so-called freemon was no- 
wise better than that of the ordinary serfs.. If they 
wanted to part with their lands, they must pay a fine 
to the lord of the manor. If they wanted to buy any, 
they must likewise pay a fine. They could not take 
by succession any property until they had paki a heavy 
<luty. They could not grind their corn or make their 
bread without paying a share to the lord. They could 
not harvcst their crops before the Church had first 
appropriated its tenth, the king his twentieth, the 
courtiers their smallor shares. They could not leave 
their homes without the leave of the lord, and they 
were bound, at all times, to render hira gratuitous ser- 
yices. If the lord’s son or daughter married, they must 
cheerfully pay their contribiitions. But when the free- 
man’8 daughter married, she must first submit to an 
infamous outrage—and not even the bishop, the servant 
of Christ, when he happened to be the lord of the 
manor, would waive the atrocious privilege of barbarism. 
Death even had no solące for tliese poor yictims of 


^ In the first Parliaiiientary War waged against Charles I. we find 
both sides selling their opponents as slaves to the colonists. After the 
eiippression of the Duke of Monmouth’ś rebellion all his followers were 
sold into slayery. The treatment of the slares in the colonies at the 
hands of “the Pilgrim Fathers” and their descendants will not hear 
description. 
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barbarism. Living, they were subject to the in- 
bumanities of man; dead, they were doomed to 
eternal perdition ; for a felo-de-se was tbe unholiest of 
criminals, thcre was no rooin for liis poor body in 
consecrated ground ; he eould only be smuggled away 
i II the dead of niglit and buried in some unhallowed 
spot with a stake throngh his body as a warning to 
others. 

Such was the terrible niisery which himg over the 
people! But the baron in his hall, the bishop in his 
pałace, the priest in his cloister, little recked they of 
the sujfferings of the masses. The clouds of night had 
gathered over the fairest portion of Europę and Africa. 
Everywhere the will of the strongest was the measure 
of law and right. The Church afforded no help to the 
down-trodden and oppresscd. Its teachings were op- 
posed to the enfranchisement of the human race from 
the rule of brute force. “ The early Fathers” had con- 
demned resistance to the constituted authorities as a 
deadly sin. No tyranny, no oppression, no outrages 
upon humanity were held to justify subjects in forcibly 
protecting themselyes against the injustice of their 
rulers. The servants of Jesus had madę common cause 
with those whom he had denounced,—the rich and 
powerful tyrant. They had associated themselyes with 
feudalism, and enjoyed all its privileges as lords of the 
soil, barons and princes. 

The non-Christiana — Jews, heretics, or Pagans — 
enjoyed, under Christian domination, a fitful existence. 
It was a matter of chance whether they woułd be 
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massacred or reduced to ijlavery. Rights tliey had 
nonę; enougli if tliey were sufFered to exi8t. If a 


Christian contractcd au illicit union with a non-Cliristian, 


—a lawful unioii was out of tlie question,—he was 
bumt to dcatli. The Jews might not eat or drink or sit 
at the same tahle with the Christians, nor dress like 


them. Tlieir cliildreii were liable to be torn froin their 


arms, their goods ])lundered, at the will of the baron or 
bishop, or a frenzied populace. And this State of things 
lasted until the close of the seveiiteeuth ccntury. 

t/ 

Not until the Recluse of Hira sounded the notę of 


freedom,—not until he proclaimed the practical equality 
of mankiiid, not until he abolished every privilege of 
caste, and emancipated labour,—did the chains which 
had held in hond the nations of the earth fali to pieces. 
He came with the same niessage which had been brought 
by his precursors, and he fulGlled it. 

The essence of the political character of Ishim is to 
be found in the charter which was grantcd to the Jews 
and Christians by the Prophet after his arrival in 
Medlna. That charter has for the most part furnished 
the guiding principle to all Mosiem rulers in their modę 
of dealing with their non-Moslem subjects, and if they 
have departed.from it in any instance the cause is to 
be found in the character of the particular sovereign. 
If we separate the political necessity which-has often 
spoken and acted in the name of religion, no faith is 
morę tolerant than Islam to the followers of other 
creeds.^ “ Reasons of State ” have led a soyereign 


^ Comp. Gobineau, Les Beligions et les Philosophies daiis VAm Centrale* 
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here and there to display a certain degree of intoler- 
ance, or to insist upon a certain uniformity of faitłi; but 
the system itself lias ever maintained the most eomplete 
tolerance. Christians and Jews, as a rule, liave never 
been molested in the exerei8e of their religion, or con- 
strained to change their faith. If they are reąuired to 
pay a spccial tax, it is in licu of military scrvice, and 
it is but right that those who eiijoy the protection of 
the State should contribute in some shape to the public 
burdens. Towards the idolators there was greater 
strictness in theory, but in practice the law was equally 
tolerant. If at any time they were treated with harsh- 
ness, the eause is to be found in the passions of the 
ruler or the population. The religious element was 
used only as a pretext. That which Isl^m liad almost 
exclusively in view was to iiiculcate anioiig mankind 
the principle of divine unity and human equality 
preached by the Propliet. So long as the central 
doctrine of the unity of God and the message of the 
Prophet is recogniscd and accepted, Isl4m allows the 
widest latitude to the human conscience. Consequently 
wherever the Mosiem missionary - soldier madę his 
appearance, he was hailed by the down-trodden masses 
and the persecuted heretics as tbe harbinger of free- 
dom and emancipation from a galling bondage. IslMn 
brought to them practical equality in the eye of the 
law, and fixity of taxation. 

The battle of K&dessia, which threw Persia into the 
hands of the Moslems, was the signal of deliverance to 
the bulk of the Persians, as the battles of Yermuk and 
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Aiznadin were to the Syria ns, the Greeks, and the 
Egyptians. The Jew.s, whom the Zoroastrians had 
massacred from time to time, the Christiana, whom 
they had hunted from place to place, breathed freely 
under the authority of the Prophet, the watchword of 
whose faith was tlie brotherhood of man. The people 
everywhere received the Moslems as their liberators. 
Wherevcr any resistance was offered, it w^as by the 
priesthood and the aristocracy. The masses and the 
working classes in generał, who were under the ban 
of Zoroastrianism, ranged themselves with the con- 
qiierors. A simple confession of an eveiiasting truth 
placed them on the same footing as their Mosiem 
emancipators. 

The feudal chiefs of the tribes and yillages retained 
all their privileges, honours, and local influence,—“ morę 
than we believe,” says Gobineau, “ for the oppressions 
and persecutions of the Mussulmans have becn greatly 
exaggerated.” 

The conąuest of Africa and Spain was attcnded with 
the same result. The Arians, the Pelagians, and other 
heretics, hitherto the yictims of orthodox fury and 
hatred,—the people at large, who had been terribly 
oppressed by a lawless soldiery and a still morę lawless 
priesthood,—found peace and security under Isl^m. 
By an irony of fate, which almost induces a belief in 
the Nemesis of the ancients, the Jews, whose animosity 
towards the Prophet very nearly wrought the destruc- 
tion of the Isl4mic commonwealth, found in the Mos¬ 
lems their best protectors. “ Insulted, plundered, 
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hated and despised by all Christian nations,” they 
found that refuge in IsMm, tliat protection from 
iiihumanity, which was ruthlessly denied to tliem iii 
Christendom. 

Islam gave to the people a codę which, however 
arcliaic in its simplicity, was capable of the greatest 
development in accordance with the progress of mate¬ 
riał civilisation. It conferred on the State a flexible 
(jonstitution, based on a just appreciation of human 
right and human duty. It limited taxation, it madę 
men equal in the eye of the law, it (^onsecrated the 
principles of self-government. It established a control 
over the sovereign power by rendering the executive 
authority subordinate to the law,—a law based upon 
religious saiictions and morał obligations. “ The excel- 
lence and effectiveness of each of these principles,” says 
Urquhart “(each capable of immortalising its founder), 
gave value to the rest; and all combined, endowed the 
system which they formed with a force and energy 
exceeding those of any other political system. Within 
the lifetime of a man, though in the hands of a popula- 
tion wild, ignorant, and insignificant, it spread over a 
greater extent than the dominions of Romę. While it 
retained its primitive character, it was irresistible.” ^ 

The sliort government of Abu Bakr was too fully 
occupied with the labours of pacifying the desert tribes 
to afford time for any systematic regulation of the pro- 
vinces. But with the reign of Omar—a truły great 
man—commenced that sleepless care for the welfare 


^ Urąuhart, S][,ini of the Easty voL i. Introd. p. xxviii. 
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of the subject nations which characterised the early 
Mosiem governments. 

An examination of the political condition of the 
Moslems under tlie early Caliphs brings into view a 
popular goYernmeut administered by an ełeetive chief 
with limited powers. Tlie prerogatives of the head of 
the State were confiiied to administrative and executive 

f 

matters, such as the regulation of the policc, control of 
the army, transaction of foreign affairs, disbursement of 
the finances, etc. But he could never act in (iontra- 
yention of the recognised law. 

The tribuiials were not dejiendent on the govern- 
ment. Their decisions were supreme; and the early 
(-aliphs could not assume the power of pardoning those 
whoni the regular tribunals had condemned. The law 
was the same for the poor as for the rich, for the man 
in power as for the labourer in the field. 

As time adva.nces the stringeiicy of the system is 
relaxed, but the form is always maiiitained. Even the 
usurpers, wdio, without right, by treachery and murder, 
seized the reins of government, and who in their 
persona re])resented the pagan oligarchy which had 
Iłeen displaced by the teachiiigs of Islam, óbserved morę 
or less the outward semblance of law-abidiiig cxecutive 
heads of a representative government. And the rulers 
of the later dynasties, when they overstepped the 
bounds, often unlimited, of arbitrary power, were 
restrained by the sentence of the generał body of 
jurisconsults, which in all Mussulman States seryes as 
a constitutional check on the soyereign. In the early 
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times, howeyer, the “Compaiiions” of the Master formecl, 
as it were, an effective Council of State. The considera- 
tion attached to the title of “ Companion of the 
Prophet” was as great in the camp as in the city. 
The powerful influence which they possessed increased 
with the conquests of the Moslems. The quality of 
ashdh carried with it a character of sanctity and noble- 
ness. When a person hearing this title was in an 
action, the crowd flocked to his side and followed his 
lead. In the first degree were those who had accom- 
panied the Prophet from Mecca—the Exiles, and the 
Ansftr who had received him with devotion, and who 
had battled in defence of the Faith at Bedr and Oh od ; 
those who were charged with any work by him, and 
those who had talked with him, seen him, or heard him. 
In the last rank came those who had served under any 
of the mhdha, and thus came indirectly within the 
maffic influence of the Master. 

O 

An incident which oceurred during the caliphate of 
Omar exactly shows the absolute equality of all men 
in Isl4m. Jabala, king of the Ghassanides, having 
embraced the Faith, had proceeded to Medina to pay 
his homage to the Commander of the Faithful. He had 
entered the city with great pomp and ceremony, and 
had been received with much consideration. AYhilst 
performing the tawdf or circumambulation of the 
Kaaba, a humble pilgrim engaged in the same sacred 
diities accidentally dropped a piece of his pilgrim’s 
dress over the royal shoulders. Jabala turned round 
furiously and struck him a blow which knocked out the 
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poor man’s teeth. The rest of this episode must be 
told in the memorable words of Oraar himself to Abu 
Obaidah, commanding the Mosiem troops in Syria. 
“The poor man came to me,” writes the Caliph, “and 
prayed for redress; I sent for Jabala, and when he 
came before me I asked him why he had so ill-treated 
a brother-Moslera. He answered that the man had 
iiisulted him, and that were it not for the sanctity of 
the place hc would have killed him on the spot. I 
answered that his words added to the gravity of his 
olfence, and that unless he obtained the pardon of the 
injured man he would have to submit to the usual 
penalty of the law. Jabala replied, ‘ I am a king, and 
the other is only a conimon man. ’ ‘ King or no king, 

both of you are Mussulmans, and both of you are equal 
in the eye of the law.’ He asked that the penalty might 
be delayed until the next day; and, on the consent of 
the injured, I accorded the delay. In the night Jabala 
escaped, and has now joined the Christian dog.' But 
God will grant thee yictory over him and the like of 
them. . . .” 

This letter was read by Abu Obaidah at the head of 
his troops. These Communications appear to have been 
frequent under the early caliphate. No person in the 
camp or in the city was a stranger to public affairs. 
Every Friday after divine service, the Commander of 
the Faithful mentioned to the assembly the imjiortant 
nominations and events of the day. The prefects in 

^ Such was the designatłon usually given to the Byzantine emperors by 
the early Moslems. 
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their provmces foliowed the example. No one was 
excluded from tłiese generał assemblies of the puhlic. 
It was the reign of democracy in its best form. The 
PontilF of IsMrn, the Commander of the Faithful, was 
not hedged round by any divinity. He was responsible 
for the administration of the State to his subjeets. 
The Stern devotion of the early Caliphs to the well- 
being of the people, and the austere simplicity of their 
lives, were in strict accordance with the example of the 
Master. They preached and prayed in the mosque like 
the Prophet; received in their homes the poor and 
oppressed, and failed not to give a hearing to the 
meanest. Without cortege, without pomp or ceremony, 
they ruled the hearts of men by the force of their 
character. Omar travelled to Syria to receive the 
capitulation of Jerusalem, accompanied by a single 
slave. Abii Bakr on his death-bed left only a suit of 
clothes, a camel, and a slave to his heir. Every 
Friday, Ali distributed his own allowance from the 
public treasury -among the distressed and sufiering. 
He did not disdain to appear before the ordinary 
tribunals as an accuser against a Christian suspected of 
having stolen his armour. Up to the accession of the 
usurping Ommeyyades, nonę of the Caliphs could alter, 
or act contrary to, the judgment of the constituted 
courts of justice.^ 

Naturally, it is difficult for a new government, iiitro- 


* The first sentence of a court of justice which was not carried iuto 
execution was under Mu&wiyah, who pardoned a man foiind guilty by the 
judge upou the criminal reciting a poeni in praise of t}ie usurper. 
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(luced by force of arms, to conciliate tlie afFection of the 
people at once. But the early Saracens offered to the 
conquered nations motives for the greatest confidence 
and attachment. Headed by chiefs of the moderation 
and gentlcness of Abu Obaidah, who tempered and held 
in check the fcrocity of soldiers like Khalid, they main- 
tained intact the civil rights of their subjects. They 
accorded to all the conąuered nations the completest 
religious toleration. Their conduct might furnish to 

f 

the civilised governments of modern times the noblest 
example of civil and religious liberty. They did not 
lash women to death. They did not condemn innocent 
females to the outrages of the Siberian mines and their 
guards. They had the sagacity not to interfere with 
any beneficent civil institution, existing in the con- 
quered countries, which did not militate with their 
religion. 

The measures taken by Omar to secure the agri- 
cultural prosperity of the people evince an ever-present 
solicitude to promote their well-bcing and interests. 
Taxation on land was fixed upon an equable and moder- 
ate basis; aqueducts and canals were ordered to be 
madę in every part of the empire. The feudal burdens, 
which had afflicted the cultivators of the soil, were 
absolutely withdrawn, and the peasantry were emanci- 
pated from the bondage of centuries. The dęath of 
this remarkable man at the hands of an assassin was 
an undoubted loss to the government. His character, 

I 

Stern and yet just, his practical common sense and 
knowlędge of men, had eminently fitted him to repress 
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and hołd in check tlie ambitious designs of the 
children of Ommeyya. On his deathbed Omar 
entrusted to six electors the task of nominating a 
successor to the oliice. The Caliphate was offered 
to the son of Abu Talib, but Ommeyyade intrigue had 
annexed to the proposal a condition which they knew 
Ali would not accept. He was required to govcrn, not 
only in accordance witli the ławs and precedents of the 
Prophet, but also witli those cstablished by his two 
predecessors. With characteristic indepeądence Ali 
refused to allow his judgment to be so fettered. The 
(Caliphate was theii offered, as it was expected by the 
()mmeyyades, to their kinsmaii Osman. The aceession 
of this venerable chief to the vicegerency of the 
Prophet proved in the sequel an uiiqualified disaster 
to the commonwealth of Isldm. He was a member of 
that family which had always borne a deep-rooted 
animosity towards the children of HSshim. They had 
persecuted the Teaeher witli rancorous liatred, and had 
driveii him from his home. They had struggled hard 
to crusli the Faith in its inhincy, and had battled 
against it to the last. Strongly united among them- 
8elves, and exercisiug great influence among all the 
tribes of Modhar, of which they were the prominent 
members, the Ommeyyades had watched with ill- 
concealed jealousy the old power and prestige slip 
away from their hands. After the fali of Mecca they 
liad accepted the inevitable, but never forgave the 
house of H^shim or IsMm for the ruin which the son 
of Abdullah had wrought to them. Whilst the Prophet 
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lived, his commanding personality overawed all these 
traitors. Many of theni had madę a nominał pro- 
fession of the Faith froni self-interest and a greed to 
secure a part of the worldły goods which the success of 
the Moslems hrought to the Islamie commonwealth. 
But they never ceased to hate the democracy pro- 
elaimed by Mohammed. Libertines and profligates, 
unse.rupulous and cruel, pagans at heart, tłiey chafed 
under a religion of equal rights, a religioii which ex- 
acted strict observance of morał duties and personał 
chastity. They set themsełves from the comnience- 
ment to undermine the governmeiit to which they had 
sworn alłegiance, and to destroy the men upon whom 
the Repuldie depended. The first two successors of 
the Prophet liad kept their aml)ition within bounds, 
and repressed their intrigues and treacherous designs. 
Witłi the ełection of Osman, they fiocked to Medina 
like Yułtures scenting the prey. His accession was the 
signał for that outburst of łiatred, that pent-up profli- 
gacy on the part of the Ommeyyades, which convułśed 
the Islamie worłd to its uttermost core, and destroyed 
its nobłest and most precious lines. 

Under Osman there was a compłete reversał of the 
policy and administration of his two predecessors, whose 
decisions he had engaged to fołłow. Ałł the ołd gover- 
nors and commanders taken from among the immediate 
discipłes of the Prophet and his companions were 
dispłacecl. Merit and faithfuł service were whołly 
disregarded. Ałł offices of trust and emołument were 
seized by the Ommeyyades. The goyernorships of the 
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próvinces were bestowed on men who had proved theni- 
selres most inimical to Islam, and the treasury was 
emptied in their favour. We sliall have to describe 
the subsequent events in some detail when dealing with 
tlie divisions in the Church of Mohammed; suffice it 
for us to say, that the corruptncss of the adminis- 
tration, the total disregard of all precedent, the gross 
favouritism displayed by the old Caliph towards his 
kinsmen, and his refusal to listen to any complaiiit, 
gave rise to serious disaffection among the old com- 
panions of the Prophet and the generał body of the 
Moslems, ending in a revolt in which ()sm4n lost his 
life. On Osm4n’s tragical death, Ali was elected to the 
vacant caliphate by the consensus of the people. The 
rebellions which foliowed are matters of history. “ Had 
Ali been allowed to reign in peace,” says Oelsner, “ his 
virtues, his firmness, and his ascendency of character 
would have perpetuated the old republic and its simple 
manners.” ^ The dagger of an assassin destroyed the 
hope of Islś,m. “With him,” says Major Osborii, 
“ perished the truest-hearted and best Mosiem of whom 
Mohammeda!! history has preserved the remembrance.” 
Seven centuries*before, this wonderful man would have 
been apotheosised; thirteen centuries later his genius 
and his talents, his virtues and his valour, would 
have extorted the admiration of the civilised world. 
As a ruler, he came before his time. He was almost 
unfitted by his uncompromising love of truth, his 
gentleness, and his merciful naturę, to cope with the 

^ Oelsner, Des Effects de la Religion de Mohammed, 
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Ommeyyades’ treachery and falseliood. With AU 
ended the halcyon days of tlie Republic of Isirim. The 
nnscrupulous intriguer, the fałse and faithless coward, 
who would never venture within the reach of the 
doughty sword, who would never accept the challenge 
to put an end, by single combat, to the war which his 
greed had inflamed, seized by means of a lie the throne 
which had been sanctified by the virtues of AbU Bakr, 
Oraar and Osman. Henceforth, for nearly a century, 
there is incessant turmoil, ceaseless war within and 
without. During the tempestuous rule of close upon a 
Imndred years, the usurpers destroyed thousands of 
innoeent lives. 

It was necessary thus briefly to refer to the veritable 
“ Reign of Terror ” established by the Ommeyyades, as 
it left its impress on the succeeding dynastics.’ The 
sovereigns were no morę heads of a commonwealth 
amenable to public opinion, and goveriiing for the wel- 
fare of the people and the glory of Islam; they were 
ordinary despots, likc the Csesars and the Chosroes. 

The Abbassides, however, in the midst of their pomp 
and circumstance, tried to maintain a semblance of 
republican virtue. Books written by thein, baskets 
woven by them, used to be sold in the market, and the 
proceeds were supposed to supply the personal expeusea 
of the Caliphs.® Their zeal to promote the well-being 
of their subjects may perhaps be taken into the great 
Account against their cruelties towards the Alides. 

At the very commencement of their rule, which 

• 1 Kitdb-ud-Dawal, * lUd, 
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lasted for several centuries, they estaWished a Chambcr 
of Finance aud a Chancellery of State, tlie first being 
cbarged with the duty of receiving tlie taxe8 and dis- 
bursing the expen8es of the empire, the second with 
the duty of impressing a character of authenticity on 
the mandates of the sovoreigns. Later, the Chamber 
of Finance was replaced by four diwana; to the first 
was entrusted the payment of the troops; to the second, 
the receipt of the taxe8; to the tliird, the appointment 
of subordinate functionaries; and to the fourth, the 
control of the accounts. To this organisation they 
added the appointment of an olficer with the designa- 
tion of Hdjih, a sort of cliancellor, who introduced 
the foreign ambassadors, and also formed a Court of 
Appeal from the decision of the KA,zis. They instituted 
the Office of Yizier, or Prime Minister, whose duty it 
was to submit for the consideration of the sovereign the 
yarious matters requiring his decision. They gave 
regułarity to provincial administration, and fixed 
definitely the contributions due from the provinces. 
They constructed caravanserais, built cisterns and 
aqueducts along the road from Bagdad to Mecca, 
planted trees along the route, jind everywhere founded 
wayside resting-places for the trayellers and pilgrims. 
They madę a route between Mecca and Medina, and 
laid relays of horses and eamels between Hijiz and 
Yemen to facilitate communication between these two 
provinces. They established couriers in every city for 
the despatch of the post. They formed a central 
Office in the metropolia for the custody and preservation 
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of tlie arcliives of tlie empire, and created an efficient 
police in every part of tlieir dominions. They formed 
a syndicate of mcrchants, charged witłi the super- 
Tision of commercial transactions, the decision of 
<lisputes betwecn mercantile men, and the duty of 
supprcssing fraud. They created the office of Muhtesih, 
or intendant of the market, who went round daily to 
examine the weights and measures of the tradeapeople. 
Agriculture was promoted by advances to the peasantry, 
and periodical reports were reąuired from the provincial 
officers respecting the prosperity of the people and the 
State of the country. Under M4miin and his im- 
mediate successors the Abbasside empire attained the 
zenith of prosperity. 

Spain furnishes one of the most instructive examples 
of the political character of Islam and its adaptability 
to all forms and conditions of society. This country 
liad suffered frightfully under the barbarian hordes 
which had swept over the land, destroying and levelling 
every institution they found existing. The kingdoms 
they had formed over the ruins of the Roman admin- 
istration had effaced the germs of political devełop- 
ment. Their subjects were weighted down with feudal 
burdens, and all the terrible conseąuences flowing there- 
from. Yast areas were completely denuded of popula-’ 
tion. The introduction of the Islamie Codę enfranchised 
the people as well as the land from feudal bondage. 
The desert became fruitful, thriving cities sprang 
into exi8tenee on all sides, and order took the place of 
anarchy.' Immediately on their arrival on the soil of 
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Spain, they publislied an edict assuring to their subjects, 
without aiiy diiFereiice of race or creed, the most ample 
liberty and equality. Suevi, Gotli, Vandal, Eoman, 
and Jew were all placed on an equal footing with tlie 
Mosiem. They guaranteed to botli Christian and Jew 
the fuli exercise of their religions, the free use of their 
places of worship, and perfect security of person and 
property. They even allowed them to be governed, 
within prescribed liniits, by their own laws, to fili all 
civil offices and 8erve in the army. Their women werc 
invited to intermarry with the (;onquerors. Does not 
the conduct of the Arabs in Spain offer an astonishing 
contrast to that of many European nations, even in 
modern times, in their treatment of conquered nation- 
alities ? Whilst to compare the Arab rale with that t)f 
the Normans in Eńgland, or of the Christians in Syria 
during the Crusades, would lie an insult to common-senso 
and humanity. The fidclity of the Arabs in maintain- 
ing their promises, the equal-handed justice which they 
administcred to all classes, without distinction of any 
kind, secured them the confidence of the people. And 
not only in these particulars, but also in generosity of 
mind and in amenity of manner, and in the hospitality 
of their customs, the Ai^abians were distinguished above 
all other people of those times. ^ The Jews had, owing 
to the influence of the Christian priesthood, suffered 

ł 

bitterly under the barbarians, and -they profited most 
by the change of government. Spanish ladies of the 
highest rank, among them the sister of Pelagius and 

^ Contle*8 History of the Spanish Mooi^s. 
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the daughter of Roderick, contracted marriages with 
“ the Infidels,” as the orthodox Jean Mariana calls the 
Moslems. They eiijoyed all the rights and privileges 
which their rank gave them with the fullest liberty of 
conscience. The Moslems invited all the landed pro- 
prietors, whom the violence of Roderick had driven 
into the mountains, to abandon their retreats. Un- 

a 

happily the depopulation was so gi‘eat that tliis measure 
had no effect in siipplying inhabitants to the soil. 
They accordingly held fortli the greatest advaiitagC8 to 
foreign cultivators wlio wished to cstablish themselves 
in the Peninsula. These offers broiight large and 
industrious colonies from Africa and Asia. Fifty 
thousand Jews at one time, accompanied by their 
women and children, settled in the Yandals’ land. 

For 8even centuries the Moslems held Spain, and the 
beneficence of their rule, in spite of intestine quarrels 
and dynastie disputes, is testified to and acknowledged 
even by their enemies. The high culture attained by 
the Spanish Arabs has been sometimes considered as 
due principally to freąuent maniages between Moslems 
and Ohristians. This circumstanee undoubtedly 
CKercised a great influence on the development of the 
Spanish Moslems and the growth of that wonderful 
civilisation to which modern Europę owes so much of 
its advance in the arts of peace.^ What happened in 
Spain happened also in other places. Whererer the 
Moslems entered a change caine over the countries; 
order took the place of lawlessness, and peace and plenty 

^ Renan, A^erroes et Averroi8me. 
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smiled on the land. As war was not tlie privileged 
profession of one caste, so labour was not the mark of 
degradation to another. The pursuit of agriculture was 
as popular with all elasses as the pursuit of arms.* 

The importance which Islam attaehes to the duties 
of sovereigns towards their subjects, and the manner 
in which it promotes the freedom and eąualit)'^ of the 
people, and protects theni against the oppressions of 
their rulers, is sliown in a remarkable work* by the 
celebrated publicist, Imam Fakhrud-din Kazi {i.e. of 
Rhages), on the Reciprocal Rights of Borereigns and 
Subjects, edited and enlarged afterwards by Mohammed 
bin Ali bin Taba Taba, commonly known as Ibn al- 
Taqtaqa. 

This Work deals first with the duties of soyereigns 
to their subjects, and secondly with the rules for the 
administration of public affairs and political economy. 
The author describes the qualitie8 essential for a 
sovereign,—wisdom, justice, knowledge of the wants 
and wishes of his people, and the fear of God; and 
adds emphatically that this latter quality is the root of 
all good, and the key to all blessings, 

“for when the king is conscious of the presence of 

I 

^ Oelsner. 

* This Work is generally known as the Kitdh4-Tdrikh-nd-Dawal, Hist. 
of Dynasties; but its proper title is Kitah-uUfdkhriJPl dddh-ul-Saltaniyat 
wa dawał ul Isldmia^ “the book of Fakhri, concerning the conduct of 
sovereigns and the Mahommedan dynasties.’’ 
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God, His servant3 will enjoy the blessings of peace and 
secuiity.” The soyereigri must also possess the ąuality 
of mercj, ^ ^*11, and “tbis is the greatest 

of good q,ualities.’' He must possess an eyer-pi-esent 
<lesire to beuefit his subjects, and consult with them 
on their wauts; for the Prophet consulted always with 
his companions, and God hath said,' ‘‘Consult with 
theni* on every affair.” In the administration of 
publie affairs, it is the sovereign’s duty to superintend 
the publie income, guard the lives and property of his 
subjects, maintain peace, check the evil-doer, prevent 
injuries. He must always keep his word, and then, 
adds the author significantly, the duty of the subject 
is obedience, but no subject is bound to obey a ty rant. 
Ibn Rushd (the great Averroes) says, “ the tyrant is he 
who goYerns for himself, and not for his people.” 

The laws of the Moslems, based on equitable 
principles, and remarkable for their simplicity and 
precisioii, did not demand an obedience either difficult 
to render or incompatible with the intelligence of 
mankind. The countries where the Moslems established 
themselyes remained exempt from the disastrous con- 
seąuences of the feudal system and the feudal codę.* 
Admitting no privilege, no caste, their legislation 
produced two grand results,—that of freeing the soil 
from factitious burdens imposed by barbariaii laws, and 
of assuring to individuals perfect equality of rights. 

^ In the Koran. ^ Le. The people. 

® In Corsica, Sardinia, Siciljr, and Lower Italy, the feudal system was 
introdiiced after the expulsion of the Arabs. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


THE POLITICAL BIYISIONS AND SCHISMS OF ISLAm. 

^ jiiS' ^ 

HAfiz. 

To every philosopliical student of tbe liistory of religion 
the heading of tliis chapter must cause surprise, if not 
some pain ; to eveiy Mosiem devoted to the Founder of 
his Faith it must eause sorrow and sliame. Alas ! tliat 
the religion of humanity and universal brotherhood 
should not liave escaped the curse of interneeine strife 
and discord ; that the fiiith which was to bring peace 
and rest to the distracted worki should itself be torn to 
pieces by angry passions and the lust of power. The 
evils which we deplored in Christianity arose from the 
incompleteness of the system, and its' incompatibility 

with human wants; in Isldm, the evils that we shall 

♦ 

have to describe arose from the greed of earthly power, 
and the revolutionary instincts of individuals and 
classes impatient of morał law and order. 

Nothing evinces so clearly the extraordinary genius 
of the Arabian Teacher, his wonderful personality, and 
the impressiyeness of his cali to religious unity and 
universal citizenship, as the world>movement of which 

427 
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he was the cause, and which, in spite of iiiternal 
dynastie wars, carried bis people on a tidal wave of 
conquest from ene end of tlie globe to tlie otlier. 
Arabia, liitherto the borne of warring tribes and clans, 
each with itś blood-feiid of centuries, was suddenly 

aniraated with a cominon piirpose. Until now the 

* 

wars of tlie Arabs and their alliances, their virtiies and 
their vices, their love of iiidepcndence and their 
clannish feeling, had alike prevented community of 
action. Suddenly a nation of shepherds is turned into 
a nation of kings, a race of semi-nomades transforme<l 
into masters of “ a woiid-faith and law.” With un- 
exampled' energy and self - mastering devotion the 
congeries of nomadic, clans planted betweeii three 
(^oiitinents take up the banner of the Faith and bear 
it aloft to every quarter of the earth. “You have 
been elected to carry to all raankind the message of 
raercy, the announcement of divine unity,” is the cali 
addressed to them, and they respond to it with a 
determination which acknowledges no obstacle. The 
intensity of conviction, which alone could carry them 
through the barriers of hostile creeds and races, ex- 
plains the mystery of the revolution ! 

Truth is eternal: Mohammed’8 message was not 

O 

new. It was delivered before, but had not reached 
the heart of man. His voice quickened the dead into 
life, revived the dying, and madę the pulse of humanity 
beat with the accumulated force of ages. The exodus 
of the Saracens under this mighty impulse, its magni- 
tude and its far-reaching effects, is the most marvellou8 
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phenomenon of modern times. They issued from their 
desert - fastnesses as tlie preceptors of humanity. 
Within thirty years—tlie term propliesied for the true 
Caliphate—they were knocking at the gate of every 
nation, from tlie Hindoo Kóh to the shores of the 
Atlantic, to deliver their message. In the short spacc 
of time which elapsed from the death of the Prophet 
to the subversion of the Kepublic, they built up an 
empire, which, in its Yastiiess, exceeded that achieved 
by the Romans after thirteen centuries of continuous 
expansion. Turn over the pages of Ibn-al*Athlr, Tibry, 
or Abulfeda, you will find a continuous record of the 
wave rolling onward, fertilising every soil oyer which 
it passes, assimilatiiig in its way all that is good. 

The same causes, however, which until the advent 
of the Prophet had prcvented the growth of the 
Arabs into a nation,—the same tribal jealousies, the 
same division of elan and elan, the marks of which 
are still visible throughout the Mosiem world,—led 
eventually, not only to the ruin of the Republic, but 
also to the downfall of the Saracenic empire. “ Had 
the followers of Mohammed marched on the lines of 
the Master and adopted the character of the early 
Caliphs, their empire,” says d’Ohsson, “would have 
been still mere vast and morę durable than that of the 
Romans.” But the greed of the Ommeyyade, the un^ 
ruliness of the Arab, and his spirit of individualism, 
which showed itself even when arrayed against a 
eommon foe, caused the overthrow of the stupendous 
fabric which the heroism and devotion of the ea^ly 
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Moslems had raised. Owing to this, they lost Tours, 
even whilst victory was within tlieir grasp; they were 
driven out of Spain because they could not forget the 
old jealousies of the desert, and make common cause 
against the enemy. 

But though the Republic fell, and the imperial 
.sceptre passed from the hands of the Saracens, tlie 
Faitli lived. It was the outcome of ages of evolu- 
tion. It represented the latest phase in the religious 
development of man ; it did not depend for its exist- 
ence or its growth on the life of empires or men. 
And as it spread and frućtified, each man and each 
race and each age profited by its teachings accord- 
ing to their own spiritual necessities and intellectual 
comprchension! 

The Church of Mohammed, like the Church of 
Christ, has been rent by intestinc divisions and strifes. 
Differcnce of opinion on abstract subjects, about whicli 
there cannot be any certitude in a finite existence, has 
always given rise to greater bitterness and a fierccr 
hostility, than ordinary differences on matters within 
the rangę of human cognition. The disputes respecting 
the naturę of Christ deluged the earth with the blood 
of millions; the question of Free-will in man caused, if 
not the same amount of bloodshed, equał trouble in 
IsUm. The claim to infallibility on the part of the 
Pontiffs of Romę conYijlsed Christendom to its core; 
the infallibility of the people and of the Fathers became 
in Isl^m the instrument for the destruction of precious 
liyes. 
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Most of the diyisions in tlie Churcli of Mohammetl 
owe their origin priniarily to political and dynastie 
causes,—to the old trihal quarrels, and the strong feel- 
ing of jeałousy which animated the other Koreishites 
against the family of H^shim. It is generally supposed 
that the Prophet liad not expressly designated any 
one as his successor in the spiritual and temporal 
government of Islam ; but this iiotion is founded on a 
mistaken apprehension of facts, for tliere is abundant 
evidence that many a time Mohammed had indicated 
Ali for the vicegerency. Notably on the occasion of 
the return-journey from the performance of “ the 
Farewell Pilgrimage,” during a halt at a place called 
Khumm, he had convoked an assembly of the people 
accompanying him, and used words which could leave 
little doubt as to his intention regarding a successor. 
“ Ali,” said he, “ is to mc what Aaron was to Moses. 
Almighty God ! be a friend to his friends and a foe to 
his foes; help those who help him, and frustrate the 
hopes of those who l^etray him! ” ^ On the other 
hand, the nomination of Abii Bakr to lead the prayers 
during the ProphePs illness might point to a different 
choice. The question came up for discussion and settle- 
ment on his decease, when it became necessary to elect 
a leader for Isl^ra. The Hfishimites maintained that 

^ Ibn-i-Kliallikan, vol. i. p. 383. “According to Al-Hazimi,” says 
Ibn-i-KlmllikSn, “ Kliumm is tlie name of a valley lying between Mecca 
and Medina, and in the neighbourliood of al-Tuhfa. It contains a pond 
{Ghad'lr\ near which the Piophet proiiounced his invocatioii.” This took 
place on the 18th of Zul-Hijja, for lbn-i-Khallik4n says the 18th of that 
inonth ^‘is the anniversary of the Feast of Ghadtr (Eed-uUGhadtr)^ which 
is the same as that of Ghxi(Ur4-Kh>itnm.^^ 
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the Office liad devolved by appoiiitment as well as by 
succession upon Ali. The other Koreishites insisted 
upon proceeding by election. Wliilst the kinsmen of 
Mohammed were engaged in his obsequies, Abu Bakr 
was elected to the Caliphate by the votes of the Koreisli 
and some of the Medinite Ansar. The urgency of an 
immediate selection for the headship of the State 
miglit explain the hastę. With his usual magnanimity 
and devotion to the Faith, scrupulously anxioiis to 
avoid the least discord among the disciples of the 
Master, Ali at oncc gave in his adhesion to Abu Bakr. 
Three times was he set aside, and on every occasion he 
accepted the choiee of the electors without demur. 
He hiraself had never stood forth as a candidate for 
the suffrages of the electors, and whatever might have 
been the feeling of his partisans, he had never re- 
frained from giving to tho first two Caliphs his help 
and advice in the governance of the commonwealth; 
and they on their side had always deferred to his 
counsel and his exposition of the Masters teachings. 
We have already referred to the cireumstances con- 
nected with the elevation of Osm4n to the (/aliphatc. 
We will here tracę the events which foliowed upon 

•i 

his accession, to elucidate the history of the deplorable 
schism which at present dirides the Mosiem world 
into two sects. Osm^n possessed neither the shrewd- 
ness of Abu Bakr nor the intellectual vigour or the 
morał fibrę of Omar. His amiability and easy good- 
nature madę him a pliable tool in the hands of his 
kinsfolk. ^ The venerabłe Caliph surrounded by his 
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hungry kinsmen, the provinces crying for redress, and 
the generał body of Moslems sullenly watching the pro- 
ceedings of the head of the State, form an instructire 
though sad picture of the times. The character of the 
deluded Pontiff has been graphically portrayed by 
Dozy. “ The personality of 08mS.n did not justif))’ 
his election to the Caliphate. It is true he was rich 
and geiierous, had assisted Mohammed and the religion 
]>y pecuniary sacrifices, and that he prayed and fasted 
often, and was a maii of amiable and soft manners. 
He 'was, however, not a man of spirit, and was greatly 
enfeebled by old age. His timidity was such that 
when placed on the pulpit he knew not liow to com- 
mence his sermon. Unhappily for this old man, he 
possessed an iriordinate fondness for his kinsmen, who 
formed the Meccan aristocracy, and who, for twenty 
years, had insulted, persecuted, and fought against 
Mohammed. Soon they dominated over him com- 
pletely. His uncle, Hisham, and especially Hi8h4m’s 
son, Merw^n, in reality governed the country, only 
allowing the title of Caliph to Osmdn, and the responsi- 
bility of the most compromising measures, of which he 
was often wholly ignorant. The orthodoxy of these two 
men, especially of the father, was strongly suspected. 

Hishś.m had been converted onlv when Mecca was 

•/ 

taken. Having betrayed state-secrets, he had been dis- 

graced and exiled. Abu Bakr and Omar' had main- 

tained the order passed (by the Prophet). Osmś,n, on 

the contrary, not only recalled him from his exile, but 

gave him on his arrival a hundred thousand pieces of 

2 E 
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silver from tlie puUic treasury, and a piece of land be- 
longing to the State. He madę Merwan liis secrctary 
and yizier, and married liim to one of his daughters, 
and cnriehed him witli the spoiLs of Africa.” ^ . . . 
He appointed JMiuiwiyah, the son of Abfi Sufian and 
Hind, who Iład fought against Mohammed with such 
feroeity at Ohod, to the governorship of Syria; and 
his foster-brother, Abdullah ibn Saad ibn Surrah, to 
the satrapy of Egypt. This Abdullah was at one time 
a secrctary to the Prophet, and whcn the Master dic- 
tated his revelations, he used to changc the words, and 
“ denaturalise ” their meaning. His sacrilege being 

O O O 

discovered, he had fled, and had relapsed into idolatry. 
Walid, an uterine brother of the old Caliph, was madę 
governor of Kiifa. His father had often ill-treated 
Mohammed, and once nearly strangled him. An 
abandoncd debanchee, a profligate drunkard, his life 
was a scandal to the Moslems. He nppeared in the 
mosque at the time of morniiig praycr helpless from 
intoxication, falling prostrate on the grouiid as he 
attempted to perform the duties of an Imam, or leader 
of prayer; and when the bystanders Imrried up to 
assist him to his feet, shocked them by demanding 
morę winę, in a husky and stammering voice. These 
were the men whom the Caliph favoured! They 
fastened upon the provinces like famished leeches, 
heaping up wcalth by means of pitiless extortion. 
Complaints poured into Medina from all parts of the 
empire. But the complaints were invariably dismissed 

^ Dozy, Hist des Mussulmans dans FEspagne, vol. i. p. 44. 
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witli al)uses and liard words.' A deputation, consist- 

ing of twel^e thousand men, Iieaded by Mohammed, 

the son of tlie Caliph Abd Bakr, came to tlie Capital 

to lay before Osman tlie grievances of tlie people, 

and to seek redress. Sore pressed at their demands 

for justice, he had recourse to the interveiitioii of 

• _ 

the son-in-law of the Prophet, whose advice lie had 
hitherto persistently refused to heed. Ali persuaded 
the deputation to depart to theii' homes, by giving 
them a pledge tliat their complaints sliould be re- 
dressed. On their way back, and liardly at a day’.s 
jouriiey from Medina, tliey iiitcrcepted a lettcr writtcn 
by OsmiWs secretary, which borę the Caliplfs own 
Seal, eontaining a mandate to the unscrupulous’ Mua- 
wiyah to massacre them in a body. Enraged at this 
treachery, they returned to Medina, entered the old 
Caliplfs house, and killed liim. His death furnished to 
the Ommeyyades what they were long thirsting for, a 
jjlea for a revolt agaiiist Islam,—against its democracy, 
its eipial rights, and its steru lailes of morality. It 


furnished to the Meccaiis 


and their allies aii excuse 


for organising a eonspiracy against Medinite domin- 
ance, which they liated so bitterly. Ali had tried 
hard to save Osman, at first by wise counsels not to 
abandon himself absolutely into the hands of his un- 
principled kinsmen, and at the last crisis by placing 
himself before the infuriated soldiery, and asking for 
consideration for the venerable though misguided 
Pontiflf. He had nearly sacrificed his own sons in his 


^ Ibn-al-Atlńr, vol. iii. p. 125. 
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endearours to protect Osman. On Osmś.n’s death lie 
was raised to the C^aliphate by tlie unanimous voice 
of the j)eople. Since the death of the Prophet, Ali, 
though he had never failcd to attend the councils of 
State, had always maintained a dignified reserve and 
a noble independcnce of character. In his retirement 
he had (thiefly devoted himself to study and the peacc- 
able occupatioiis of domestic life. Oalled to the hełm 
of the State, he received the oath of fealty with his 
usual simplicity, dechiring his readiiiess to resign tlie 
office to any one morę worthy. 

“Had,” says Sddillot, “the princiide of hereditary 
successioii (in favour of Ali) been recognised at tlie 
outset, it would have prevented the rise of those 
disastrous preteusions which engulfed Islam iii the 
blood of Moslems. . . . The husband of Fatima 
United in his person the right of successioii as the 
lawful heir of the Prophet, as well as the right by 
election. It might have been thought that all would 
submit themselves before his glory, .so pure and so 
grand. But it was not to be.” Zobeir and Talha, who 
had hoped that the choice of the people might foli 
on either of them for the Caliphate, baulked in their 
amhitious designs, and smarting under the refusal of 
the new Caliph to bestow on them the goyernorsliips 
of Bussorah and Kufo, were the first to raise the 
standard of revolt. They were assisted by Ayesha, 
the daughter of Abu Bakr, who had taken a decisive 
part in the former elections. This lady had always 
borne an inveterate dislike towafds the son-in-law 
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of Khadija, and now this feeliiig liad grown iiito a 
positive łiatred. She was the life and soul of the 
insurrection, and herself accompanied the insurgent 
troops to the field, riding a camel. The Caliph, with 
liis characteristic aversion to bloodshed, sent his oousin 
Abdullah ibn Abbas to adjure the insurgents by every 
obligation of the faith to abandon the arbitrament of 
war. But to no avail. Zobeir and Talha gave battłe 
at a place called Khoraiba, and were defeatcd and 

A 

killed.^ Ayesha was taken prisoner. She was treated 
with courtesy and eonsideration, and escorted with 
(wery mark of respect to Medina. Hardly had this 
rebellion been suppressed, when Ali learnt of the 
insurrection of Mutlwiyah in Syria. The son of Abu 
Sufian, like most of his kinsmen whom Osman had 
appointed to the governorships of the provinces, had, 
with the gold lavished upon him by the late Pontift’ 
and the wealth of Syria, collected round him a large 
band of mercenaries. Ali had been adyised by several 
of his councillors to defer the dismissal of the corrupt 
governors appointed by the late Caliph until he him- 
self was secure against all enemies. “The Bayard 
of Islam,” the hero, “without fear and without 
reproach,”* refused to be guilty of any duplicity or 
compromise with injustice. The fiat went forth 
removing from their offices all the men whom Osm^n 
had placcd in power, and who had so grossly betrayed 

A 

^ The battle is called the battle of the Camel, from Ayesha s presence 
in a litter on a camel. 

^ These are the designations giren to Ali by Major Osborn. 
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the public trust. Muawiyali at once raisecl tlie standard 
of revolt. Defeated in several consecutive battles on 
the plains of KSatfin, on the last day when his troops 
were flying like chafF before tlie irresistible charge of 
Malek-al-Ashtar, lie 1)ethought him of a ruse to save 
liimself from impcnding destruction. He madę some 
of his soldiers tie copies of the Koran to tlieir spears, 
and advance towards the Moslems shouting, “Lct the 
blood of the Faithful cease to flow; if the Syrian army 
be destroyed, who will defend the frontier against the 
(irreeks ? If the army of Irak be destroyed, who will 
defend the frontier against the Turks and Persians? 
Let the Book of God deeide betwcen us.” The Caliph, 
who knew well the character of the arch-rebel and his 
fellow-conspirator Amr-ibn-al-Aas, saw throiigh the 
artifice, and triod to open the eyes of his peoplc to the 
treachery ; but a large body of his troojjs refused to 
fight further, and demanded that the dispute should be 
referred to arbitration. In answer to the C5aliph’s 
assurances that the son of Abu Sufian was only using 
the Koran as a device for delivering himself from the 
jaws of death, these refractory spirits threatened open 
defection.^ Małek-al-Ashtar was recalled, the battle 
was stopped, and the fruits of a victory aircady won 
were in’etrievably lost.® An arbitration was arranged. 
The bigots, who had compelled Ali to sheath the sword 
at the moment of victory, forced upon him, against his 
own judgment and wishes, Abu Musa aI-Asha4ry as the 
representatiye of the House of Mohammed. This man 

Shahriddni, Pt. i. p. 85. * Ibid. 
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was altogetlier uiifittcd by his vanity and religious 
conceit and a somewhat simple naturo to cope witli tlic 
astute and unscrupulous Ainr-ibn-al-Aas, who acted ius 
the representative of Muawiyali, and ho soon foli into 
the trap laid for him by the latter. Amr led Abu Musa 
to believe that the removal of both Ali and Mufiwiyah 
(of the one from the Caliphate and of the othcr from the 
goYernorship of Syria), and the nomination of another 
person to the Headship of Islam, was neeessary to the 
well-beiiig of the Aloslems. The trick succeeded ; Abu 
Musa ascended the pulpit and solemnly announced the 
deposition of Ali. After makiiig this aiinouncement 
he descended aglow with the sensation of having pei*- 
formed a Yirtuous deed. And then Amr-ibii-al-Aas 
smilingly ascended the pul 2 )it vacated by Abii Mdsa 
the rcprcsentativc of Ali, and j)ronouiic.ed that lie 
accepted the de 2 )osition of Ali, and appointed Mua- 
wiyah in his j)lace. Poor Abu Musa was thunder- 
struck ; but the treachcry was too j^atent, and the’ 
Fatimidcs refused to acce 2 )t the decision as valid.^ 
This happened at Bumat-uj-Jandal. The treachery of 
the Ommeyyades exasperated the Fatimides, and both 
parties separated vowing undying hatred towards 
each other. Ali was shortly after assassinated whilst 
engaged in prayer in a mosque at Kufa.“ His assas- 

^ Those very men who liad forcecl upon the Caliph the arbitration 
afterwards repudiated it, and rosę in rebellion against him for consenting 
to their demaiid for arbitration. They were the original Khawśirij 
(insurgents), who became afterwards an enormous source of evil to Islam ; 
see post, 

^ With the chiralrous generosity wliich distinguished him, the Caliph 
Ali, even in his war against his treacherous foe, always ordered 1^ troops 
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sination enabled tlie son of A])U Sufian to consolidate 
liis power Ijotli iii Syria and Hijaz. On tlie deatli of 
Ali, Hassan, his eldest son, was raised to the Caliphate. 
Fond of ease and quiet, lie hastened to make peace 
with the enemy of his Hoiise, and retired into private 
life. But the Ommeyyade’s animosity pursued him 
even there, and before many months were over he 
was poisoned to death. The star of Hind’s son was 
now in the ascendant, and Abu Sufian’s ambition to 
become tlie king of Mecca was fulfilled on a grander 
scalę by Muawiyah. Thiis was the son of the two 
most implacable foes of the Prophet, by the strangest 
freak of fortunę recorded in history, seated oii the 
throne of the C^aliphs. Lest it be eonsidered our 
estimate of Muawiyah’s character is actuated by pre- 
judice, we give the words of a historian who caimot be 
aecused of a bias in favour of eithcr side. “Astute, 
unscrupulous, and pitiless,” says Osborn, “the first 
Khalif of the Ommayas shrank from no crime 
necessary to seeure his position. Murder was his 
accustoraed modę of romoying a formidable opponent. 
The grandson of the Prophet he caused to be 
poisoned; Malek-al-Ashtar, the heroic lieutenant of 
Ali, was destroyed in a like way. To seeure the 
succession of his son Yezid, Muawia hesitated not 
to break the word lie had pledged to Hosain, the 
surviving son of Ali. And yet this cool, calculating 

to ftwait tlie enemy’s attack, to sparo the fugitive, and respect the captive, 
and never to insult the women. With his dying breath he commanded 
his sons to see that the mnrdercr was kiłled with one stroke of the sword, 
and that no unnecessary pain might be inflicted on him. 
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thorouglily atlieistic Arab ruled ovcr tlie regions of 
Islam, and tlie sceptre reraained among his descendants 
for the space of iiearly one liundred and twenty 

years. The explanation of this anomaly is to be fonnd 

« _ 

in two circumstauces, to which I have inore than 
once advei‘ted. The one is, that the truły devout 
and earnest Muhainmadan conceived that he inanifested 


his religion most efleetually by withdrawing himself 
from the afiairs of the worki. The otlier is, the 


tribal spirit of the Arabs. Conquerors of Asia, of 
Northern Africa, of Spain, the Arabs never rosę to 
the level of their position. Greatness had been thrust 
upon them, but in the midst of their grandeur they 
retained, in all their preyious furce and intensity, 
the passions, the rivalries, the petty jealousies of 


the desert. They nierely fought again on a wider 
field ‘ the battles of tlie Arabs before Islam.’ ” 


With the rise of Muawiyah the oligarchical rule 
of the heathen times displaced the democratic rule 
of Islam. Paganism, with all its attendant depravity 
revived, and vice and immorality followed every- 
where in the wake of Ommeyyade governors and the 
Syrian soldiery. Hijaz and IiAk groaned under the 
usurper’8 rule; but his hołd on the throat of Islam 
was too strong to be shaken off with impunity. The 
wealth which he pitilessly extracted from his subjects, 
he lavished on his mercenaries, who in return helped 
him to repress all murmurings. Before his death, 
he convened the chief officers of his army and madę 
them take the oath of fealty to his son Yezid, whom 
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lie liad designated as his successor to tlie throne. 
This was yezid’s title to the Caliphate! On Muawi- 
yah’s deatli, the Doraitian of .the house of Ommeyya 
ascended tlie throne founded by liis father on fraud 
and trcachery. As cruel and treachcrous as Mua- 
wiyali, ]ie did not, like his fatlier, possess the capacity 
to elothe his crueltics in the guise of policy. His 
depraved naturę kiicw no pity or justiee. He killed 
and tortured fur the jjleasure he derived frora human 
sufferiiig, Addicted to the grossest of vices, his 
boon companions were the most abandoned of both 
sexes. Such was tlie Caliph—the Commander of the 
Faithful! Ilussain, the second son of Ali, had in- 
lierited his fothers chiyalric naturę and virtues. Ile 
liad served witli hoiiour against the Clnistiaiis in 


tlie siege of Constantinople. Ile uiiited in his person 
tlie right of descciit from Ali, with the lioly character 
of grandson of the Apostle. In the terms of peace 
signcd between Muawiyah and Ilassan, his right to 
the Caliphate had been expressly reserved. Ilussain 
had ne^^er deigned to acknowlcdge the title of the 


tyriint of Damascus, whose vices he despised, and 
Avhose character he regarded with abhorrence; and 
when the Moslems of Kufa besought his help to 
release them from the curse of the Ommeyyade’s nile, 
he felt it his duty to respond to the Irakians’ appeal 
for deliveranee. The assurances lie received, that all 
Irak was ready to spring to its feet to hurl the 
despot from his throne the moment he appeared on 
the scene, decided him to start for Kufa with his 
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family. He trayersecl tlie desert of Arabia unmolested, 
accompanied by his brothcr Abbas, a few devoted 
followers, and a tiniorous retinue of women and 
children; but as he approached the confines of Inlk 
he was alarmed by tlie solitary and hostile face of 
the country, and suspecting treachery the Ommey- 
yade’8 weapon, he encamped his smali band at a 
place called Kerbela near the M'estern l)ank of the 
Tigris. No eveut in history surpasses in pathos the 
scenes cnacted on this spot. nussaiu’s apprehensions 
of betrayal proyed to be only too true. He was over- 
taken by an Ommeyyade army under the brutal and 
feroeious Obaidullah-ibn-Zyrid. For days their tents 
were surrounded; and as the cowardly hounds dared 
not eonie within the reach of the sword of Ali’8 son 
they cut the yictims ofF from the waters of the Tigris. 
The sufferings of the poor liand of martyrs were 
terrible. In a conference with the chief of the enemy, 
Hussain proposed the option of three honourable con- 
ditions ; that he should be allowed to return to Medina, 
or be stationed in a fronticr garrison against the Turks, 
or safely condueted to the presence of Yezld.^ But the 
eommands of the Ommeyyade tyrant were stern and 
inexorable—that no mercy should be showii to Hussain 

^ Tlie autlior of the Roumt-ns-S(ifd, after stating the above, adJs that aii 
attendant of Hussain, who by chance escaped the butchery of Kerbela, 
denied that his master, so far as he was aware, ever madę cany such pro- 
posal to the Ommeyyade leader. It is possible, however, tliat such denial 
was madę in order to show that Hussain did not lower himself by px' 0 - 
posing terms to tlie enemy. To my raind, however, it detracts in no 
way from the grandeiir of Hussain’s character, that he proposed terms to 
the Ommeyyades. 
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or his party, and that tliey must be brought as 
crimiiials before tlie “ Caliph ” to be dealt with accord- 
ing to the Ommeyyadc sense of justice. As a last 
resourcc, Ilussain besought these moiisters not to war 
upon the lielpless womeii and children, but to kill him 
and l)e done witli it. But they knew no pity. He 
prcssed liis friends to eonsult their safety by a tiraely 
fliglit; they unanimously refuscd to desert or .survive 
their beloved master. One of the eneiny’s cliiefs, 
striick with horror at the .sacrilege of warring against 
the grandson of the Prophet, deserted with thirty 
followers “ to claini the partnership of inevital)le 
death.” In every single combat and close fight the 
valour of the Fatimides was inviiicible. But the 
enemy’s archers pi(iked theni off from a safe distance. 
One ])y one the defenders fcll, until at last there 
remained but the grandson of the Prophet. Wounded 
and dying he dragged himself to the river-side for a 
last drink; they turned him off with arrows from 
there. And as he re-entered his tent he took his 
infant child in his arms; him they trahsfixed with a 
dart. The stricken father bowed his head to heaven. 
Able no morę to stand up against his pitiless foes, 
alone and weary, he seated himself at the door of his 
tent. One of the women handed him a cup of water 
to assuage his burning thirst; as he raised it to 
his lips he was pierced in the mouth with a dart; 
and his son and nephew were killed in his arms. 
He lifted his hands to heaven,—they were fuli of 
blood,T-and he uttered a funeral prayer for the living 
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and the dead. Eaising liimself for one desperate 
charge, lie threw liimself among the Ommeyyades, 
who fell back on every side. But faint with loss 
of blood he soon sank to the ground, and then the 
murderous crew rushed upon the dying hero. They 
(^ut olf his head, trampled on his body, and subjected 
it to every ignominy in the old spirit of Hind. They 
carried the martyrs head to the castle of Kufa, and 
the inhuman Obaidullah struck it on the mouth with 
a eane : “ Alas! ” exclaimed an aged Mussulman, “ on 
these lips have I seen the lips of the apostle of God.” 
“In a distant age and climate,” says Gibbon, “the 
tragic seene of the death of Hussain will awaken the 
sympathy of the coldest rcader,” It will be now easy 
to understand, if not to sympathise with, the frenzy 
of soiTOw and indignation to which the adherents of 
Ali and his children give vent on the rccurrencc of 
the anniversary of Hussain’s martyrdom. 

Thus fell one of the noblest spirits of the age, and 
with liim perished all the małe members of his family, 
—óld and young,—with the solitary exeeption of a 
siekły child, whom Hussain^s sister, Zainab (Zenobia), 
8aved fron) the generał massacre. He, too, borę the 
narae of Ali, and in afterlife received the noble desig- 
nation of Zain-ul-Abidin, “the Ornament of the Pious.” 
He was the son of Hussain by the daughter of Yezdjerd, 
the last Sassanide king of Persia, and in him was per- 
petuated the house of Mohammed. He represented 
also, in his mother’s right, the claims of the Sassanians 
to the throne of Ir4n. 
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The tragical fate of Hussain and his children seni 
a thrill of horror through Islam; and the revulsion oi 
feeling whicli it caused proved eventually the salva- 
tion of the Faith. It arrested the current of depravity 
which flowed from the Ommeyyade court of Damascus. 
It madę the bulk of Moslems think of what the Master 
had done, and of the injuries which the children of his 
cneraies were inflicting on Islam. For a hundred years, 
howcver, the Ommeyyadcs ruled with the free help 
of the sword and poison. They sacked Mediiia, and 
drove the children of the Ilelpers into exile in far-away 
lands. The city which had sheltered the Prophet from 
the persecution of the idolaters, and which he loved so 
dearly, the hallowed ground he had trod iii life, and 
every inch of which was sanctified by his holy work 
and ministry, was foully desecrated; and the people 
who had stood by hiin in the hoiir of his need, and 
lielped him to build up the arch of the Faith, were 
subjected to the most terrible and i*evolting atrocities, 

which tind a parallcl only in those committed by the 

«• 

soldiers of the Constablc of France and the equally 
ferocious Lutherans of Geoi-ges Frundsberg at the sack 
of Romę. The men were massacred, the w^omen 
outraged, the children reduced into slavery. The 
public mosque was turned into a stable, the shrines 
demolished for the sake of their oruaments. During 
the whole period of Ommeyyade domination the holy 
city remained a haunt of wild beasts.’ The paganism 

^ Abdul Malik ibn-Merwśln went so far as to issue an edict forbtdding 
pilgrims to yisit tlie sepulcbre of the Prophet at Medina. 
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of Mecca was once morę triumpliant.! And “its re- 
action,” says Dozy, “ against Islam was cruel, terrible, 
and revolting.” Tlie Meccans and tlie Ommeyyades 
thus repaid tlie clemency and forbearance sliown to 
them in the liour of Islams triumpli! For nearly a 
century the earth borę its cursc in tlie persoiis of 
these pagan Ommeyyades. Tlien came the Avengcrs. 


God in Ilis wrath raised Salfrih to rid the worki of 


the miscreants. One solitarv member of the doomed 

«/ 

family escaped iiito Spaiii. And iiow the earth knows 
them no more.^ 


But for the Ommeyyades, the differenec betwcen the 
followers of the Ahl-i-Bait, the upholders of Ali's right 
to the apostolical successiou, and those who maintaiiied 
the rigbt of the pcoplc to eleet their own spiritnal 
as well as temporal cliiefs, would ncver liavc growii 
into a schism; it would have ended in a compromise or 
coalition after the acccssioii of Ali to the Calipliate. 
The violence and treachery of the cliildren of Ommeyya 
rendered this impossible. Tliey had wadcd to the 
throne through ocejins of l)lood and manifold erimes; 
it was necessary for them to impart a semblanee of 
yalidity to their tenure of the ofłice of Caliph. They 
claimed the title to be the Amoer-ul-Mominin by 
right of election—election by their own mercenaries 
and pagan partisans. After the sack of Medina and 
the destruction and dispersion of the fataily of Mo- 


^ From the indietment agaiust the Ommeyyades we luust cxclude 
Omar ibn - Abdul Aziz, a virtuoiis soyereign, a good ruler, and a God- 
fearing Mnssulman; but his yirtues werc not appreciated by his kins- 

uieii. 
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hammed and the Muhajerin and Ansś.r, it was easy to 
draw precedents from the early Caliphate, and when 
that failcd, to manufacture traditions. Nor was it 
difficult to appropriate a title which might have beeii 
assumed, but was not, by those who supported the 
right of the uniyersality of tlie people to elect their 
(thiefs. Tlie giants who had built up the Kepublic were 
dead or destroyed; their children were fugitives or 
slave.s ; who was to question the validity of the title so 
adroitly usurped ? The Orameyyade policy was pur- 
sued by the dynasty which took its place. The same 
herce jealousy with which the Banu-Ommeyya had 
pursued or persecuted the Bani-F4tima, characterised 
the conduct of the Bani-Abb4s towards the descendants 
of Mohammed. They had no claim to the Caliphate 
themselves; they had madę the affection of the people 
for the children of F&tima the means for their own 
elevation, and when they had attained the desired end 
they rewarded the Fatimides with bitter persecution. 
T^cir title also was founded on quasi-election, and 

■r I 

naturally they hunted, like the Ommeyyades, all w^ho 
(juestioned the legality of their claim, or who upheld 
in explicit terms the doctrine of the derolution of 
the Imamate by succession in the linę of Mohammed. 
Every difference of opinion was strictly repressed, and 
even the juiists of the time were punished if they 
yentured to express opinion s which did not find favour 
with the soYereigns.^ If we did not keep in view 

^ Imam Malik ibn Anas, the third pillar of the Sunni Cliurch, was 
publicly punished for an offence of this naturę. 
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tk/B eircumstances which led to tlie suddeii and unex- 

V 

pected rise of the Abbassides, we would be apt to 
Tegard it as phenom<uial. The terrible cruelties in- 
flicted by the Ommeyyades on tlie children of Fatima, 
and the sublime patience with which tbey had borne 
their sufferings and their wrongs, had given rise to a 
universal feeling of horror against the tyrants, and 
had invested the objects of persecution, in the eyes 
of their followers and disciples, with a superhuman 
halo. Persecution, however fierce, has always failed 
to achieve its end; instead of stamping out the faith 
or dcYotion of a sect or community, it has diverted it 
into new ehannels and imparted to it greater vitality. 
In Isldm, as in Christianity, the dangers of the battle- 
field and the pains of persecution have “clothedwuth 
morę than earthly splendour the objects for whom they 
were endured.” And the children of Fatima, saints 
who had submitted to the injustice of man and devoted 
themselves to intellectual pursuits and the practice of 
religion,—without arms, without treasure, and withoht 
subjects,—ruled morę firmly over the hearts of their 
followers, and enjoyed the veneration of the people to 
a greater degree, than the ealiph in his pałace, the 
ij^aster of legions. The cup of Ommeyyade iniquity 
was fuli to overflowing, and men were erying aloud in 


the anguish of their hearts, O Lord, how long I On 

* 

ever^'side there was an eager and passionate longing 
ehgendered by the vices and misrułe of the pseudo- 
caliphs that the House of Mohammed should be 


restored to its rfghts. 


They looked wistfully to the 

2 V 
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Im&ms to give the sign, but tłiese saints liad retired 
from the world; their domain was no morę of this 
earth. Successive avengers' of their wrongs had risen 
in arms, and gone down before the serried ranks 
of their Syrian enemies. Tłie people waited for 
authority from tlie divinely-appointed leadera of the 
Faitliful, but they condemned the use of force. Wliat 
was to be done ? 8everal scions of tlie House who had 
risen against the Banl-Ommeyya, contrary to the counsel 
and without the sanction of the heads of the family, 

V ^ 

had sacrificed themselves to their ambition or their 
religious zeal. It was at this juncture, at this moment 
of unrest, when the Moslems were longing for a sign 
from the House of Mohammed, that the Banu-Abb^s 
appeared on tlie scene. The Banu-Abbas were the de- 
sceridants of Abbas, an uncle of the Prophet. Abbas had 
always takeii a deej) interest iii the progress of Islam ; 
he was Mohammed’s companion when the famoUs 
“ Pledge of the Women ” was taken from the Medinites. 
But from some weakness of character or from policy, 
he did not embrace Islam definitely until about the 
time Mecca fell. He was, however, always treated with 
the greatest affection and consideration by Mohammed. 
The Prophet’s example was imitated by Abu Bakr, 
Omar, and Osman.. They dismounted if they met him 
walking; and not unfreąuently would accompany him 
to his residenee.* He died in a.h. 32,—according to 
some, two years later,—leaving four sons, Abdullah 


1 Sulaim&n ibn SurrSd, al-Muklitór, and Yeztd ibn Muhallel). 
* AbMa may be called the John of Oaunt of Mosiem history. 
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{AhuH Ahhds Abdullali ibn Ahhds), Fazl, Obaidullali, 
and Kaithan. Abdullali, better known iii liistory and 
tradition as Ibn Abb5,s, was boru at Mecca in a.c. 619, 
tliree years before the Hegira. He was iustructed in 
the Koran and jurisprudence by Ali himself. His 
reputation as a scholar and expouiuler of the Koran 
and of the decisions of the Caliphs stood so high that 
crowds flocked from all parts to hear his lectures. He 
gave public lessons one day in the week on the inter- 

ł 

pretation of the Koran ; aiiother day, on law; the third, 
on grammar; the fourth, on the liistory of the Arabs, 
-ki ; and the fifth oa poetry. He gave an 
impulse to the study and preseiwation of pre-Islamń* 
Arab literaturę and liistory by frequently quoting 
verses from the ancient poets to explain and illustrate 
the difficult and obscure passages of the Koran. He 
was wont to say, “ When you meet witli a difficulty iii 
the Koran, look for its solution in the poems of the 
Arabs, for these are the registers of the Arab nation.” * 
The steady and unvarying devotioii of Ibn AlibAs 
and his brothers to Ali was proverbial, All four 
brothers were present at “ the Battle of the Camel,” 
and at Saffin, Ibn Abb5,s, who was no less an accorii- 
plished soldier than a scholar, commanded the cavalry 
of Ali. He acted frequently as the envoy of the Caliph, 
and it was he whom Ali wanted to nominate as the 
representative of the House of Mohammed when forced 
by the refractory troops to refer the dispute betweeii 

^ Once he was asked how he had acquired his exten8ive knowledge; his 
reply was, “ By meaus of an inquimg tongue and an intelligeut heart” 
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Iłimself and Muawiyah to arbitration.^ Ibn Abb^s died 
ut T^yef of a broken heart, after the murder of Hussain, 
in A.H. 67, in the seventietli year of his age. His son, 
who was named Ali after the great Caliph, walkcd in 
the footsteps of his father in his zealous attachment to 
the children of Fatima. He died in a.h. 117, and was 
succeeded in the headship of his family by his son 
Mohammed. 

At this time, Persia, Irfik, and Hijaz, which had 
sulfered most from the atrociti^s of the Bani-Ommeyya, 
were lioneycombed by secret organisations for the sub- 
version of the hated family, The Banu-Abbas were 
the most active in the movement to subvert the Om- 
nieyyade rule, at first, perhaps, from a sincere desire 
to restore to the Fatimides their just rights, but after- 
wards in their own interests. Mohammed, the son of 
Ali ibn Abdullah, was the first to conceive the project 
of seizing the Caliphate for himself. He was a man of 
great ability and unbounded ambition. Wliilst work- 
iiig ostensibly for the Fatimides, he contrived gradually 
to establish the pretensions of his own family. He 
starled a new doctrine to justify the claims of his 
house to the Imamate : that on the murder of Hussain 
at Kerbela, the spiritual headship of IsMm was not 
transmitted to his surviving son Ali (Zain-ul-aabidln), 
but to Mohammed ibn al-Hanafiya, a son of the Caliph 
Ali by a different mother, whom he had married after 
the death of Fatima, belonging to the tribe of Hanifa; 
that upon his death the ofiice descended upon his son 

^ Shahrast&ni, Pt. i. p. 8$. 
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Hdshim, who liad assigned it formally to Mohammed 
ibn Ali ibn Abdullali. Tliis story received credence iii 
some quarters; but for the bulk of the people, who 
clung to the descendants of the Prophet, the ddis ^ of 
the Abbassides, afiirmed that they were working for the 
Ahl-i~hait. Ilitherto, the Abbassides had professed 
great devotion to the House of F&tima, and had 
ascribed all their movements as haviiig for their object 
the securing of justice for the descendants of Mohammed. 
The representatives and adherents of the Ahl-i-hait, 
little siispecting the treachery which lay behind their 
profession, extended to Mohammed ilm Ali and to his 
party the favour and protection which was needed to 
impress upon his action the sanetion of a recoguised 
authority. The attachment of the Persians to the 
Fatimide cause was due to historical and national 
associations. The Fatimides represented in their 
persons, through the daughter of Yezdjerd, the right 
to the throne of Irftn. From the first commencement 
of the Isłiimic preachings, Ali had extended the utmost 
consideration and friendship to the Persian converts. 
Selm5,n the Persian, one of the most notable disciples 
of the Prophet, was long the associate and friend of 
the Caliph Ali. After the battle of K^dessia, Ali used 
to devote his share of the prize-money to the redemp- 
tion of the captives, and repeatedly by his counsel 
induced Omar to lighten the burden of the subjects. 
The devotion of the Persians to his descendants was 
intelligible. Mohammed ibn Ali beguiled the Persians 

^ Mifisionaries or political agenta. 
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by preaching to them their approaching deliverance 
from the hated nile of their Arab oppressors. To tlie 
Yemenites settled in Khorasan, Fars, and other pro- 
vinces pf Tran, who were equally attached to the Ahl-i~ 
hait, and whose animosity against their old enemies, 
the desceudants of Modhar, was iiiflamcd by many 
recent injiiries, he proclaimed he was acting soldy on 
behalf of the Tmams of the House of Mohammed. He 
succeeded in winning over to his side Abu Muslim, 
the ablest generał of his time, and hitherto a devoted 
partisan of the cliildren of Ali. Before his death, which 
took place in 125 A.H., he named his sons Ibrahim, 
Abdullah Abu’l Abbas (surnamed Safifah), Abdullah 
Abu Jaafar (surnamed al-Mansur) as his successors, 
one after anotlier. 

The furious struggle which broke out about the 
middle of the eighth century between the Yemenites 
and Modharites in Khorasan was the signal for apply- 
inff the torch to the wełl-laid minę. Abu Muslim sent 
Word to his partisans in every city and village of the 
Province to raise at once the standard of revolt. The 
cause proclaimed was “ the rights of the Ahl-i-hait ” 
against the usurping Bani-Ommeyya. A short time 
previously, Yahya, a grandson of the Imam Ali Zain-ul- 
a5,bidin, had revolted and been killed, and his body 
w^as exposed, by the order of Merwan, upon a gibbet. 
Abfl Muslim ordered the remains of the young chief to 
be taken down and buried with every mark of respect; 
and his followers clothed themselyes in black in token 
of their sorrow, and their determination to avenge the 
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deatłi of Yahya ibn Zaid. From that day black became 
the distinguishing symbol of the Abbasside cause. 
And when the order went forth summoning the people 
to arms against the usurpers, the crowd, cłothed in 

I 

black, which flocked to the trysting-places showed the 
widespread character and streugth of the revolt. The 
gathering was to take place on the night of the 25th 
of RamazAn a.h. 127, and the people were to be 
summoned by large bonfires burnt on the tops of the 
hiłls. Vast mnltitudes poured from every ąnarter into 
Merv, where A bu Musliin was dwelling at the time. 
Ibrahim, who had succeeded Mohammed ibn Ali as the 
head of the Abbassides, was seized by Merwan and 
killed ; but before his death he had succeeded in 
passing to his second brother, Abdullah, a document 
assigning him the aiithority in accordancc with the 
testament of their father. Abd Muslim soon madę 
himself master of the whole of Khorasan, and marched 
his victorious troops towards Irdk. Nothing as yet was 
divulged as to the ultimate purpose of the movement. 
The Ahl-i-hait was the watchw’ord which rallied round 
the black standard all classes of people. Kufa sur- 
rendered at once. Hassan ibn Kahtaba, the lieutenant 
of Abu 'Muslim, entered the city at the head of his 
troops, and was joined at once by Abu Salma Jaafar 
ibn Sulaiman al-Khall41, “ who,” says the author of the 
Rouzat-us-Safd, “ was designated the vizier of the, de- 
scendants of Mohammed.” Apparently this man acted as 
the agent of the Fatimides, but without the formal sanc- 
tion of the head of the family. He was received with the 
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greatest consideration by tlie Abbasside generał, “ wlio 
kissed his haiid, and seated him in the place of honour,” ^ 
and told him that it was Abii Miislim’s orders that he 
should be obeyed in all things. Abu Salma’s vanity 
was flattered, but as yet he was wholly unaware of the 
Abbasside design. A proclamation was issued in the 
joint names of Abń Salma and Hassan ibn Kahtaba, 
inriting the inhabitants of Khfa to assemble the next 

O 

day at the Masjid-i-jdma (the public mo8que). The 
people flocked to tlie mosque expecting sonie announce- 
ment; but the plot had not yet thickened, and Hasshn 
and the other Abbasside partisaus considered the 
moment inopportune for the proclamation of their 
design. In the meantime, Abu’1 Abbiis, with his 
brother Abu Jaafar, had contrived to evade the 
Ommeyyade guards, and had arrived at Kufa, where 
they kept themsclves concealed, waiting for the next 
event of the drama. Abu Salma, who was still faithful 
to the masters he purported to serve, sent a message 
secretly to the Imś,m (Jaafar as-S4dik) to come and 
take up his right. The Imam, knowing well the naturę 
of Irakian Communications, burnt the missive unopened. 
But before any answer could reach Abu Salma he had 
already acceptcd Abu’l Abb5.s as the Caliph. He then 
issued a proclamation, still acting ostensibly in the 
name of the Ahl-i-hait, inviting the inhabitants, one 
and all, to assemble on the following day, which was a 
Friday, to elect a Caliph. On that day Kufa presented 
a strange aspect. Large crowds of people, clothed in 

1 Bouzat-ui-SafA ; Ibn-al-Atbir, vol. v. p. 312 et 8eq. 
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the Sabie garments of the Bani-AbbAs, were hastening 
from every ąuarter to tbe Maffjid-i-jdma to hear the 
long deferred announcement. In due time Abu Salma 
appeared on the scene, and, strangely, dressed in the 
same sombre black. Fe w, excepting the partisans of 
Abu’l Abbas, knew how he had come to sell himself to 
the Abbassidc cause. He preferred his head to the 
interests of his masters. After leading the prayers 
he explained to the assemblage the object of the meet- 
ing. Abu Muslim, he said, the defender of the Faith 
and the upholder of the right of the House, had hurled 
the Ommeyyades from the heights of their iniąuity; it 
was now necessary to elect an Im4m and Caliph ; there 
was nonę so eminent for piety, ability, and all the 
virtues requisite for the ofiice as Alm’l Abbfts Abdullah; 
and him he offered for the election of the people of his 
choice. Up to this time Abu Salma and the Abbassides 
were dubious of the impression on the people. They 
were afraid that even the Kufians might not view their 
treachery to the house of Ali with approbation. But 
the proverbial fickleness of the IrAkians was now 
proved. They had again and again risen in arms in 
support of the Fatimide cause, and as often betrayed 
those whom they had' pledged themselres to help or- 
whose help they had inyoked. Swayed by the passing 
whim of the moment, they had as often shown them- 
selyes to be traitors, as the defenders of truth. After 
the massacre of Kerbela they had been so struck with 
remorse that twenty thousand of them, after spending 
a night over the tomb of Hussain praying for forgive- 
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ness, had hiirled themselves against the serried legions 
of Yezid. But tlie remorse did not last long; fickle 
and turbułent, faithless and unreliable, Hajjaj-ibn- 
Yusuf, tlie veritable “ scourge of God,” had alone kept 
them in order. And now, no sooner had the words 
passed from the lips of Abh Salnia, j)roposing Abu’1 
Abbas as the Caliph, than tliey burst forth with loud 
acclamations of the takhtr ^ signifying their approval. 
A inessenger was sent in hastę to fetch Abul Abb4s 
from his concealment, and when he arrived at the 
mosque tliere was a frantic rush on the part of the 
multitude to take his hand and swear fealty. The 
election was complete. He ascended the pulpit, recited 
the khntha, and was henecforth the Imam and Caliph 
of the Moslems. Thus rosę the Abbassides to power on 
the popularity of the chilclren of Fatima, whom they 
repaid afterwards in a different coin. The greed of 
earthly power is the worst form of ambition. It has 
caused greater disasters to humanity than any other 
manifestation of hnman passion. It ncver hesitates as 
to the choice of means to attain its object; it uses 
indiscriminately both crime and virtue, the one to 
disguise its design, the other to acliieve its ends. It 
has even pressed religion into its service. Ambition 
disguised in the cloak of religion has been productive 
of fearful calamities to mankind. The popes of Eome, 
in their incessant endeavour to maintain unimpaired 
their temporal power, deluged the civilised world 
with human blood. The pontiffs of Isl4m, Abbasside, 

^ I.e. Alldho-Akbar, Ood is great 
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Egyptian, Fatimide, and Ommeyyade, seized witli 
avi,dity iipon the claim prepared by willing minions to 
supreme spiritual and teniporal rule, and in tbeir desire 
to maintain the nndivided allcgianóe of their subjects, 
caiised eqnał hloodshed and strife in the bosom of Islfim. 

The early Abbassidc Caliphs were men of great ability, 
and possessed of vast foresight and statesmanship. 
From the moment they were raised to the Caliphate by 
the acelamation of the people of Kufo, they directed 
tlieir whole energy towards eonsolidating the spiritual 
and temporal power in tlieir hands, and to give shape 
and consistency to tłie doctrine of divlne sanction to 
popular election. Ilenceforth it became a point of 
vital importance to disavow the principle of apostolical 
succession by dcscent, and to make the election by the 
people almost sacramental. 

During Saffah’8 ^ reign, Abu Muslim enjoyed some 
consideration, but the king-raaker was hated and 
suspected for his ill - eoncealed Fatimide proclivities. 
Under Saifoh’s successor he was accused of heresy— 
stigraatised with the opprobrious epithet of ZendiJc'^ 
—and killed. The pure and unsullied lives of the 
leading representatives of the House of Mohammed, the 
extreme veneration in* which they were held by the. 
people, frequently evoked the jealousy of the Abbassides, 
and exposed the children of Fatima to periodic out- 

^ Abul Abbas Abdullah receiyed the title of Saflf&h, “ blood-spiller,” or 
“ sanguinary,” on accoimt of his imsparing iise of the sword against his 
enemies; one of his siiccessors (Mutazid VilMh) received the title of SaflF&h- 
i-S&ni (Saff&h IL), and the Ottoman, Selim I., borę the same designation. 

* I,e, a Magian, Guebre, from Zmd. 
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bursts of persecution. HArun destroyed the Barmekides, 
who were the bułwarks of his empire and had madę 
for him the famę which he so largely appropriated, 
solely on suspicion of conspiracy with the Fatimides. 
This State of aifairs lasted until the reign of Abdullah 
al-M^mim, the noblcst Caliph of the house of AbbS,s, 
who, on his accession to the Caliphate, resolved to 
restore to the children of Fatima their just rights. 
He accordingly named Ali ibn MOsa, surnamed Reza 
(“the acceptable or agreeable”), the eighth Im4m of 
the Fatimides, as his suceessor, and gave his sister 
Hmm-ur-Fazl in marriage to this prince. He also 
abandoned the black, the Abbasside colour, in favour of 
the green, which was the recognised standard of the 
Fatimides.^ Ali ibn Miisa ar-Reza was poisoned by the 
infuriated Abbassides, and Mamun was forced to resume 
the black aa the colour of his house. The tolerance 
shown by him to the Fatimides was continued by 
his two immediate successors (Mutassim and Wiisick).® 
The accession of Mutawwakkil was tlie signal for a new 
and fierce persecution, which lasted during the whole 
fifteen years of a reign signalised by gross cruelty and 
debauchery. He was succeeded by his son Muntassir, 
whose first care was to restore the tombs of Ali and 
Hussain, destroyed by Mutawwakkil, and to re-establisli 
the sacredness of their memory so wantonly outraged 
by his father. The sagacity of this Caliph was imitated 

^ The Fatimides had adopted green, the colour of the Prophet, as the 
symbol of their cause; the Band-Ommcyya, the white; and the Band- 
Abb&s, black. 

^ M 4 tassim-Vill&h (Mohammed) and W£lsick b^ill&h (H&rńn). 
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by his successors, and sonie degree of toleration was 

thenceforward extended to the Shiałis. In the year 

334 A.H. (a.c. 945) Muizuddowla (the Deilemite), of the 

House of Buwnih, l)ecame the Mayor of the Pałace at 

Bagdad. An enthusiastic partisan of the Fatimides, 

he entertaincd at one time the design of deposing the 

Abbasside Caliph Muti-ullah, and placing in his stead 

some scion of the house of Ali, but was restrained by 

niotives of policy from carrying this project into eflfect. 

Muizuddowla also iiistitutcd the Ycmn-i-cuisMra, 

the day of mcjurning, in conimemoration of the martyr- 

doin of Hussain and liis family on the plains of "Kerbela. 

In the year A.ii. G45 (a.c. 1247), under Mustassim 

b’illiih, another fierce persecution of the Shiahs broke 

out, the consecpiences of which proved in the end 

disastrous to Saraconic ciyilisation, engulfing in one 

(tommon ruin the Western Asians. Impelled by the 

perfidious counsels of the fanatics who surrounded him, 

this imbecile pontiff of the Sunni Church doomed the 

entire małe popułation of the Shiahs to massacre. By 

■ 

a terrible edict, which reminds us of the fate of the 
Ałbigenses and tłie Huguenot, he permitted the ortho- 
dox to płunder the goods, demołish the łiouses, ravage 
the fiełds, and reduce • the womeii and chiłdren of the* 
Shiahs to słavery. This atrocious conduct brought 
upon the iłł-fated city of Bagdad the arms of the 
avenging Hułaku, the grandson of Chenglz. For three 
days the Tartar chief gave up the town to rapine 
and słaughter. On the third day the thirty*seventh 
Caliph of the house of Abb^s was put to death with 
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every circums tance of ignominy; and so cnded the 
Abbasside dynasty I ^ 

Until the time of Muawiyah the adherenta of the 
Ahl-i-hait * had not assumed or adopted any distinctive 
appellation. They were known simply as the Banu- 
Hashim. Tliere was no difference between the Bani- 
F4tima and Bant - Abbi\s; they were all connected 
with each other by the closest ties of blood. After 
Mu4wiyah’s seizure of the sovereign power the 
followers of the House of Mohammed began to cali 
themselves Shiahs (adherents) and their enemies 
either Nawdsib (rebels) or Khcmdrij (insurgcnłs 
or deserters).^ The Ommeyyades called themselyes 
Amawis (children of Orameyya). As yet the name 
of Ahl - i - Sunnat - wa Jamdet was wholly unknown.' 
Under Mansfir and Hririm this designation first came 
into existence. In the tenth century a member of the 
house of Ali wrested Egypt from the Abbassides, and 
established a dynasty which ruled over that country 

^ A scion of the lioiise of Abbas e.seaped into Egypt, and the titnlai* 
(•.aliphate flourishecl there until the Ottonmn Selim obtained a reiiuncia- 
tion in his favoiir from the last of the Abbassides. 

2 The Ahl4-hait, “ People of the House ’’ (of Mohammed), is the designa¬ 
tion usually given to Fdtima and Ali and their children and descendants. 
This is the ńame by which Ibn-i-Khaldńn invariably designates them, and 
their followers and disciples, the Shialis or adherents of the People of the 
House. San4i represents the generał feeling with which the descendants 
of Mohammed were regarded in the foliowing verses : 

^ ^ ł J ^ dU I Cpi) 

• ® The name of Khaw&rij was especially given to the troops who 
deserted Ali at Dftniat-uj-Jand&l and fornied a confederacy hostile to 
leldm, and was afterwards app^ed to those who adopted thus pernicioiis 
doctrines. See post. 
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and Syria until the rise of Saladin. The anathemaa 
which the Caliphs of Bagdad and Cairo hurled at each 
other, the multitudinous traditions which were uii- 
earthed to demolish the claims of the one and the 
other, and the futwas emanating from the doctors of the 
two caliphates, accentuated the strife and bitterness of 
partisans. Saladin overthrew the Fatimide dynasty iii 
Egypt, and restored the predominance of the Sunni 
Church in Eaętern Africa. Yarious other branches of 
the Bani-Fatima, however, succeeded in establishing the 
supremacy of their family in different parts of the two 
continents.’^ The Asnd-aasharias ^ alone, the followers 
of the saintly linams, who reprehended the use of 
force, and who claimed and exercised only a spiritual 
dominion, maintained an attitude of complete with- 
drawal from temporal interests, until Shah Ismail the 
great SelFavian monarch madę Asnd-aaAiariaiam the 
State religion of Persia. Himself a philosopher and a 
Sufi,® he perceived in the sympathy and devotion of 
the people to the House of Mohammed, whose deseend- 
ant he was, a means of national awakening and 
consolidation. Since then Asnd-aashaHaism is the 
national church of Persia. 

The Bahmani and AMil Shahi dynasties of Southern 
India which Aurungzeb overthrcw, thus paving the 

^ Besides the Band-Fatima of Egypt other branches of Fatimides have 
ruled uiider the different denominations of Anieer, Imam, Sharif, and 
Caliph in different jarts of the Mussulman world, such as the Banfi- 
Ukhaydur, the Band-Masa, the Band-Kitadah at Mccca, the Band-Taba- 
Taba in Northern Yeraen, the Band-Ziydd in Southern Yemen, and the 
Band Idris in Morocco. 

* See post. * Hence the name of the dynasty. 
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way for the rise of the Mahratta marauders whom the 
Bahmani sovereigiis had kept in check with an iron 
hand, were attached to the doctrines of the Im4ms. 
Such has been the political fate of the Fatimides, which 
has left its impress on their doctrines. 

* 

The title of the Bani-Abbas to the spiritual and 
temporal headship of Isliiin was founded on hiat 
or nominał election. Since SaflFahs accession, the 
Abbassidc Caliphs had taken the precaution of obtain- 
ing dufing their lifetime the fealty of the chiefs for 
their intendcd successors. And it became necessary to 
impress on the doctrine of election a sanctity derived 
from precedent and ancient practice. The rise of the 
Fatimides in Egypt, their persistent endeavour to wrest 
the dominion of the East from the Caliphs of Bagdad, 
madę it douł)ly necessary to controvert the pretensions 
of the children of Fatima, and to give form and con- 
sistency to the ()rthodox doctrines recognising the 
Abbasside Pontiifs as the spiritual chiefs of Islam. ^ 


^ Adsldii al-Bassasiri, a {General in tlie service of tlie ALbassides, but an 
a<lliereut of tlie Egyptian Fatimides, droye al-Kaim-ba-amr ilUb, the then 
Calipli of Bagdad, from the city, and compelled hini to take refiige with 
tlie phylarch of the Arabs (the Ameer-i-arab, a title analogous to the 
Eel-Khdni of Persia), imtil restored by Toghrul the father of Alp ArsUn 
and the foiinder of the Seljukide dynasty. During the whole of this 
period the Kkutba was read in Bagdad itself in the name of the Fatimide 
Caliphs. The Khiitba is the name giyen to the sermon pronounced on 
Fridays from the pulpits of the great mosąues in all Mosiem countries; it 
begins by a declaration of God’s attributes and unity, and, an inyocation 
of His blessings upon the Prophet, his family, and successors; then 
follows a prayer for the reigning Caliph and for the prince who exercise8 
civil power in the State?* The right of being named in tlie Khutba and 
that of coiniiig money are two of the principal priyileges possessed by the 
temporal sovereign, and the special marks of his legitimacy* 
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Every corner of Ir4k and Hijdz was ransacked for 
traditións in support of the right of tlie house of Abtós. 
The doctors of law were required to formulate the 
principles of orthodoxy in explicit terms; and gradually 
the grand superstructure of the Sunni cHurch was 
raised on the narrow foundations of Abbasside self- 
interest. Much of the success of the doctors and 
legists who assisted in the growth and development 
of Sunnism was due to the Manichseism of the 
Egyptian Fatimides. The naturę of their doctrines, 
which were at variance with the teachings of both the 
Shiah Im5,nis and the Sunni doctors; the assassinations 
of the best men committed at the instance of Hassau 
Sabah (“the Old Man of the Mountain”); the disin- 
tegrating character of the heresies, which under the 
influence of the ancient Chaldseo-Magism had sprung 
up in yarious quarters, and which were subversive of all 
order and morality,—added greatly to the strength of 
a system which formed, in the opińion of the masses, 
a bulwark against the enemies of Islam. The Shiah 
Im4ms strongly condemned the impious or communistic 
doctrines of the antitypes of M4ni and Mazdak, but 
they lacked the power, even if willing to use it, 
to suppress heresy or enforce uniformity. Sunnism, 
associated with the temporal power of the Abbasside 
Caliphs, possessed the means and used it, and won the 
sympathy and acceptance of all who cared little about 
thD disputes on the abstract question of apostolical 
descent. 

Until the rise of the House of Abb&s there was little 

2g 
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or no difFerence between the assertors of tlie right of 
the Ahl-i-hait to the pontificate and the upholders of 
the right of the people to elect their own spiritual and 
temporal chiefs. The people of Hij^z and the Medinite 
Ans4r especially, who were so ruthlessly destroyed ty 
the Ommeyyades, whilst they insisted on the principle of 
election, abhorred the injustiee done to the children of 
Fatima. After the murder of Hussain, a cry^of horror 
had gone forth from the heart of Islam, and the people 
of the holy cities had risen in arms against the tyrant, 
and suffered bitterly for it. The adherents of the Ahl- 
i-hait and the followers of the first three Caliphs 
together underwent fearful crueltics in the cause of the 
(iommon Faith. But when it became necesaary for 
dynastie reasons to create a gulf between the two 
parties, the elements óf divergence came ready to hand 
on both ^ides. Their doctrinal and legał differences 
l)egan from this time to assume the type and propor- 
tions they retain at the present moment. 

During the enlightened nile of M&mim and of his 
two immediate successors, when humanitarian science 
and philosophy influenced the conceptions of all classes 
of society, there was a break in the development of the 
Sunni Church. With the exception of this period 
the entire duration of the Abbasside Caliphate^ was 
occupied in the consolidation of its dogmas. The 
Church and State were linked together; the Całiph 
was the Imś,m -— temporal chief as well as spiritual 
head. The doctors of law and religion were his 

’ Froin'750 A.c. to 1252 a.c. 
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seryants. He presided at tlie convocations, and 
guided their decisions. Hence the solidarity of tlie 
Sunni church. Many of tlie sects ^ into whicli it was 
originally split up łiave gradually disappeared, but it is 
still divided into four principal denominations, differing 
from each otlier on many questions of dogma and 
ritual. Their differences may perliaps be likened to 
those existing between the Koman Catholic and the 
Greek, Armenian, and Syrian ortliodox churches. 

Shiahism, on the otlier hand, shows how the Church 
and the State have become dissociated from each otlier, 
and how the “ Expounders of the Law ” have assumed, 
at least among a section, the authority and position of 
the clergy in Christeiidom. The freedom of judgment, 
which in Protestantism has given birth to one hundreil 
and eighty sects, has produced an almost parallel re- 
sult in Shiahism, and the immense diversity of opinion 
within the church itself is due to the absence of a 
controlling temporal power, compelling uniformity at 
the point of the sword. 

The question of the Tm^mate,.^ or the spiritual head- 

^ According to Imdni Jaafar Tńsi (quote(l \n tlie Dabułtni), tlie Suiiiiis 
were originally dividecl into siicty-five sects. 

A very good definition of the word “ IinS-in ” is given hy Dr. Percy 
Badger: “The word ‘Im4m^ comes from ari Arabie rooi signifying to 
aini at, to folio w after, most of the derivatives of which p^rtake, inore or 
less, of that idea. Thus Imam means, primarily, an exemplar, or one 
whose example ought to be imitated. It is applied in that seiise, 
to Molianirned, as being the leader and head of the Musliina 
i 11 civil and religious matters, and also to the Khalifahs, or legitiinate 
Successarsy as his representatives in both capacities. It is also given—in 
its religious import only—to the heads of the four orthodox sects, namelj^, 
the el-Hanafy, esh-Sh&fa’iy, el-M&liky, and el-H&nbaly ; and, in a morę 
restricted sense still, to the ordinary functionary of a mosque who leads 
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ship of the Mussulman commonwealth, is henceforth the 
chief battle-ground of the two sects.^ The Shiahs holcl 

O 

that the spiritual heritage bequeathed by Mohammed 
devolved on Ali and his descendants. They naturally 
repudiate the authority of the Jarruiet (the people) to 
elect a spiritual head who should supersede the right- 

iii the daily i)rayers of tlie coiigret?ation,—an oflice usually conferred on 
individiials of reputed piety, wlio are reniovable by tlie Ndzirs ov 
wardeiis, and who, with their einployinent and salary, lose the title also.” 

“ The term is used in tlie K(trś,n to indicate the Book, or Scriptures, or 
record of a people ; also, to designate a teacher of religion. Hence, most 
probably, its adoption by the Mnslims in the latter sense. ‘ Wheii the 
Lord tried Abraham with certain words, which he fnlfilled, He said, 1 
have madę thee an Imiim to the people.’ Again, refcrring to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, ‘ We have madę them Imams, that they may direct others 
atour comniaiid.’ And again, ‘We delivered to Moses the Book, therefore 
be not in doubt of his reeeption thereof, and we ordained it to be a guide 
iinto the children of Israel. And we appointed sonie of them to be 
Imśiins, to direct the people according to our command.’ ”—Badger’s Imama 
and Seyyids of Oiaan, App. A. 

^ “ The (luestion of the Imamate fonns a siibject of controversy,” says 
MasAdi, “between the followers of differeiit sects, iiarticularly between 

those who adhere to the doctrine of appointment, J ^ ^ 

followers of the doctrine of election, The defenders 

of the doctrine of appointment are the Iniainias, who form 

a section of the adherents, Shiahs of Ali-ibn Abi T^lib and his 

lioly children (by Fcitima) They believe that God 

does not leave mankind at any time without a maii who maintains the 
religion of God (and acts as their Imftm). Siich men are either jMophets 
or their legates. The doctrine of election is defended by a section of the 

Khaw&rij the Marjias by many of those who adrnił 

ihe łraditions and the generally received opinions {AhUi-Snnnat)^ by sonie 

of the Miitazalas, and‘by a section of the Zaidias, They 

believe that it is the will of Goil and His Prophet that the nation should 
choose a man amongst themselves, and make him their Im&m, for there 
are times when (Jod does not send a legate. The Shiahs consider such 
Imdins as usurpers of the dignity.”— 
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ful claims of the Propłiet’s family. According to tlie 
Shiahs, therefore, the Imamate descends by diviiie 
appointment in the apostolical liiie. The Im&m, be- 
sides being a descendant of the Prophct, must possess 
certain ąualities,—he must be Maasihm or sinless, bear 
the purest and most unsullied character, and must be 
distinguished above all other men for truth and purity. 

I 

It is not proper, nor could it be the intention of the 
Almighty, they argue, that a mań whose character is 
not unimpeachable should have the direction of the 
human conscience. Humań ehoice is fallible, as is 
proved ])y the history of mankind; and the people 
]iave often accepted the worst men for their leaders. 
God could never havc left the religious nceds of raan to 
his unaided faculty. If an IraS.m be needed, he must 
be one whom the conscience must accept. Accordingly 
they declare that if the choice of an Im4m be left to 
the community, it would be subversive of all morality ; 
and consequently the spiritual guidance of mankind has 
been entrusted to divinely-appointed persons.^ 

, According to the SuDnis, the Im^raate is not re- 

^ “It is iicither tlie beauty of tlic Rovereij:;n,” aays Ibn-i-Khald(iii, 
“nor his great learning, perspicacity, nor any other personal accoin- 
jdishment wliich is useful to his siibject. . . . The sovereign exist8 for 
the good of his people/^ “The necessity of a ruler/’ continues this 
reinarkable writer, whose keenness of observation was equalled by 
his yersatility, “arises from the fact that human beings have to live 
togethcr, and iinless there is soine one to niaintain order, society would 
break to pieces. A teniporal sovereign only enforces such orders as 
are promulgated by inan, but the laws framed by a divinely-in8pired 
legislator have two objects in view —the Inioitil as well as social 
well-being of mankind. The Caliph is the Vicar and Lieutenant of 
the Prophet. He is morę than a temporal niler, lie is a spiritual 
chief as well. The Caliph is tliiis dcsignated the Iin^m, his position 
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• __ 

stricted to the family of Mohammed. But no one can 

be elected to the oflSce unless he is a Koreishite.^ The 
Im4m need not be just, virtuous, or irreproachable 
{Mfmsilm) in his life, nor need he be the most excellent 
or eminent being of his time j-bJi ; so long as 
lie is free, adult, sane, and possessed of the capacity to 
attend to the ordinary ajffairs of State, he is qualified 
for election. Another doctrinc in which they agree 

with the (/hurch of Romę was fuli of momentous 

/ 

consequence8 to Islam. They hołd that neither the 
vices nor the tyranny of the Imam would justify his 
deposition; “ nor does the perversity or evil conduct 


l)eing similar to that of the leader of the congregation at the public 
prayers.” 

“This establishment of an Imam/’ contiiiues Ihn-i-KhaldAn, ‘‘is a 
niatter of obligation. The law which declares its necessity is founded 
Oli the generał accord of the comiianions of tlie Prophet. The Im&ni is 
the spiritual head, whilst the Caliph or Sułtan represents the teniporal 
power.” 

^ There is gieat difference of opinion, however, on this point. Ibn-i- 
Khaldón, being a Spaniard liimself, maintained that it was not necessary 
for the Imam to be a Koreishite ; and many Suniii doctors have held the 
same view. The Sultans of Tiirkey have sińce the time of Selim L, the 
father of Solyinan tlie Magnificent, assiimed the title of Caliph. They 
base their title upon a renunciation of the Caliphate and Im&mate in 
favour of Selim by the last Abbasside Caliph of Egypt, whom the 
MamMke Sultans were inaintaining at Cairo as a shadow of the past. 
When Akbar assuined the title of hndin^i-addily it was under a futwa 
signed by the leading Mullas. ' 

2 In spite of this doctrine, promulgated at the order of tyrants anxious 
to avoid the penalty of their oppression, the people have never approved 
of it entircly. Under the Ommeyyade Walid, siirnamed for his rices 
(the Fddky the wicked) they roso, in revolt and deposed him. Siinilarly, 
when the iniąiiities of Mutawwakkil (the Abbasside) became intolerable, 
he was deposed by his own son, Muntassir the Good. The history of the 
Ottoman Turks contains many examples of the people rising in revolt 
against a vicious or iiicapable sovereign, the last being under the un- 
happy Abdul Aziz, 
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of tłie Im^m or those who preside at the public divine 
service invalidate the prayers of the Faithful.^ 

They also hołd that the Imamate is indivisible, and 
that it is not lawfuł to have two Imams at one and the 
same time. As Christianity could yield obedience to 
but one Pope, so the Mosiem world could yield obedi¬ 
ence to but one lawful Caliph. But as three Popes 
have often pretended to the triple crown,* so have 
three Caliphs laid claim to the supreme rule of three 
portions of the earth. After the destruction of the 
Ommeyyade power in Asia a member of that house 
succeeded in setting up a Caliphate in Spain, whilst the 
family of Abb^s exercised it on the banks of the Tigris, 
and that of Fiitima on those of the Nile. The fact 
that at yarious times two or three soyereigns have 
assumed the title of Im4m and Caliph simultaneously, 
has given rise to an opinion that the rule of indivisi- 
bility applies ohly to one and the same country, or to 
two countries contiguous to each other; but when 
the countries are so far apart that the power of one 
Im4m cannot extend to the other, it is lawful to elect a 

\ 

^ Against tliis cloctrinc therc is iiow a widespread rcvolt in the Sunni 
Church; the Ghair-M\ikallidtnj whoin we shall describe later, holding that 
if the Im&m is not chaste in his life the prayers of the congregation are 
invalid. 

® As formerly, the Ommeyyades, the Abbassides, and the Fatimides 
reigned contemporaneously at Grenada, Bagdad, and Cairo; so at the 
present day the sovereigns of the house of Kajar and Osm&n possess the 
dignity of Caliph at Teheran and Constantinople, and the rulers of 
Morocco in West Africa. It must b^ said, however, that the Sułtan of 
Turfcey,Hie ,custodian of the holy cities, and the holder of the insignia of 
the Caliphhłtó,—the banner, the sword, and the inantle of the Prophet,— 
has the best 4 ;laim to the dignity. 
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second Imdm. Tlie Imam is the patron and syndic of 
{ill Mussulmans, and the guardian of their interests 
during their lives as well as after their death. He is 
yested with the power to nominate his successor, 
subject to the approval of the Moslems. As the office 
is for the temporał and spiritual benefit of the com- 
munity, the nomination is dependent on the choice of 
the people.* 

It might have been expected that persecution would 
keep the Shiahs imited among themselyes; but although 
all were agreed on the question that the supreme pon- 
tificate of Islam is confined to the linę of the Prophet, 
many of them fell away froni the recognised heads of 
the family,vand attached themselyes from design or 
predilection to other members of the House. Whilst 
the acknowledged Imdms and their disciples liyed in 
holy retirement, the others found leisure amidst their 
foreign hostilities for domestic quarrels. They preached, 
they disputed, they suffered. 

Shahristani divides the Shiahs into fiye sects, yiz. 
the Zaidia, the Ismailia, the Asna-Aashana or 
Imamia, the Kaisdnia, and the Ghdllia or Ghulldt. 
As a matter of fact, howeyer, as we shall show here- 
after, some of these sects, and especially the branches 
into which they bifurcated, had, excepting in a morę or 
less exaggerated attachment to Ali, nothing in common 
with Shiahism proper.' On the contrary, they deriyed 
their origin from sources other than Islamie. 

The Zaidias, says Shahristóni, are the followers of 

* Ibn-i-Khaldan. 
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Zaid,-Son of Ali II. (Zain-ul-A^bidin), son of Hussain. 
They affirm that the Im&mate descended from Ali to 
Hassan, then to Hussain; from Hussain it devolved 
upon Ali II. (Zain-ul-Aabidin); and from liim it de¬ 
scended to Zaid, and not, as is lield by tłie Asnd- 
Aasharias, and, in fact, by most Moslems, to Moham¬ 
med al-BA,kir. In tlieir doctrines tliey closely approach 

I 

the Ahhi-Sunnat They hołd that the people have the 
right of choosing from among the descendants of the 
Prophet who should be tlieir spiritual head, combining 
thus the principle of election with the principle which 
restricts the Imfimate to the family of Mohammed. 
They also affirm that it is lawful to elect the mafzM 
{the less eminent) whilst the afzal {the most eminent) 
is present. As a consequence of this principle, they 
accept the Imitmate of the first thrce Caliphs, whose 
pontificate is generally disclaimed by the other Shiahs. 
They hołd that though Ali was the most eminent of all 
the Companions of the Prophet, and by right of descent 
as well as by his qualities entitled to the Imń.mate, yet 
for reasons of policy, and to allay the disorders which 
had broken out upon the death of the Prophet, to settłe 
the minds of the people and to compose the differences 
among the tribes, a. man of a maturer age was required 
to fili the Office. Besides, owing to the struggle in which 
Ali had been engaged in defence of the Faith, the 
feeling of retaliation was strong in the bosom of those 
who had fought against Isl4m, and who had been only 
recently reduced to subjection; and these people would 
not wilfińgly have bowed before the grandeur of Ali. 
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They hołd that thc same reason applies to the election 
of Omar.^ Their acceptance of the ImUmate of the first 
two Caliphs brought upon the Zaidias the name of 
Raiudjiz, or Dissenters, by the othcr Shiahs. Another 
doctrine held l)y thera is too important not to notice. 
They maintain that in addition to piety, truth, know- 
ledge, and innocence or sinlessness, ąualities required 
by the Sliiahs proper for the pontifical office, the Im^m 
should possess bravery, and the capacity to assert by 
fo7'ce of arras his right to the Iraamate. The Im4ni 
Mohammed al-Bakir, who had succeeded his father 
Ali II., maintained that the use of force was repre- 
hensible. Zaid differed from his brother in this opiniom 
He rosę in arms against thc tyrants in tlie reign of 
Hisham ibn Abdul Malik (the Ommeyyade), and was 
killed in the neiglibourhood of Kufa. He was sue- 
ceeded by Yahya, his son, who followed the example 
of his father, and, against tlie a(]vice of Im4m Jaafar 
as-SS-dik, proceeded to assert his right by force of arms, 
He collected a large following in Khorasan, but was 
defeated and killed by one of the generals of Hishdm. 

On the death of Yahya, the Imdmate, say the 
Zaidias, passed to another member of the family, 
Mohammed ibn Abdullah, surnamed al-Nafs-uz-zahiya 
(“ the Pure Soul ”). Mohammed assumed the title of 
Mahdi, and rosę in arms in Hijaz against the Abbasside 
Mansur. He was defeated and killed at Medlna by 
Is^ ibn BahS,n. He was succeeded by his brother 
Ibrahlm, who lost his life similarly in a -yain struggle 

f 

, ^ Shahrist4ni, Pt. i. p. lid. 
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against tlie Abbassides. Isa, anotlier brother, who also 
endeavoured to assert his claims by force, was seized 
by Mansur, and imprisoned for life. After mentioning 
these facts, Shahristani adds tliat “ whatever befell them 
was prognosticated by Jaafar as-SMik, who said that 
temporal dominion was not for their family, but that 
the Imś.mate was to be a toy in the hands of the 
Abbassides.” 


According to a brancli of tlie Zaidias, the Imdmate 
passed from Ibrahim to Idris, the founder of the Idrisido 
dynasty in Mauritania { 1 and of the city of 

Fez. After the fali of the Idrisides, the Zaidias became 


disorganised, but members of this sect are still to be 
found in differcut parts of Asia and Africa. A branch of 
the Zaidias ruled in Tabristan for a long time. The 


Zaidias, according 


to Shahristani, were divided into 


four subsections, viz. th^Jdrudias, Sulaimdnias, Taha- 


Has, and Sdlehias. They differ from each other about 
the devolution of the Imślmate from Zaid’8 grandson. 
The Jdnidias, who* upheld the claims of Mohammed 
Nafs-uz-zakiya in supersession of Isa, suffered bitterly 
under Mansur. The Sulaimanias were named after 


their founder, Sulaiman ibn Jaris, who declared that the 
Imśmate depended upon the consensus of the people ; 
. . . “ that the Im^mate is not intended for regulating 
religion or for the acquisition of a knowledge of the 
Deity, or of His unity or the laws which He has madę 
for the government of the world, for these are acquired 
through Eeason. The Im&mate is intended for the 
govemment of the earth, inflicting punishments on 
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wrong-doers, dealing out justicś, and defending the 
State. It is not necessary for the Imam to be afzal. 

. . .” “A section of the Ahl-i-Sunnat hołd similar 
opinions, for they say that it is not required for the 
Im4m to 1)6 learned or a Mujtahid, so long as he is 
wise and has some one with him capable of expounding 
the law.” ‘ The Sulaimtnias and the Sdlehias agree 
in accepting the Imamate of the first two Caliphs; 
the latter łiold that Ali, havlng himself abandoned his 
preferential claim in favour of Abu Bakr and Omar, 
the people have no right to question their Imamate; 
but as regards Osman they are in doubt, for they say 
“ when we see how hc travailcd for the support of the 
Bani Ommeyya, we find his cliaracter different from the 
other SaJuiba.” 

The Ismailias, also sometimes called Sehiftn (Seve- 
7icrs),^ derive their naraes from Ismail, a son of Imam 
Jaafar as-Sadik, who predeceased liis father. They 
hołd that upon the death of ImA,m Jaafar as-S4dik, 
the Imdmate devolved on Ismaifs son, Mohammed 
(sumamed al-Makt/lm,^ the hidden or unrerealed), 
and not on Jaafar’s son, Musa al-Kazim^ as believed 

> SliahristS-ni, Pt. i. pp. 119, 120. 

2 Because they acknowledge only seven Imfims—(1) Ali, (2) Ha.sfian, 
(3) Hussain, (4) Ali II., (5) Mohammed al-Bakir, (6) Jaafar as-SMik (the 
True), and (7) Ismail. ' 

* So called, says Makrisi, l^ecause his followers kejit him ‘^concealed” 
to escape the pereecution of the Ahbassides. Ismail was the eldest son of 
Irndni Jaafar as-Sftdik, and a man of sweet disposition and engaging 
inanners, and, according to Makrisi, had a considerable following in 
Yeiuen, in Ketama, and the African provinces. During the lifetime of 
Isniairs mother, says Shahristdni, the Im4m Jaafar never had any other 
wife, like the Prophet with Khadijah and Ali with F&tima.” 
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by the Asnd-Aashanas and generally by the other 
Moslems. Mohammed al-Maktihm was succeeded, ac- 
cording to the Ismaiłias, by Jaafar al-Mussadah 
whose son, Mohammed al-Hahih, was the last of the 
un revealcxl Imdms. 

His son, Abu Mohammed Abdullah, was the founder 
of the Fatimide dynasty which ruled Northern Africa 
for three centuries. He had been thrown into prison 
by the Alibasside Caliph, Mutazid-bhllah Saffah II., but, 
escaping from his dungeon at Segelmessa, he appeared 
in Barbary, where he assumed the title of ObaiduUah 
and Mahdi {the promised Guide). Followers gathered 
round him from all sides, and, assisted by a Sufi, he 
soon overtłirew the Aglabites, who were ruling the 
African provinces in the name of the Caliphs of Bagdad, 
and founded an empire which extended from Mauri- a.c. 908 

296a.h. 

tania to the connnes of Egypt. One of liis successors 
(Maad Abfi Temim), al-Mtdz-le-dtn-illdh {Exalter 'joa 
the Faith of God), wrested Egypt and a portion of Syria 
from the Abbassides. Muiz, to mark his victory over 
the enemies of his House, founded Cairo {Misr-al- 
Kdhira, the Yictorious City), and removed his Capital 
from Mahdia, near Kairw4n, established by ObaiduUah 
al-Mahdi, to the new city. At this time his dominious 
included, besides the whole of Northern Africa, the 
islands of Sardinia and Sicily. He founded in Cairo the 
iuosque of al-Azhar {Jdma-al-azhar, the mosque of 
Jlowers), a vast public library, and several colleges, 
and endowed them richly. At these colleges students 
received instruction in grammar, literaturę, the inter- 
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pretation of the Koran, jurisprudence, medicine, mathe- 
matics, and history. “ The distinctive character of his 
reign,” says the historian, “was justice and modera- 
tion.” 1 

Almost all the accoimts we possess of the Egyptian 
Fatimides have come down to us from hostile sources. 
Since Jouhcr, the generał of Muiz, conquered Egypt 
and Syria from the Caliphs of Bagdad, there was an 
incessant struggle between the two Caliphates as to the 
łegitimacy of their respective titles, The hołd whicłi 
the cłaim of the Fatimides to be descended from 
Mohammed enabłed them to acquire over the peopłe, 
gave rise to an unceasing desire on the part of the 
Abbassides to annihiłate the genuineiiess of their rivałs’ 
geneałogy, and to impress on the worłd tłie anti-Isłamic 
character of the doctrines adopted by them, In the 
reign of Kddir-b’iłłałi, a secret assembłage of the doctors 
of the ław was hełd at Bagdad at the instance of tłie 

O 

frightened Całiph, to fułminate against the Fatimides 
an anathema decłaring that they were not tłie genuinc 
descendants of FUtima. The Fatimides, on tłieir side, 
repłied by a counter-anathema, signed by tłie łeading 
doctors of Cairo, among them many belonging to the 
MMiki and Shdfei pęrsuasions. In spite, however, of 
the doubts thrown on their łegitimacy by the Abbassidc 

^ Marcel. Tlie orthodoK Jamal-ud-din bin Togra-bardi (in liis Manred’ 
uUlatafet^ iłlkJJł says, ^‘tliough Muiz was a schismatic, be was 
wise, learned, generoiis, and just to bis subjects,” 
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doctors, great historians like Makrfsi, Ibn Khaldón, 
and Abulfeda have accepted the genuineness of tlie 
claims of the Fatimides. 

Makrisi is extremely outspoken on the subject, and 
plainly charges the partisans of the Banl-Abb^s with 
misrepresentation and forgery. Dealing with the 
Abbasside statement that Obaidullah al-Mahdi was not 
a descendant of Mohammed, he goes on to say “ a little 
examination of facts will show that this is a fabrica- 
tion. The descendants of Ali, the son of Abu Taleb, 
at that time were nnmerous, and the Shiahs regarded 
them with great veneration. What was it then that 
could have induced their partisaiis to forsake them, the 

K. 

descendants of Mohammed, and to recognise in their 
stead as ImSm a descendant of the Magi, a man of 
Jewish origin! No man, unless absolutely devoid of 
common sense, would act thus. The report that 
Obaidullah al-Mahdi was by descent a Jew or a Magi 
owes its origin to the artifices of the feeble Abbasside' 
princes, who did not know how to rid themselves of the 
Fatimides, for their power lasted without interruption 
for 270 years, and they despoiled the Abbassides of the 
countries of Africa, Egypt, Syria, the Dic4r-bekr, the 
two sacred cities (Mecca and Medina), and of Yemen. 
The Khutha was even read in their name at Bagdad 
during forty weeks. The Abbasside armies could not 
make head against them; and therefore to inspire the 
people with aversion against the Fatimides, they spread 
calumnies about their origin. The Abbasside officers 
and Ameers who could not contend successfully with the 
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Fatimides gladly adopted these slanders as a means of 
revenge. The K4zis, who afctested the act of convoca- 
tion under Kadir acted under the orders of the 

' i 

Caliph, and only upon hearsay; and sińce then historians 
have heedlessly and without reflection given currency 
to a calumny which was invented by the Abbassides.” 
Nothing can be morę explicit than this statement by 
a critical historian and a distinguished jurisconsult 
whose reputation stands high amoug all Orientalists.^ 
Probably the doctrines professed by the Egyptian 
Fatimides were subjected to the same process of mis- 
representation. Still there can be little doubt that 
they adopted largely the esoteric doctrines of Abdullah 
ibn Maimun, surnamed the Kadddh (the Oculist), and 
madę use of his degrees of iiiitiation for the piirposes of 
a political propaganda. 

The protracted striiggle between pope and emperor 
for the suzerainty of Christendom ; the Thirty Years’ 
War, with its concomitant miseries ; the persecution of 
the Huguenots, iu which dynastie ambitions played as 

^ Makrisi dieJ in 845 a.c. Jamal-ud-din AT)u’l Mah^sin Yusuf bin 
Togra-bardi, in his $ ytl2)l ^ speaks of 

Makrisi thus:— 

^ 

“ Tn this ycar died the learned sheikh. and Im&m, jurisconsult, and that 
cminent historian and traditionist, Taki-ud-din-Ahmed, sou of Ali,” 
etc. etc. 
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important a part as religious bigotry,—give us some 
conception of the eyils that have flowed from the greed 
of earthly power. In Isldm it has been the same. 

The Abbassides battling with the Ommeyyades, and 
then with the Egyptian Fatimides, caused the same 
disastrous results. 

The eastern provinces of the ancient Persian empire 
were at this time the home of a variety of congenial 
spirits, Here had gathered not only the Mago-Zoro- 
astrians, fleeing before the Islamie wave, but also the 
representatives of various Indian sects, with their ideas 
of metempsychosis, the incarnation of Vishnu, the 
descent of Krishna from heaven, and his free and easy 
intercourse with the gopis. The revolutionary opinions 
and heresies which, under the later Sassanides, had 
shaken the tempie and pałace alike, and which Kesra 
Anushiry^n had endeayoured to exterminate with fire 
and sword, had suryiyed all persecutions. At least 
they retained sufiicient yitality tp reappear in Isl4m 
in yarious shapes and forms. 

The Rdwendis, an Indo-Magian sect who maintained 7S8 a.c. es 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and the 
Sejidjdmegdn^ founded by H4kim ben H4shim, the 
infamous Mokanna,® reyolted in Khorasan, and were 

^ So called because they dressed themselyes in wbite, like the Tahorides 
of Europę. 

* This is the impostor whom Moore has madę famous as “ the Veiled 
Prophet of Khorasan.” He was called Mokanm because, ńther to conceal 
hia ugliness, or to impress his followers with a sense of inaccessibility, he 
alwfiys wore a veil. He was also called the SómM,-i-Mdh (M!oon- 
maker), becadse once by a piece of juggleiy he had caused an illumination 
like that of the moon at Nakhsheb. 

2h 
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suppressed by the Caliph Al-Mahdi. Mokanna taught 
that God had assumed the human form, sińce He had 
commanded the angels to adore the first man; and 
that, sińce that period, the divine naturę had passed 
from prophet to prophet until it had descended to him- 
self.^ 

About the same time Mazdakism, which, two 
centuries and a half before, had involved the empire 
of the Chosrocs in a generał conflagration, and was 
ruthlessly trampled under foot by the great Aim- 
shirv4n, raised its head again under the Galiphs. The 
snake had oniy been half killed. Babek, surnamed 
Khurremi (from Khurrem, his place of birth), preached, 
like his prototype Mazdek, the same nihilistic doctrines, 
—the community of women and goods, and the indiffer- 
cnce of all human actions. For a space of twenty years 
he filled the whole circuit of the Caliphate with carnage 
and ruin, until at length, in the reign of Mutasslm- 
b’ill^h, he was overthrown, taken prisoner, and put to 
deathdn the Caliph’s presence. It was a repetition of 
the old story. Islam had to pass through the same 
throes as Christianity. From the beginning of the 
second to the end of the ninth century there was an 
unceasing struggle in Christianity with the ancient 
cults, which were appearing, disappearing, and re- 
appearing in diversified characters throughout the 
wide area in which the religion of Jesus was professed. 
After this struggle was over, a deadly pall settled over 
Christendom; orthodoxy had succeeded in crushing 

1 Ibn Khald<hi’6 General History (Egypt. ed.X vol. iii. p. 206. 
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not only the revolutionary Montanists, the Manichaean 
Paulicians, but also the rationalistic Arians. Ecclesias- 
ticism and orthodoxy, convertible terma, held in 
bondage the mind of man until the Reformation. 
Isl4m had to pass through the same ordeal, but its 
Reformation is only just commencing. 

Isl4in required from its votaries a simple confession 
of an eternal truth, and the practice of a few morał 
duties. In other respects it allowed them the widest 
latitude of judgment. In the name of divine unity it 
held forth to all creeds and sects the promise of a 
democratic equality. Naturally the persecuted heretics 
of every faith rallied round the standard of the Prophet 
who emancipated human judgment from the bondage 
of priesthood; and “ Avestan scripturalists ” and 
Zoroastrian free-thiukers, Manichseans, Christiana, Jews, 
and Magi all hailed the advent of a new dispensation 
which realised the dream of religious unity. The 
swarms of gnostic sects which had distracted the 
Church of Jesus from the second to the sixth century 
had either merged in the Church of Mohammed, or 
lived in peace, unmolested by the orthodox Greeks or 
Catholics, under the largo tolerance of the Caliphs. 
The former, whilst they adopted the Faith of 
Mohammed, retained their primitive conceptions, and 
gave birth to the docetic sects of Isldm, which we 
shall describe later on. 

The national characteristics of a people, the cłimatic 

f 

conditions under which they exist, the natural featurea 
of the country in which they dwell, the influence of 
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older cults, all give a colour and a complexion to their 
faiths and doctrines. It is the same in Christendom 
and Istórn. Ir^n gave birtli to gnosticism ; from there 
emanated the docetic conceptions which permeated the 
Roman world and impressed upon the primitive belief 
of the judaical Christians the conception of a 
who discoursed familiarly with mankind on earth. 
ManichsBism, that wonderful mixture of fancy and 
philosophy, to which Christianity owes so much and 
acknowledges so little, was, in spite of the persecution 
of Zoroastriaii and Christian, alive, not dead. Will it 
ever die, that child of a bizarre genius, the outcome of 
a nation’s character? Theologians may try, but will 
iiever kill it. The morbidism of the Fathers of 
the Sunni Church gave place in Ir4n to imaginative 
philosophy Ali’s personality fired the imagination of 
Manichasism. He took the place of the docetic Christ 
among the people. The process of deification was not 
confined to Ali. His successors were deified with him. 
Shiahism, like Sunnism, presents therefore two aspects. 
One is the pure, simple Shiahism of Mohammed’s im- 
mediate descendants, which we shall describe shortly. 
The other is docetic Shiahism, fantastic and trans- 
mogrified according to the primitive beliefs of the 
people among whom it spread. Ultra-Shiahism is 
again as different from docetic Shiahism as ultra- 
Sunnism or Nawdsihism is from docetic Sunnism. 
Narrow - minded exclusivene8s is not the peculiar 
characteristic of any one faith or creed; nor are the 
thunders of the Athanasian Creed confined to Christi- 
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anity. In IsMm also (be it said witli certain exeeptions) 
each sect-condemns the otliers to perdition, not eternal 
(as the orthodox Christian charitably hopes it will be), 
but sufficiently prolonged to make them feel the evils 
of a diflferent doxy from its own. But notwithstanding 
the anathemas of hell-fire and brimstone which have 
been hurled by contending parties and sects against 
each other, the philosophical student will not fail to 
observe the uniyersality of IslS,m. 

About the middle of the seventh eentury Constantine- 
Syłvanus founded the Manichaean sect of Paulicians, 
who derived their name from St. Paul, whose disciples 
they professed themselres to be. The Paulicians 
disclaimed the designation of Manicha 0 an; but their 
doctrines bear the closest analogy to those taught by 
Mdni, and all the Christian writers, with the exception 
of Milner, ascribe their origin to Manichseism. The 
Paulicians were the real progenitors of the Reformed 
Churches of Europę. Their abhorrence of images and 
relics was probably a reflex of Islamie inlluences. In 
their aversion towards Mariolatry and saiut-worship, and 
in the repudiation of all yisible objects of adoration, they 
closely approached the Moslems. They believed, how- 
ever, with M4ni, that Christ was a pure spirit which 
borę on earth only the semblance of a body, and that 
the crucifixion was a mere delusion. They maintained 
the eternity of matter; the origin of a second principle, 
of an active being, who has created this yisible world, 
and exercises hiś temporal reign till the finał consurńma- 
tion of death and sin. In the interprętation of the 
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Christian Gospels, they indulged in allegories and 
figures, and elaimed, like M^ni, an esoteric insight into 
the meaning of words. An outward and expedient 
profession of another faith, a doctrine which in modern 
Persia has become famous as hetmdn or takiyy^,^ was 
held to be commendable. 

a 

The Paulicians were persecuted by the Greek Church 
and the Byzantine Court with terrible fury, and for 
iiearly two hundred years they waged a not unequał 
contest in North Armenia and Cappadocia with the 
fanatics and despots of Byzantium, in which both 
sides perpetrated the most fearful atrocities. At last 
they succumbed to superior force; but though their 
fortresses were destroyed and their cities mined, the 
sect lived. It passed its doctrines to the Bulgarians, 
whose name became as infamoiis in the history of 
Christian orthodoxy as the term Zendik in l8lS.m. The 
Paulicians after their destruction in Asia appeared -in 
South Prorence and Savoy in the thirteenth century. 
Their fate in those countries is known to every reader 
of European history.* They were annihilated with fire 
and sword,—not even woraen and children were spared; 
such of the latter as escaped were reduced to slavery. 
But Paulicianism did not die; it showed itself in 
England, 'where its followers, under the name of 
Lollards, suffered like their predecessors in Asia, in 
Savoy, and in Provence; it reappeared in Bohemia 

* See fott, p. 494. 

^ A hundred thousand Paulicians are said.tohaye heen destroyed under 
the orders of the second Theodora, the mother of Manuel, by the sword, 
the gibbet, or the flames. 
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under Huss; and finally it triumphed under Luther 
and Calvin over its orthodoK persecutors. We have 
traced so far tlie fate of this peculiar sect, as in its 
original home it exercised no inconsiderable influence 
over the religio-pplitical movenients which were pro- 
ceeding about tlie same time in Islam. 

During tlie tempestuous epoch, when Chyroseir thj3 
Paulician was devastating the eastern portion of the 
Byzantine dominions, and had filled the cities of Asia 
Minor witli carnage and ruin, there lived at Ahw4s, 
in Fars, a man who eąualled M^ni in the versatility 
of his genius, the variety of his information, and the 
profundity of his knowledge, and who was destined 
to play an almost equal part in the history of 
religion. Abdullah ibn Maimun al-Kadd4h has been 
represented by his enemies as a Magian by birth ; whilst 
his disciples have declared him to be a descendant of 
Ali.^ Howeyer that may be, it is elear that he was a 
devoted adherent of the House of Mohammed. Con- 
sidering the disastrous consequences which directly or 
indirectly have flowed from his teachings, it was im- 
possible for, even historians like Ibn-i-Khaldun to avoid 
yiewing the man and his doctrines with an unfavourable 
bias. They think Abdullah ibn Maimun was animated 
by a desire to subvert the dominion of Isl^m by the 
same insidious means which were adopted by his great 
prototype against Christianity. Aware of the risk 
attendant upon an open war against constituted 

^ Abdullah ibn Mairndn is stated to have been at one time in the 
service of Im^i Jaafar as-S&dik. 
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authority so long as the conscience of tlie people and 
temporal power were at its back, he, they say, deter- 
mined to work in secret like Mani. He accordingly 
enveloped his system in a veil of mystery, and, in 
order to anuihilate all positive religion and authority, 
lie .resolved to divide his followers into seven degrees, 
like the Pythagoreans. The last degree inculcated 
the vanity of all religion,—the indifference of actions, 
which, according to him, are neither yisited with 
recompense nor chastisement, either no w or hereafter. 
He appointed emissaries whom he despatched to enlist 
disciples, and to initiate them according to their 
capacity in some or all of the degrees. The pretensions 
of the son of Ismail served them as a political mask; 
whOst working ostensibly for him, they were secretly, 
but in reality, the apostles of impiety.^ 


Shahrist^ni’s account,^ howe^ of the 

sect is in a morę philosophica Mohsin 

Fani’s description in the L . frora 

members of the fraternity, is < lightly 

roseate hue. But, studied ca ider it 

morę than probable that Abdi . was a 

materiabstic theist; that, like jd with 

the ambition of creating an ec , which 

would reconcile philosophy wit' a; and 

that his degrees of initiation to the 

mystical degrees of the Sufit t from 

what Mirkhond States that t timides 


* Nuwairi, Jowml Amtiq^ vol. iv. p. 298. 
‘ Shahriat&ni, paxt i p. 147. 
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adopted most of tlieir mystical doetrines from Abdullah 
ibn Maiinńn.^ 

W 

Abdullah proceeded from Aliw^s to Bussorah, and 
thence to Syria, where he settled at Sl-lemiyb. In 
the course of his trarels he came in contact with the 
Paulicians, and imbibed many of their doetrines. The 
long-continued struggle of the Paulicians with the 
Byzantines, ,and the success of their proselytising 
endeavours, undoubtedly influenced him in his project 
of religion. He moulded his doetrines partly upon 
those aetually taught by Mani and partly upon those 
of the Mosiem mysties. Manichseism itself was 
essentially pantheistie, founded upon a substratum of 
Pythagoreąn philosophy, Zery^nism, and Christianity. 
Abdullah’8 followers have received the designation of 
Bdtinias or Esotericians, on account- of their claim 
to an esoteric insight into the preeepts of positire 
religion — a claim similar to that advanced by the 
Manichaeans and Paulicians. 

Abdullah ibn Maimhn seems to have affirmed the 
eternity of matter. He declared further “ that God is 
not separate from His manifestations; that it cannot 
be predicted of Him independently that He is existent 
or non-existent, omniscient or non-omniscient, for to 
afHrm regarding Him any of these things is to assume 
that there is some resemblance between Him and His 

^ The Egyptian Fatimides differed from the generał body of the Imailias 
in one essential feature. Whilst the latter held that Isniail, their last Im&m, 
had only disappeared, and would reappear in the fulness of time when “tho 
kingdom of Wven” wonld be rerealed, the Egyptians taught that he 
had reappeared in the person of ObaiduUah al-Mahdi and his snccessors. 
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creatUres; that the First Cause evolved by a simple 
ćommand {amr-i-wóMd), or a mere act of volition, a 
Principle which was embosomed in Eternity, and is 
called Akl or Eeason, and this Principle evolved a 
subordinate Principle called the Naf& or Soul, whose 
relation to the other is that of a child to the parent; 
that the essential attribute of this Principle is Life, 
as that of Eeason is Knowledge; that this second 
Principle gave shape to pre-existent Matter, the essen¬ 
tial attribute of which is passivity, and afterwards 
created Time and Space, the elements, the planets, 
and the astral bodies, and all other objects in crea- 
tion; that in consequence of au incessant desire on 
the part of the Second Principle {the Demiurgus) 
to raise itself to the level of the First Created 
Principle, it manifested itself in matter in the shape 
of human beings; that the aim of all human souls 
i^ to struggle upwards to the Creative Principle or 
Wisdom; that the Prophets are embodiments or mani- 
festations of that Principle to help the human soul 
to struggle with matter; the Prophets are therefore 
called Ndtik, ‘ speaking apostles ; ’ that they are. 
seven in number like the planets; that the progress 
of the World is in cycles, and at the last stage 
will occur the Eesui*rection (<] 3 > 8 ^ when the 

sanctions of positive religion and law will be withdrawn, 
for the motion of the heavens and the adoption of the 
precepts of religion are for the purpose that the Soul 
may attain Perfection, and its perfection consists in 
attaining to the degrees of Eeason and its junction or 
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assimilation with it in fact; and this is the great Kesur- 
rection when all things, the heayens, 

the elements, and all organie substanees, will be dis- 
8 olved; and the earth will be changed, and the heavens 
will be closed like a written book, and the good will be 
difFcrentiated from the bad, and the obedient froni the 
disobedient, and the good will be merged in the Uni- 
versal Soul, and the bad will join with the Principle of 
Evil; thus from the commencement of motion to its 
cessation (according to Abdullah ibn Maimiin) is the 

s. 

initial stage and from the cessation of motion or 

aetiyity to amalgamation with infinity is the stage of 
perfection; ^ that all the precepts of religion and law 

^ 

ut^yst 

^ ^ 4i* * * l l^l>i 

J) 

sd.ft Uitj 

yiwJ^ *U-J1 

^U)l ^ ^ >Msi^ tSUJI 

etc. Jk^J) 

—Sliahńst&ni, Pt. i. pp. 148,149. 
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have their measures ” . . . “ and that each letter and 
Word have two meanings, for every revelation \tanztl) 
has an interpretation {tdvU), and everytliing yisible 
has its counterpart in the invisible world; that know- 
ledge of truth cannot be acąuired by reason but by 
inetruetion.’' Abdullab ibn Maimdn’8 disciples de- 
veloped his doctrines still furtlier by declaring that 
Resurrection means the Advent or Revelation of the 
Imdm and of a Heavenly Kingdom in which all the 
burdens of positire religion and traditions would be 
removed; that deception in religion is allowable; that 
all the precepts of tlie Koran have an esoteric sense; 
that religion does not consist in external obseryances, 
but in an inner sense and feeling; that every thing 
or act which is not injurious is lawful; that fasting is 
nothing but keeping the secret of the Imam; that the 
prohibition against fornication implies that the dis- 
ciple must not disclose the mysteries of the faith; 
and that zahdt means the giving of the tithes to the 
Im4m maasdm —a peęuliar and fantastical medley of 
many eults and philosophies, and in its tendency 
subversive of law and morality. 

Abdullah ibn Maimun settled in Syria, the home of 
Christian Gnosticism, where he still further dereloped 
his doctrines. Here he converted Hamad4n, also called 
Karmath, whose name has become infamous in the 
annals of Isldm. 

The method of proselytising adopted by the foUowers 
of Abdullah ibn Maimun was the old Manichsean one 
of throwing the acolyte into a sea of doubt with insidi- 
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ous quę8tion8 and equivbcal replie8, “ not,” says Mohsin 
Fś.ni’8 informant, “ with any evil object, but simply to 
bring the seeker affcer trutłi and wisdom to the goal of 
perfection.” ^ The process varied with the religious 
standpoint of the person whom they desired to con- 
vert. The Ddi * (the missionary) would at first give a 
tacit recognition to the faith oi the intended proselyte, 
and then by an insinuation of doiibt and difficulties, 
gradually unsettle Jiis mind, and end by suggesting 
as the only possiblc soliition the peculiar tenets of 
the Bdtinia system. For example, if the Ddi had 
to proselytise a Shiah, he would represent himself as 
a devoted partisan of the House of Mohammed. He 
would expatiate on the cruelty and injustice with 
which they were treated — on the martyrdom of 
Hussain and the butchery of Kerbela; having thus 
J)repared the way, he would instil into the now 
receptive mind the esoteric doctrines of the Bdtinias. 
If he had a Jew to deal with he spoke disparagingly 
of the Christiana and the Mussulmans, he agreed with 
his intended convert in still looking forward to a pro- 
mised Messiah, but by degrees persuaded the neophyte 
that this promised Messiah can be nonę other than the 
Ismailite Im4m. If it -was a Christian whom he hoped 
to win over, he enlarged on the obstinacy of the Jews 
and the ignorance of the Mussulmans, he conformed to 
all the chief articles of the Christian creed, at the same 
time hinting that they were all symbolic, and pointed 
to a deeper meaning which the Bdtinia system alone 

^ JMiiftan, p. 366. * one vrho invites. 
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could solve. And after the mind of the neophyte had 
been so far moulded he would suggest that the Chris- 
tians had misinterpreted the doctrine of the Paraclete, 
and that the Ismailia Im4m was the real Paraclete.^ Ab- 
dullah ibn Maimun also formulated in precise terma the 
doctrine of takeyy ^—outward conformity with aii alien 
religious belief or practice. It had been in vogue among 
all the Manichajan sects—not excepting the Paulicians. 
It was reintroduced by Abdullah ibn Maimun, partly to 
escape persecution, partly to facilitate the work of pro- 
selytism. Takeyy^ is the natural defence of the weak 
and suffering against the strong. All people have not 
the fibres of a martyr; and the majority of tliem have 
to submit where they cannot oppose. The priniitive 
Christiana had to practise taheyyd. The Ismailias had 
special reasons for concealing their religious views in 
all countries within the sway of the Abbasside Caliphs; 
and this long-enforced habit became at last a second 
naturę with them. From them the Shiahs proper 
borrowed the practice of takeyyii. Before Persia and 
Turkey had entered upon terms of amity, a Shiah was 
unable to perform the Hajj unless he conformed to the 
Sunni rites, and taheyypy in such cases was almost a 
necessity with the devout Shiah wishing to visit the 
holy shrines. But takeyyP, “the natural olFspriug of 
persecution and fear,” has become so habitual with the 
Persians that they indulge in it even in circumstances 
when there is no necessity. They practise it to avoid 
giving offence or wounding susceptibilities, just as the 

^ M&ni, in &ct, claimed to be the Parae.lete. 
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modern Protestant shows a certain deference to Romisli 
rites in Catholic countries. 

HamadS,n, otherwise called Karmath, liad brokeii 
away from his master and formed a sect of his owii. 
Abdullah ibn Maimun liad disavowed tłie nse of force 
in his proselytism. Karmath advocated it as the 
corner-stone of his sect. Possibly, like Chyroseir, he 
was driven to it by the persecutioii of the orthodox. 
He raised an insurrection at al-Ahsa and al-Bahrein. 
The weakness of the Caliph’8 troops gave him the 
yictory. Collecting a large following he issued from 
al-Bahrein, and, like the Paulician Chyroseir, marked 
his progress by slaughter and ruin. The Karmathites, 
from their fastnesses in al-Bahrein and al-Ahsa, waged 
for nearly a hundred years a sanguinary coutest with 
the Pontiffs of Bagdad. They pillaged even Mecca, 
and carried away the sacred stone, the symbol of 
Abrahamitic antiquity, like the Wahabis 900 year.s 
later. In this sacrilege they imitated the example of 
their congeners the Paulicians, who had pillage<l 
Ephesus, destroyed the sepulchre of St. John, and 
turned his cathedral into a stable for mules and horses. 
They were destroyed ultimately by the Caliph Mutazid- 
b’ill4h. 

After the destruction of the Karmathites, Ismailism 
was proscribed; its votaries were placed under the ban, 
and hunted like vermin. Ismailism had to hide itself 
on all sides until Obaidullah al-Mahdi wrested Africa 
from the Abbassides. 

The Fatimides of Egypt were grand supporters of 
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learning and science. Yet in their desire to promote 
the diffusion of knowledge among their subjects, they 
did not ignore the political advantages of the pro¬ 
paganda established by Abdullah ibn Maimun, whose 
esoteric and Manichsean doctrines they partially adopted 
for their own purposes. They established colleges, 
public libraries, and scientific iiistitutes {Ddr-ul- 
hikmat), which were richly furnished with bookś, 
mathematical instruments, professors, and attendants. 
Access to, and the use of these literary treasures, was 
free to all, and writing mąterials were afforded gratis.^ 
The Caliphs frequently held learned disputations, at 
which the professors of these academies appeared, 
divided according to their different faculties,—logi- 
cians, mathematicians, jurists, and physicians dressed 
in their Khalaa, or doctoral mantlcs. The gowns of 
the English universities still retain the original form 
of the Arabie Khalaa or Kaftan. 

Two hundred and fifty-seven thousand ducats, raised 
by a carefuUy regulated taxation, was the amount of 
the annual revenue of the institutes, for the salaries 
of the professors and officials, for the proyision of the 
requisites for teaching, and other objects of public 
scientific instruction. In these institutes they taught 
every branch of human knowledge. But to the central 
Ddr-ul-hihmat was attached a grand lodge, where the 
candidates for initiation into the esoteric doctrines 
of Ismailism were instructed in the articles of the 
faith. Twice a week, every Monday and Wednes- 

^ Makrisi, Chrestomathie Arabe (De Sac^r), vol. I p. 158. 
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day, the DóJi-ud-daawdł, the Grand Prior of the 
Lodge, convened meetings, which were frequented by 
both men and women, dressed in white, oceupying 
separate seats. These assemblages were named Mąjdlis- 
'id-hikmat, or Conferences of Wisdom. Before the 
initiation tlie Ddi-ud-daawdt waited on the Caliph, 
who was the Grand Master, and read to him the 
discourse he proposed to deliver to the neophytes, and 
received his sign-manual on the cover of the manu- 
script.^ After the lecture the pupils kissed the hands 
of the Grand Prior, and touched the signature of th(3 
Master reverently with their foreheads. Makrisi’s 
account of the different degrees of initiation adopted in- 
this Lodge forms an invaluable record of freemasonry. 
In faet, the Lodge at Cairo became the model of all the 
Lodges created afterwards in Christendom. Abdullah 
ibn Maimun had established seven degrees of initiation. 
Seven was the sacred number: there were seven planets, 
seven days in the week, and 8even Imńms. At Cairo, 
where Egyptian liierophantism with the old mystic 
ceremonies became superimposed on the Manichsean 
foundation, the number was increased to nine.^ The 


^ Makrisi. 

® A veiy goocl description of the different stages of initiation is given hy 
De Sacy in the Jonmal Asiatiquey voL iv. p. 298. In order to induce the 
neophyte to take the oath of the first degree, his tnind was perplexed hy 
the D&i with douhts. The contradictions of positive religion and reason 
were dwelt upon, but it was pointed out that behind the apparent literał 
signiflcation there lay a deeper meaning, which was the kernel, as the 
w^ords were inere husks. The curiosity of the novice was, however, not 
satisfied until he had taken an iinrestricted oath; on this be was 
admitted to the second degree, This inculcated the recognition of 
divinely-appointed Im&ins, who were the source of all knowledge. As 
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first degree was the most difficult of all, and required 
the longest time to mould the mind of the neophyte, 
and to incline him to take that most solemn oath by 
which he bound himself to the secret doctrine with 
blind faith and unconditional obedience. After this 
the process was simpłe enough: the acolyte was led 
gradually to recognise all the doctrines, and to become 
the instrument of insatiable ambition. 

«ooii as the faith iii them was well estahlished, the third degree taught 
tlieir nund^er, which could not exceed the holy seveii; for, as God had 
creatcd scven lieavens, seven earths, seveii seas, seven planets, seveii 
(lolours, 8even musical sounds, and seveu metals, so had He appointed 
seveu of the most excellent of His creatures as revealed Imś^ms: these 
were Ali, Hassan, Hiissain, Ali II. (Zain-ul-aabidiii) Mohammed al-Bakir, 
Jaafar as-S&dik, and Lsmail his son, as the last and seventh, In the 
fourth degree they taught that sińce the beginning of the world there 

liave been seveu speaking apostles ^‘^^^hodiments of the Logos, ot 

whoin each had always, by the command of Heaven, altered the doctrine 
of his predecessor; each of these had seven coadjutors, who succceded each 
other in the epoch froin one Natik to another, but wlio, as they did not 

manifest tlieinselves, were called Samit (cs^Lo) or Sileni, The seveu 

Nałiks were Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, and 
lsmail the son of Jaafar as-Sfi,dik or Imam-i-zamiiii (Lord or Imam of 
all times). Their seven colleagues were Seth, Shem, Ishniael son of 
Abraham, Aaron, Simon, Ali, and Mohammed son of lsmail. The 
object of having a Sdmił attached to a Ndłik was to allow a free hand 
to the teachers and emissaries to put forward any one they liked as the 
Sdmit apostle of the time. The fifth degree inculcated that each of 
the 8even Samits had twelve Naktb or dclegates for the CKtension of the 
true faith, for the number twelve is the most excellent after seven : hence 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac, the twelve months, the twelve tribes of 
Israel, etc. In the sixth degree, the principles of Manichacan philosophy 
were instilled into the lieart of the neophyte, and only when he was 
fully impressed with the wisdom of those doctrines was he adniitted to 
the 8eventh, where he passed from philosophy to mysticism, He then 
became one of the himers {adriftn), In the eighth lie shook oft tlie 
trammels of positive religion: The “ veil ” was lifted, and henceforth 
“everything was pure to the pure.” The tendency of these doctrines 
can be better iniagined than described. 
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The Grand Lodges of Mahdia, and afterwards of 
Cairo, bccame thus tlie centre of a vast and far-reaching 
political propaganda. But tho knowledge of the 
doctrines upon whicli they worked was confined to u 
few. Like the mysteries of Eleusis, or the secret 
principles of the Templars, the Illuminati, and the 
Revolutionists of France, they were imparted only to 
the adepts—in whole or in part; wholly to those alone 
who were intended to be used for the purpose of under- 
mining the power of their enemies. For the niasses 
and the uninitiated, the State-religion was Isldm, and 
its morał precepts and religious observances were 
enforced in all its austerity. Most of the Caliphs, 
especially al-Muiz, were in their liyes and practice 
strict religionists and observers of the duties enjoined 
by the morał ław.^ The doctors of ław and the officers 

^ Mohsin Fani says:— 

fi » 

H&kim ba-anir-illah, tlie sixth Fatimide Calipli of Cairo, wlio is regjirded 
even at tlie present day by the Drnses (a branch of the Isinailias) as an 
incarnation of the Divinity, has becn represented as “a monster of 
iniąuity.” His was a strangely contradictory character ; and as Makrisi 
rightly thinks, his mind was probably affected. He was at times 
atrociously cruel; at other times a wise and humane sovereign. He 
abolislied all distinction of race and oreed in his dominions; he introduced 
the system of lighting iip the streets in Cairo for the protection of way- 
farers; he organised a system of jiolice; he repressed yiolence. His 
cruelties, like those of other despotic Oriental soycreigns, haye their 
parallel in Christendom. Those who know of the cruelties and the 
profligacy of Galeazzo Maria Sforza, of the Norman chief of Sicily who 
was in the habit of disembowelling his yictims, of the Popes Paul and 
Alexander YL, of the kings of England, Bichard and John, and others, 
would not be likely to throw stones at Mosiem kings. Galeazzo Maria 
Sforza was a tyrant after^ the old Greek and Roman type. Not content 
with the death of his yictims, he buried them aliye, or amused hirnself 
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of State were pious Moslems. Ncvertlieles8 the fact of 
the existence of a secret body working on mysterious 
lines loosened the boiids of society. The organisation 
of seeret emissaries weakened the control of the 
Abassides without permanently strengthening the hołd 
of the Fatimides or extending their teniporal power. 

The Fatimides of Egypt have beeii called the 
Western Ismailias, in contradistinction to the followers 
of Hassan ibn Mohammed Sabali Humeiri, commonly 
known as Hassan Sabali, infamous in the history of the 
West as the founder of the order of the Assassins,^ but 
known to his followers as “ Syed7ia,” “ our lord.” His 
disciples are sometimes designated aa the Ea^itern 
Immilias or Alamńtias, or the Muldhida of KuhistUn 
(the impious atheists of Kuhist&n). 

Hassan was the son of a learned Shiałi doctor, an 
Arab by descent, as his name betokens, residing in the 
eity of Khoi in Persia. He had been carefully trained 
in all the Icarning of his time. He had for his fellow- 
students Nizitm - ul - Mulk (afterwards the renowned 
minister of Alp ArsMn and of Małek Shah, the two 
great Seljukian sovereigns of the East) and the famous 

h 

with their tortures; lie not only outraged the honour of the noblest 
fainilies, but souglit further gratification in acquainting husbands and 
jiarents with his crimes. 

^ His disciples were generally called Haasanij wlience the word 
‘‘Assassin.” Mohsin FsŁni describes this man’s life and doctrines 
according to the Ismailias tliemselves, “as hitherto his life had been 
written with the pen of prejudice.” 

j] J)^j 
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mystical poet Omar Khayyam. Baulked in his ambi- 
tion in the court of Małek Shah, he had proceeded to 
the pontifical court at Cairo, and there been initiated 
into the mysteries of the Cairene Lodge. Persia at 
that time was in the most rigid bonds of Sunni 
orthodoxy, tlie Seljukian Sułtans havirig aiways beeii 
among the most devoted upholders of the straitest 
traditions of Islam. Hassan returned from Egypt to 
Asia, and partly by force and partly by fraud possessed 
himself of ari almost iiivulnerable fortress called in 
the Turkish language Alamut, or the Eagle’s Nest,^ 
seated on one of the most inaccessible mountain- 
fastnesses of Upper Persia; ^ and from there, for the 
thirty-five years that he held the dominion of that 
place, he orgauised a system of terror throughout Asia 
and Africa® and Eastern Europę, fighting the sword 
with the dagger, and avenging persecution with assas- 
sination. He himself was a strict observer of all tlic 
precepts of religion, and would not allow drunkeu- 
ness or dancing or musie within the circuit of his 
rule. His esotericism appears to have been different 
from that of the Western Ismailias, and is explained 
in detail by Shahristitni and Mohsin Fani, both of 
whom speak of him with some a we, which induces 
the conviction that they were not quite unapprehen- 


^ Wass&f, fca,*,....; Ulg- 

2 Near Kazwin. 

® Wass&fsays:— 
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sive of the dagger of his jiddis} Leaving the mystical 
portion of his doctrines aside, it may be said that 
he admitted only four degrees of initiation. Those 
who had obtained the first three degrees were named 
respectiyely Fiddi, Faftk, and Ddi, —fellows, com- 
panions, and knights,—to use the terms of a system 
to which Ha8san’s institiition bears the closest resem- 
blance, viz. that of the Templars. Hassan was the 
first Grand Master of this institution, though he 
always paid a formal homage to the Egyptian Caliphs. 
The fourth Grand Master of the Alamutia Lodge, 
who in order to further his ends did not hesitate to 
claim an illegitimate descent from the Caliph Mustansir 
of Cairo, abolished ałl the ordinances of religion. The 
Resurrection had arrived; the revelation of the Imam 
liad taken place in his person; and the Kingdom of 
Heaven was ushered in with freedom and licence 
from the ordinary trammels of the morał law.‘^ This 


^ That their apprehensions were not luijustitied will he apparent from 
the following anecdote coiicerning Imani Fakhruddin Razi. This learned 
used to lecture on jurisprudence in his native city of Rai (Rhages). 
Once he had occasion to denounce the Istnailias from his professorial 
chair. The news of this audacious conduct was carried to the Eagle^s 
Nest, and a Fidai was promptly deputed to bring the careless professor to 
reason. The Fidtli on his arrival at Rai entered hiraself as a student in 
llie Imfi<m’s college. For seven montlis he waited for an opportnnity to 
carry his design into effect. At last one day he foiind the Imdin alone in 
liis chamber; he locked the door, and throwiiig the Im&m on the groiind 
jiointed the dagger at his throat. “ Why kill me ?** asked the frightened 
Professor. “ Becaiise yoii have cursed the Isiiiailias,” answered the Fidai. 
The Iinżm offered to bind himself soleinnly never again to disparage the 
hrotherhood. The Fid&i refiised to accept the Iin&m’s word unless he 
agreed to accept a pension from the Grand Master, thus binding himself 
by the debt of “ bread and salt.” 

2 Hassan died in 608 a.h. Wassaf, following Juwaini, the vizier of 
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mad revolutionist is known in the history of the 
Alamutias as aala-Zikrihi-us-Saldm, “ may his name be 
blessed”—corrupted into Zikr-us-Saldm} From this 
time, until the destruction of Alamut, the disciples of 
the two Hassans maintained a remorseless fight with 
eivil society, in which no quarter was shown to either 
side. They were, in fact, the nihilists of Istóm. Under 
their stilettoes fell both Christiana and Moslems. They 
were attacked by Hulaka, and after the destruction 
of their fortresses ,in the mountains, they were hunted 
and killed like verrain.^ 


Hulaku aml the autlior of the Jehan-Kusha, ^Hves an extremely bitter 
but not unjust account of these Ismailias. 


^ ty* * 


^ 

^jj}I ^ fiJsAł 

^ Uli uuwt óAf)A,^ ^ |*UI 


Wassaf.--^ 

^ For a fuli account of the Alamńtias and their criines against 
liumanity, sec Von Hammei’’^ History of the Ansassme, translated into 
English by Wood. Eveii the Christian sovereigns freqnently availed them- 
selves of the seryices of the Alamfttia assassins to gct rid of their eneinies. 
Richard of England had Conrad of Montferrat assassinated by a Fiddi 
of Alamót; and one of the Popes employed another, thongh unsuccess- 
fully, to remove Frederick Barbarossa. After the destruction of Alarafit, 
Rudbftr, and the other castles of the Assassins, the AlamAtiaa were 
massacred without compiinction by the Tartars. 
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From the Ismailias tlie Crusaders borrowed thc con- 
ception which led to the formation of all the secret 
societies, religious and secular, of Europę. The insti- 
tutions of Templars and Hospitallers; the Society of 
Jesus, founded by Ignatius Loyola, composed of a body 
of men whose spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to 
their cause can łiardly be surpassed in our times; the 
ferocious Dominicans, the milder Franciscans,—may all 
be traced either to Cairo or to Alamut. The Knights 
Templars especially, with their system of grand masters, 
grand priors, and religious devotees, and their degrees 
of initiation, bear the stroiigest analogy to the Eastern 
Ismailias. Smali sections of the Western Ismailias are 
still to be found in Yemen, in Egypt, and Barbary, 
where they cannot be distinguished from the generał 
body of Moslems. On the western coast of India there 
exists, however, a large community ealled Khojahs, who 
are the direct representatives of the original Eastern 
Ismailias. Hindoos by origin, they were converted to 
Ismailism, in the eleventh or twelfth century of the 
(Christian era, by one Pir Sadruddin, an Ismailian Ddl. 
His teachiiigs fitted in with their own religious con- 
ceptions, for part of the old cult was incorporated 
with the Ismailia doctrines. At the present moment an 
alleged or real descendant of Hassan {“Aala-ZikHhi-as- 
Saldm ”) rules the conscience of these Indian Ismailias; 
and credulity accepts, and superstition trembles at, the 
fantasies invented by designing brains to control and 
keep in chain the human mind. But for the presence 
of this representative of the Grand Master of Alamut, 
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the Ismailias, at least in India, would liave long ago 
merged in the generał body of the Shiahs proper. 

The Kaisdnias and Hdshimias, both of them ex- 
clusively political in their character, but tinted by 
Magianism, are now eompletely extinct, and hardly 
reąuire any mention. 

The Ghdllias or the Ghulldt (Extravagantists), sup- 
posed by Ibn-i-Klialdim and Sliahristani to be a sect 
of the Shiahs, are in reality the descendants of the old 
Gnostics, whose Islam consisted merely in the substi- 
tution of Mohammed or Ali, chiefly the latter, for 
Christ. They are, in fact, the Docetes of Islam. The 
NusaiHs, who believe in the divinity of Ali, the 
Ishdkias, the Numdnias, the Khitdhias, and others, 
anthropomorphists, believer8 in incarnations and metem- 
psychosis,—represent the notions which were prevalent 
among the Marcionites, the Yalentinians, and the other 
docetic Christians. % Some of these have replaced the 
Christian triad by a pentad. These believe that 
Mohammed, Ali, Fatima, Hassan, and Ilussain jointly 
represent the Divinity. A form of Docetism is in vogue 
also in Sunnism. In the mountains of Kurdistón a 
Sunni Saint ^ occupies almost a similar place in the 
popular faith as Jesus among the Gnostics. 

The Roushenias, as their name impłies, were the 

J Slieikli AMul K&dir G1ulś.ni. There are Sunnis who pay an extra- 
vagant veneration, verging on acloration, to this Saint. He lias receivetl 
tlie title among them of ghous-i-dazanif mahltAb-i-Subhdnif Kutub-i-Rabbdni 
—“The great Saint, the beloyed of God, the Pole-star of holiness” (see 
the Ouldasta-i-Kerdvidt). Sheikh Abdul K&dir was a mystic, and a 
Fatimide by descent. He takes a high position in the hierarchy of the 
mystics and the deryishes. 
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exact counterparts of the Illuminati of Cliristendom. 
This sect received its origin in Afgh5.nist&n in that 
dark, turbulent, and sanguinary period which preceded 
the accession of Akbar to the throne of India. Their 
founder, Bayezid,^ by birth an Afghan, but of Arab 
oxtraction, appears to have been a man of great natural 
fibilities and extreme subtlety of genius. In his early 
youtli he acquired a taint of Mauichseism from the 
Ismailias who still flourishedin considerable numbers in 
some of the mountainous districts of Khorasan. The 
doctrines which he first propagated seem not to have 
differed essentially from those of the Sttjis; but as he 
proceeded, hc divcrged wider and widcr from the pale 
of dogmatic Islfim. As his sect increased in numbers 
and power, it assumed a political as welł as a religious 
aspect; and soon madę such formidable progress, that, 
at last, it embraced nearly the whole of Afgh5,nistón. 

The doctrines taught by Bdyezid, when examined 
critically, show a superstructure of mysticism and 
pantheism upon a basis of Ismailism. The observant 
reader, however, will not fail to perceive a strange 
and fantastic analogy between his teachings and the 
practices and theories of the brotherhood of Fakirs. He 
taught that God is all-pervading, and that all existing 
objects are only forms of the Deity; that the Ptrs 
or religious teachers were the great manifestations of 
the Dirinity; that the sole test of right and wrong was 
to follow the path pointed out by the Ptr, who is the 
representative of the Divinity; that the ordinances of 

^ Afterwards called MiSn Soushan B&yeztd. 
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the law have therefore a mystical meaning, and are 
ordained only as the means of acquiring religious per- 
fection ; and that the mystic sense of the law is only 
attainable by religious exercises and through the in- 
structions of a Pir; it is the source of religious perfeo 
tion, and this perfection being attained, the exterior 
ordinances of the law cease to be binding, and are 
virtually annulled. 

The Batinias, the Ismailias, and all the eoguate 
sects differ from the generał body of Moslems iii 
making faith the keystone of their doctrines. In 
this they closely approach most of the Reformed 
(^hurches of Christendom. They “ believe/' like Luther, 
in “ justification by faith.” Luther had strenuously 
inculcated that “ Faith in Christ ” would save all 
sinners. The Batinias and the Ismailias with their 
oflfshoots madę “faith” or Imdn” which included a 
firm reliance on the divine Imftm, an essential factor 
in their creed. So iong as an individual was blessed 
with Imdn, his outward acts were immaterial. 

We no w como to the Shiahs proper, the followers of 
the Im^ms of the House of Mohammed, generally 
known as the Asnd~Aasharias (the Duo-decemians), so 
iiamed because they accept the leadership of twelve 
Im5,ras. The Asnd-Aashanas hołd that the Imftmate 
descended by express appointment in the following 
order:— 

1. Ali (the Caliph, usually styled Murtaza Asad-ul- 
lah al-GhdUh, the victorious Lion of God, a.h. 35, 
A.C. 656). 
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2. Hassan (styled Mujtaha, a.h. 40, a.c. 660). 

3. Hussain {Shahid-i-Kerhela, the martyr of Ker- 
hela, A.H. 50, a.c. 670). 

4. Ali II. (surnamed for his piety Zain-ul-adbidtn, 
the Ornament of the Fious, a.h. 60, a.c. 679). 

5. Mohammed al-Bdhir (the ex'plainer of mysteries, 
or the profound)^ a mau of great learning and ascetic 
austerity (born A.H. 57, A.c. 676; died a.h. 113, 
A.c. 731). 

6. Jaafar as-Sddik (the True) was the eldest son of 
Mohammed al-Bdkir. Jaafar was born in Medtna, in 
the year of the Ilegira a.h. 83 (a.c. 702). As a 
scholar, a litt(^rateur, and jurisconsult, his reputation 
stands high among all sects of Moslems. His learn¬ 
ing and his virtues, the transcendental purity and 
trutli of his character, won liini the veneration of even 
the enemies of his fainily. He died at an advanced 
age in his nativc town, in the reign of Abu Jaafar 
al-MansOr, the second Abbasside Caliph, in the year of 
thaHegira 148 (a.c. 764). 

7. Abu’l-Hassan MOsa al-Kdzim, the son of Jaafar 
as-SMik, was also surnamed al-Ahd as-Sdleh (the 
holy sewant) on account of his piety and “ his efforts 
to please God.” He was born at Medtna in the year 
129 A.H. (a.c. 746-747). He died at Bagdad on the 
25th of Eajjab 183 (Ist September 799 A.C.), in a prison 
where he was confined for a number of years by H4r0n, 
who was extremely jealous of the yeneration in which 
the lm4m was held in Hijaz. De Sacy says Musa was 
put to death secretly in his confinement by order of 
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H4run. His suiferings and his pure and exalted 
character liad endeared him greatly to all classcs of 
his people, and gave him the title of Kdzim, “ tlie 
^łient.” 

Ali IIL, Abu’l Hassan Ali, surnamed ar-Reza for 
the purity of his character. He was a scholar, a poet, 
and a philosopher of the first rank. He was boni in 
Medina in the year 153 a.h. (a.c. 770), and died at 
TOs in Khonisan in a.h. 202 (a.c. 817). He had 
marricd a sister of Mitmun, named Umni-ul-FaH. 

9. Alm Jaafar Mohammed, surnamed al-Jaivw(1i1 Suy 
his munificence and generosity, and Taht for his piety. 
He was a nephew of MdmOn, and was also marricd to 
his daughter, named Umm-i-Hablb, and was held in the 
highest estimation by that Caliph and his successor 
Mutassim (born a.h. 195, A. o. 811 ; and died in a.h. 
220, A.C. 835). 

10. Ali II., surnamed Nakt {the pure), died a.h. 170, 
A.c. 799. 

11. Abu’l Hassan Ali al-Aaskari, surnamed al-Hadi 
{the Director), and called Aashari from his long resi- 
dencc under the surveillance of Mutawwakkil at Snr- 
raman-Rad ^ (which also went by the name of al-Aasker 
“ the encampment ”). He was a man of eminent piety 
and great nobility of character, a distinguished poet 
and littórateur. He was born at Medina a.h. 214 
(a.c. 829), and died at al-Aasker in a.h. 254 (a.c. 868). 
He is said to have been poisoned by Mutawwakkil. 

12. Mohammed (a.h. 260, A. c. 873). This 

^ A place near Edfa. 
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last Im^m disappeared, according to the Słiiah belief, 
in a grotto at Surraman-Eaa in the twelfth year of his 
age. He is believed to be still alive, and they look 
forward with earnest anticipation to his reappearance 
to re-establish the universal Caliphate, and to restore 
the purity of the human race. The Sunnis believe that 
the Mahdi, the last Imam, is not born yet, and that he 
will appear towards the close of the world with Jesus 
Christ. 

He is styled the Imam Ghdib (the absent Imam), or 
the Munłazzar, “the expected.” The Asna-Aasharia 
belief is by no means peculiar. The philosophical 
student of religions will not fail to observe the strange 
similarity which the Shiah and the Sunni beliefs bear to 
older ideas. Among the Zoroastrians the persecution 
of the Seleucidse engendered the belief that a divinely- 
appointed Saviour, whose name was Sosiosch, would 
issue from Khorasan to redeem them from the hated 
bondage of the foreigners. The same causes gave birth 
to that burning anticipation in the advent of the 
Messiah which gives such life and colour to the religioii 
of the Jews. The Jew believes that the Messiah is not 
born yet; the Sunni, like him, believes that the Saviour 
of IsMm is still unborn. The Christian belieyes that 
the Messiah has come and gone, and will come again ; * 
the Asnd-Aasharia, like the Christian, awaits the re¬ 
appearance of the Mahdi, the Guide, who is to save 
the world from evil and oppression. 

^ Cornpare especially the belief of the Christadelphians, accordiiifj to 

whom Christ will reappear to bring about an earthly kingdoiu. 

} 
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The origin of these conceptions and tłie reasons of 
their diversity are traceable to like causes. The pheno 
mena of the age in which the idea of the Mahdi took 
shape in its two distinct forms were similar to those 
yisible in the history of the older fiiiths. Every 
cventide goes up the prayer to heaven in Islam, as in 
Judaism and Christianity, for the appearance of the 
divinely-appointed Guide, to redeein the world froni 
sorrow and sin. 

The Asna-Aasharias, now called Shiahs or Imdmias 
jpar excellence, are divided into two sub-sects — 
Usólis, and Akhhdris (i.e. the followers of pńiiciples 
and the followers of traditions). There is no diiference 
between them on the ąuestion of the Im^mate or its de- 
scent to the last Im4m. But they differ on the amount 
of authority to be attached to the expo8ition of the 
Mujtahids, who cali themselyes the representative8 of 
the Tm4m. The Usuli repudiates entirely the authority 
of the expoundcr8 of the law to fetter his judgment. 
He contends that the law is elear, and that it is his 
duty to construe it for himself with the light of reason 
and progress of human thought, and not to be guided 
in his judgment by the dictates of men as fallible as 
himself, and interested in maintaining the world in 
ignorance. He holds that God’s reyelations had not 
the object of hiding the Divine meaning in words 
difficult to apprehend. They were addressed through 
his Prophet to humanity to apprehend and to obey. 
Thus God’s teachings delivered through His Messenger 
do not require the interpretation of priest or lawyer. 
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The Akhbdri, on the other hand, obeys slavishly the 
expo8itions of the Mujtahids. 

According to the Usuli doctrines, the oral precepts of 
the Prophet are in their naturę supplenientary to the 
Koranie ordinances, and their binding elFect depends on 
the degree of harmony existing between them and the 
teachings of the Koran. Thus, those traditions which 
seem to be in confiict with the spirit of the Koranie 
preeepts are (;onsidered apoeryphal. The proeess of 
elimination is eondueted upon reeognised prineiples, 
fouiided upon logical rules and definite data. These 
rules have aequired a distinetiye type among the Muta- 
zalas, who have elirainated from the Hadis Kudsi {the 
holy traditiom) sueh alleged sayings of the Prophet as 
appeared ineompatible and out of harmony with his 
«leveloped teaehings as explained and illustrated by the 
philosophers and jurists of his raee. 

The Usulis divide the traditions under four heads, 
Tiz.:— [a) Sahth, “authentie;” (6) Hasan “good;” 
(o) MAsik, “ strong; ” and {d) Zatf, “ weak.” A hadis- 
sahih, or an authentic tradition. is one, the authority 
of which can be conclusively traced to the Aimma-i- 
Maasńm {the sinless Imdms), according to the narration 
of an Imdm addil, “ a just or trustworihy Itndm,’’ 
about whose integrity there is a consensus among the 
“masters of history” {arbdh-i-hadts). The narration 
must be through a succession of such addils. A hadts- 
hcbsan, or a good tradition, is one, the authority of 
which goes back, like that of the hadts-sahih, to the 
MaasAm; but, according to the narrative of a venerable 
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Im^m, in this way, that although, in regard to the 
narrator of it, the words sikah addil, “ trustworthy 
and just,” have not been used by the historians, yet 
they' have praised him in other words. A hadis-mdsik, 
or a strong tradition, is one handed down by people 
who are ackiiowledged to be sikah and addil, “ vh'tuo\ts 
and justj* by the historians, thoiigh some or all of the 
narrators might not be Imdmias, “foliowers of Ali.” 
A hadis-zatf, or a weak tradition, is one which com- 
plies wdth neither of these conditions. It is only the 
first three kinds of liadis that are accepted or relied 
iipon by the Usulis. 

Again, a tradition before it can be accepted mnst be 
handed down in regular succession. A tradition is in 
regular succession when a large number of people in 
the regular course of time make the same narratioii 
until it is traced to the Maasfm, subject to the condi- 
tion that the number of narrators, in each particular 
age, is so great as to exclude the idea of their having 
combined in telling a falschood. A tradition is without 
a regular succession, when the number of narrators 
does not, in all or several stages, reach to such a body 
of witnesses ; and this kind of tradition is called, “ in 
the peculiar idiom of the masters of history, the infor- 
mation of one,’* 

The Usdli exercises his own judgment in the con- 
struction of the law, and the reception, application, and 


interpretation of the traditions. He does not consider 
himself bound to follow the expo8ition of a Mdjtahid, 


if his judgment and conscience tell . him that that 

2 K 
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exposition is against the revealed or natural law, or 
justice, or reason. They protest against the immoder- 
ate number of traditions accepted by the Aklibaris 
without any criticism, or any applicatioii of the rules 
of exegesis, The Ushlis represent the Broad Church, 
if not of Isl4ra, at least of Shiahism. 

According to the Dahistdn, the Akhbaris derive their 
title from the fact that they rely entirely upon Akhhdr, 
or traditions, and repudiate ijtihad (the exercise of 
private judgment) as they consider it contrary to the 
practice of the Imams. They accept as authentic 
whatever tradition happens to be current, if only it ia 
labełled with the name of aii Innim or of tlie Prophet. 
It is enough that it is called a hcidts; it becomes ipso 
facto authentic in their eyes,* and further inąuiry is 
not required to test the source from which it emanates. 
It need not be said that under colour of this easy 
principle a vast number of traditions and maxims have 
become incorporated with the Islamie teachings which 
have little in common with them. The ancient faith 
had never completely died out of the hcarts of the 
masses, and it was impossible that with the growth of a 
national Church many of the old thoughts should not 
find expression in new and morę approVed garbs. 
(jobineau has somewhat harshly, but not quite without 
reason, charged ultra-Akhb^rism with having converted 
the great hero of Isl4m into an Ormuzd, and his 
descendants into Amshaspands. 

^ Adilla~i-Katat, conclusiye evidence, which admits of no questioning, ‘ 
and recjaires no exerci8e of judgment. 
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Akhbarism is the favourite creed of tlie uneducated, 
who require a leading striug for tlieir guidance, and of 
the half-educated Mullas. Usulism finds acceptance 
among tlie most intellectual classes of the people and 
the most learned of the clergy. One of the most 
notable advocates of the UsWi doctrines within recent 
times was Mułla Sadra ^ (Mohammed bin Ibr^him), a 
native of Shir5,z, and probably the ablest scholar and 
dialectician of his time. He was the reviver of philo- 
sophy and humanitarian science among the Persians. 
From the fali of the Buwaihs to the rise of the SefFevys, 
Iran had remained under a cloud. Patristic orthodoxy 
had proscribed philosophy and science ; the very name 
of Avicemia had become hateful, and his works 

I 

were publicly burnt. Duriug these centuries many 
Mazdeistic traditions dressed in I8l5,mic garb naturally 
had found acceptance among the uneducated classes. 
The true F^timide scholars had retired into seculsion, 
and a body of ecclesiastics strongly tinged with national 
predilections and prejudices had sprung up to maintain 
the people in ignorance. Mulla Sadra had thus to con- 
tcnd against a clergy as tenacious of their rights as 
those of Christendom, and as ready to take offence 
at the slightest approach to an attack on their preserve 
of orthodoxy. But Mulla &idra was gifbed with great 
perseverance and tact, and succeeded after considerable 
difficulty in reviving the study of philosophy and 
science. Usulism came to the front once morę. 
Unquestionably it is the most rationalistic and liberał 

^ Mulla Sadra flonrished in tbe reign of Shah Abbfis II. 
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phase of Isl^m. In its liberalism, in its sympatliy 
witli all phases of human thought, its grand liopeful- 
ness and expansiveness, it represents tlie ideas of 
the plłilosophers of the House of Mohammed wlio 
reflected the thoughts of the Master. 

The political factious which have hitherto kept tlie 
Shiahs divided anioiig themselves are disappearing, and 
the rest of the sects are fast merging into the Asnd- 
Aasharias. The Shiahs of Persia, Arabia, West Africa, 
and India belong for the most part to this sect, and 
were it not for the fact that tlie head of the Eastern 
Ismailias still maintains his hołd over the superstitious 
credulity of his folio wers, Ismailism would also soon 
vanish. Asnd-Aashariaism has thus beeome synony- 
mous with Shiahism. 

Like the Akhb4ris, the Siinnis base their doctrines 
on the entirety of the traditions. But they differ from 
them in accepting such only of the traditions as can 
stand the test of certain rules of ciiticism peculiar to 
their school. In this they approach the Usulis. They 
regard the concordant decisions of the successive Caliphs 
and of the generał assemblies {Ijmda-i- Ummat) as 
supplementing the Koranie rules and regulations, and 
as almost equal in authority to them. 

The Sunnis are divided into several sub-sects, each 
differing- from the other on various points of dogma 
and doctrine. Often these minor sectarian diiferences 
have giveii rise to great bitterness and piersecutions.. 
In the main, however, they are agreed on the funda- 
mental bases of their. doctrines and laws, deriving them 
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from four uiivarying sources, viz.:—(1) The Koran; 
(2) The Hadts or Sunnat (traditions handed down 
from ■ the Prophet); (3) the Jjmda-i- Ummat (concord- 
ance among the followers); and (4) the Kiyds (private 
judgment). The Hadts [pi. Ahadts) embraces (a) all 
the words, counsels, and orał laws of the Prophet 
(Kaiul ); (b) his actions, his works, and daily practices 
(Fyl) ; (c) and his silence ( TaJcrtr), implying a tacit 
approl)ation on his part of any individual act com- 
mitted by his disciples. The rules deduced from these 
subsidiary sources vary considerably in respect of the 
degree of authority which is attached to them. If the 
rules, or traditional precepts, are of public and uni- 
versal notoriety {Ahddts - i - Mutwdttireh), they are 
regarded as absolutely authentic and decisive. If the 
traditions, though known publi(;ly by a great majority 
of people, do not possess the character of universal 
notoriety, they are designated as Ahddis-i-Mashhńrd, 
and stand second in rank to the Ahddis-i-Mutwdttireh; 
whilst the Akhhdr-i-wdhid, which depend for their 
authenticity upon the authority of isolated indiyiduals, 
have little or no value attached to them. Thus every 
tradition purporting to be handed down by the con- 
temporańes and companions of the Prophet, regardless , 
of their actual relationship to him, is considered to be 
authentic and genuine, provided certain arbitrary 
conditions framed with the view of testing the value of 
persona! testimony are complied with. (3) Ijmda-i- 
Ummat implies generał concordance. Under this 
cołłective name are incłuded alł the apostolic laws, 
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the explanations, glosses, and decisions of the leading 
disciples of the Prophet, especially of the first four 
Caliphs (the Khula/di Rdshidln), on tłieological, civil, 
and criminal matters. 

Since the eighth century of the Christian era, how- 
ever, all thcse sources oFlaw and doctrine have bcen 
relegated to tlie domain of oblivion. And each sect 
has followed blindly its own doctors on the inter- 
pretation of the law and the exposition of doctrines. 
This is called Tahltd. No man is considered “ ortho- 
dox ” unless he conforms to the doctrines of one or the 
other of the principał doctors. 

The four most important persuasions or sects ^ among 
the Sunnis are designated Hanafi, Shiifei, MUliki, and 
Ilanbali, after their respcctive founders. 

Abu Hanifa,* who gave his name to the first school, 
was born in the year 80 of the Hegira, during the reign 
of Abdul Malik ibn Merwan. He was educated in the 
Shiah school of law, and received his first instructions* 
in jurisprudence from Imam Jaafar as-Sadik, and heard 
traditions from Abfi Abdullah ibn al-Mubarak and 
H.4mid ibn Sulaim5,ii. Abfi Hanifa often quotes the 
great Shiah Imam as his authority. On his return to 
his native city of Kfifa, rhough he continued to remain 
a zealous and consistent partisan of the House of Ali, 
he seceded from the Shiah school of law and founded 
a system of his own, di^i^erging completely in many 
important points from the doctrines of the Shiahs; 

^ Called tlie Mazdheb-arhaa, 

2 Abń Hanifa an-Nomf*n ibn Sabit (a.c. 699-769). 
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and yet, so close is the resemblance between his ex- 
position of tlie law and their views, that there is no 
reason for doubt as to tlie source from which lie 
derived his origiiial inspiration. The latitude which 
he allows to privatc judgment in the interpretation of 
the law seems to be unqu^tionably a reflex of the 
opinions of the Fatimide doctors. He is called by his 
followers the Imdm-i-Aazam. He died in the year 
A.H. 150. The doctrines taught by him are in forcc 
nmong the major portion of the Indian Mussulmans, 
ainong the Afghans, Turkomans, almost all Central 
Asian Moslems, the Turks, and the Egyptians. His 
school owns by far the largest nnmber of followers. 

The founder of the second school was (Abu Abdnllah) 
M^lik ibn Anas, who died in the year a.h. 179 , in the 
Caliphate of Harun ar-Eashld. 

Sh^fei was the founder of the third school. He was 
born at Ghizeh in Syria, in the same year in which 
Abń Hanifa died. He died in Egypt in the year 
A.H. 204 (a.c. 819), during the Caliphate of Al- 
M^mun. He was a contemporary of the Fatimide 
Imam Ali ibn Musś, ar-Eez4. Sh&fei’8 doctrines are 
generally followed in Northern Africa, partially in 
Egypt, in Southern Arabia, and the Malayan Pen- 
insula, and among the Mussulmans of Ceylon. His 
followers are also to be found among the Borahs^ of 
the Bombay Presidency. 

The fourth school was originated by Ibn-i-Hanbal. 

* These Borabs are partly SMfeis and partly Ismailias of the Egyptian 
type. 
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He flourished during tbe reigns of Ał-MamOn and his 
.successor Mutassim b’illah. These two Caliphs were 
Mutazalas. Ibn Hanbahs extreme fanaticism, and tlie 
persistency witli wliich he tried to inflame tlie bigotry 
of the masses against tlie soveieigns, brouglit him into 
trouble witli the rulers. He died in the odour of great 
sanctity in the year a.h. 241. Ibn Hanbal and his 
patristicism are responsible for the ill-success of Mamuii 
in introducing the Mutazala doctrines throughout the 
empire, and for the freąuent outbursts of persecution 
whieh deluged the Mahommedan world witli the blood 
of Moslems. 

We have in another place' described the legał 
<lifFerences of the various Sunni schools; their 
doctrinal divergences run into the minutise of the 
ceremonials of worsliip, uimecessary to detail in a 
work intended for the generał student. It niay be 
said, however, that the Hanbalites were the most 
pronounced anthropomorphists. To them God was a 
łiuman being enthroned in heaven. Among the otlier 
seets the conceptions varied considerably according to 
the age and the people. Anthropomorphism was, how- 
ever, the predominating element. There is no doubt 
that Hanafism was originally the most liberał of these 
seets, whilst Shńfeism and Mś-likism were both exclu- 
sive and harsh in their sympathies and ideas. Witli 
the advance of time, and as despotism fixed itself upon 
the habits and customs of the people, and the Caliph 
or Sovereign became the arbiter of their fate without 

^ Personal Ław of the Mahotnmedans. 
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ćheck or hindrance from juriscoiisult or legist, patristi- 
cism took liold of the rainds of all classes of society. 
The enunciations of the Fathers of the Church hecame 
law. The Ilanafis, who styled themselyes, and were 
styled by their brethren of the rival sects, ahl-ur-rai 
w’al kiyds, “ pcople of judgmeiit and analogy,” in con- 
tradistinction to the others, who were called ahl-ul- 
hadtSf traditionists par exceUence, have long ceased 
to exercise their judgment in the domains of law or 
doctrine. What has been laid down by the Fathers 
is unchangeable, and beyond the rangę of discussion. 
The Faith may be carried to the land of the Esquiniaux, 
but it must go with rules framed for the guidance of 
Irakians! 

Patristicism has thus destroyed all hope of develop- 
inent among the Sunnis. But its endeavours to ensure 
uniformity of hiith and practice has led within the last 
hundred years to two notable revolts within the bosoni 
of the Sunui Church. Wahabism, wdiich mado its 
appearance at the beginning of the century, derived its 
breath from the Desert. Ghair-mnhallidism springs 
from the innermost recesses of the liuman heart, 
seeking an escape from the strait-laced pharisaism of 
the established Church. • The Ghair-mukallid is a non- 
conformist, though he has been wrongly and unjustly 
confounded with the WahMus. He is undoubtedly 
morę philosophical and rationalistic than the followers 
of the other denominations of Sunnism. Narrow, 
no doubt, admittedly limited and unsympathetic in 
its scope, Ghair-mukallidism is the one movement 
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in the Sunni Church which contains the greatest 
promise. 

The dispute which ushered in the Reformation in 
Europę has already commenced among the Hanafis, 
and is surę before long to make itself felt among all 
sects and schools of Moslems. Does the translation 
of the Koran stand on the same footing as the Arabie 
Koran; are prayers offered in the vulgar tongue, in 
the tongue of the worshipper ignorant of Arabie, as 
meritorious as tliose offered in the language of Hij^z— 
are the ąuestions which are now agitating the Mosiem 
World in India. The controversy has already caused 
much bitterness and given rise to a fcw anathemas on 
the side of the orthodox, and the reformers may well 
be congratulatcd that the movement which they have 
set on foot is conducted under a neutral Government. 
To the old plea, which vested interests have always 
urged against cvery innovation, the leaders of the 
reform answer by asking, Is Arabie the sole language 
which God understands ? If not, what is the purpose 
of the prayer instituted by the Prophet ? If it is to 
])ring the worshipper nearer to God, and to purify and 
ennoble his heart, then how can he feel the elevating 
effect of prayer if he only mumbles what he cannot 
understand ? From reason they appeal to the example 
of the Prophet, who allowed his Persian converts 
to offer their prayers in their owm tongue. Tbis 
movement, still unknown to Europeans, contains the 
germ of the greatest development. It is the beginning 
of the Reformation. Hitherto the theologians of Isl^m, 
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like the Christian clergy in the Midclle Ages, have 
exercised, through the knowledge of a language not 
known to the masses or the sovereigns, a dominating 
influence. Once the principle for which the reformers 
are working is accepted, the prescriptions framed in 
the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian era, 
for people utterly apart from the culture and ciyilisa- 
tion of the present day, will have to be understood 
and explained with the light of a thousand years. 

Khawdrijism has been often regarded as a branch of 
Sunnism, though in reality it came into existence long 

before the foundations of the Sunni Church were laid. 

\ 

The refractory troops, who had forced the Caliph Ali 
to abandon the fruits of the well-earned victory at 
Safftn, and who afterwards rosę in arms against him 
at Nahrwan, were the first to receire the name of 
Khawdrij (deserters or rebels). Shahristóni has giveu 
a very lucid account of this insurrection. These wert'. 
the men who were most eager in referring to arbitra- 
tion the disputes of the arch-rebel Mu&wiyah with 
the Caliph; they had forced upon their chief, against 
his own judgment, Abil Musa as the representative 
of the House of Mohammed; but no sooner had the 
terms been settled than these soldier - theologians, 

O ^ 

these CoYenanters of Islam, fell into a hot controversy 
amongst themselyes about the sinfulness of submitting 
aify cause to human judgment. In order to prevent 
the spectacle of Moslems slaughtering each other in the 
presence of the enemy^ Ali retired to Kufa with the 
greater part of his army, leaving a smali detachment 
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/ 


at Dumat-uj-JandM to await the result of the arbitra- 
tion. The rebels to the number of twelve thousand 
deserted the Caliph at Kufa, and, retiring to Nahrw5,n, 
took up a formidable position from which they 
tlireatened the Caliphate. With the repugnance to 
nhed blood which was cver the distinguishing trait 
iu A]i’s character, he besought theni repeatedly to 
return to their allegiance. In reply, they tlireatened 
liini with death. Humań patience could not bear 
this (iontumacy longer. They were attacked and 
defeated in two suceessiye battles. A few of the 
rebels escaped, says Shahristriiii, and betaking theni- 
selves to al-Bahrain, that harbour of refugc for all 
the free lances of IslAm, spread their noxious doctrines 
aniong the wild inhabitants of that tract. They re- 
ap}»eared in the time of Abdul Malik, who drove theni 
back iiito their fastnesses in al-Ahsa and al-Bahrain. 
They issued again under Merwan IL, and spread 
themselves in Yemen, Hijaz, and the Irak. They 
W'ere attacked and defeated, and forced to take refuge 
iu Oman, where they have remained settled ever sińce. 
Under the Abbassides they spread their doctrines 
ainong the Berbers of Africa, whom they raised re¬ 
peatedly against the PontifFs of Bagdad. The Khawś,rij 
are the Calvinists of IsHm. Their doctrines are gloomy 
and morose, hard and fanatical. They are strict pre- 
destinarians. They do not accept the Im^mate of any 
of the Caliphs after Omar, their own chiefs being, 
according to them, the lawful Iraams. They differ 
from the other Suńnis, in maintaining that it is not 
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requisite for a person to be eitlier a Koreishite or a 
free man for election as Imstm of the Moslems. 
Slayes and non-Koreishitcs were elegible for the 
Imamate equally witli . Koreishites and fre® men. 
According to Shahristani, the KhawArij are diyided 
into 8ix groups, the most important of whom are the. 
Azdńka (the followers of Abh EA,shid Nafe ibn 
Azrak), the Ihddhia (the followers of Abdiillah ibn 
Ibddh, wlio appeared in the reign of Merwan ibn 
Mohammed, oiic of the Ommeyyades), the Nejdat 
Azdrin (the followers of Nejdat ibn Amer), the 
Ajardia (of Abdul Karim bin Ajrad), and the Snfdruz 
Ziadia. 

Of these the Azdrika are the most fanatical, ex(!lusive, 
and narrow. According to them, cvcry sect besides 
their own is doomed to perdition, and ought to be 
forcibly converted or ruthlessly destroyed. No mercy 
ought to be shown to any infidel or Mushrik (an 
expansive term, including Moslems, Christians, and 
Jews). To them every sin is of the same degree: 
murder, fornication, intoxication, smoking, all are 
damning olfences against religion. Whilst the other 
Moslems, Shiah as well as Sunni, hołd that every child 
is born into the world in the faith of IsMm,^ and re- 
mains so until peryerted by education, the Azraki 
declares that the child of an infidel is an infidel. The 
orthodox Christian maintains that eyery child who is 
not haptized goes to perdition,; the Khiriji, like the 

^ 
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Christian, declares that every child who has not pro- 
nounced the formula of the Faitli is beyond the pale 
of 8alvation. The Azdriha were destroyed by Hajjaj 
ibn Yusuf; but their sanguinary, fierce, and raerciless 
doctrines found expres8ion nine centuries later iii 
W ahabism. 

The Ibddhia were decidedly less fanatical. They 
were, for the most part, settled in Oman, and are still 
to be found in the principality of Muscat. The 
Azdrika, and afterwards the WahUbis, were at deadly 
feud with the Ibddhias. 

According to them, the generał body of Moslenis are 
uiibelievers, but not Muslirih (polytheists); and that 
conseąuently they can intemiarry with them. They 
differ from the Azdriha in this and in other respects. 
They accept the evidence of Moslems against their 
people; hołd that the taking of the goods of the 
Moslems, except in tinie of war, is uiilawful, and 
“ proiiounce no opinion,” says Shahristani, “ on the 
infidelity of the children of inMels ; ” but they agree 
with their brethren, the Azdriha^ in denouncing and 
anathematising the chief companions of the Prophet 
(the Ashdh-i-Kahdr). 

The Ibddhias have held Oman until now. Sore 
pressed by the Wahdbis, they łiave succeeded in 
maintaining their power on the coast of Eastern 
Arabia, but they seem to be fast merging into the 
generał body of Sunnis. 

The Wah^bis have been depicted in rather fav- 
oiirable colours by Mr. Palgrave, in his Travels in 
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Central Arabia, but, in fact, tliey are tlie direct 
descendants of the Azdrika, who, after tbeir defeat by 
Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, liad taken refuge in the recesses of 
Central Arabia. Abdul Walili5,b’s doctrines bear the 
closest resemblance to those held so fiercely by the fol¬ 
io wers of Ndfe-ibn-al-Azrak. Like them, the Wahhabis 
designate all other Moslems unbelievers, and permit 
their despoilment and enslayement. However com- 
mendable their revolt against the anthropolatrous 
usages in vogue among the modern Moslems, their 
views of religion and diviue government are intensely 
morose and Calvinistic, and in absolute conflict with 
progress and development. 

B5.bism has been represented in widely divergent 
colours. According to the Mosiem authorities, it is 
nothing but a new form of Mazdakism, an Easterii 
socialistic communism. Its mixed gatherings of men 
and women are regarded in the same light as the 
ancient Agapse of the primitive Christians were con- 
sidered by the followers of the older faiths. On the 
other hand, a European scholar ^ of great research and 
learning, who has studied the religious literaturę of 
the Bdbis, and mixed familiarly with them, represents 
B4bism as the latest expression of an eclectic evolution 
growing out of the innate pantheism of the Iranian 
mind. 

During the reign of Mohammed SŁah, the hypocrisy 
and vices of the national clergy, says this writer, had 
reached such a pitch that a change was inevitable. 

^ Gobiueau. 
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The political and social condition of the people was 
deplorable. In this state of aflfairs a young Mullah of 
Shiraz, Mirza Ali Mohammed, supposed to be a Fatimide 
by descent, who had studied much, had travelled a great 
deal, and madę the pilgrimages to the holy cities, and 
had for many years resided in Arabia and Syria, began 
to preaith a social and morał reform. He denounced the 
liypocrisy of the ordinary Mullahs, and their reception 
of the most doubtful traditions to justify practices 
condemned by Isldni. His words struck on minds 
already prepared for the reception of his views, and 
evoked extraordinary entliusiasm. Hc obtained numer- 
ous disciples, amoiig them a young lady of Kazwln, 
whose learning and eloquence supplied a powerful 
support to his cause. She is venerated iiow as Qurnit- 
nl-Ayn, “ Liglit of our Eyes.” Mirza Ali Mohammed, 
either carried away by the enthusiasm of his followers, 
or unhinged by his own exaltation in a fit of 
pantheistical insanity, assumed the title of Bdh 
Huzrat-i-dala, and styled himself a part of^the 
Divinity. His followers rosę in arms against the 
constituted authorities and failed. The fanatieism of 


the clergy and political expediency gave rise to a 
persecution, for which even Gobineau thinks the B§,bis 
were primarily responsible. The Bfib was killed with 
most of his prominent disciples. But his teachings 
have survived. His social precepts are said by 
Gobineau to be much in advance of the received 


doctrines. He attached great importance to the mai-, 
riage-relations, and during the continuance of the first 
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marriage he allowed tłie taking of a second wife only 
under certain conditions. He interdicted concubiiiage 
absolutely, forbade divorce, and allowed tlie appear- 
ance of wonien in public. The custom of seclusion, as 
Gobineau justly observes, creates iiifinite disorders, and 
renders the first ediication of cliildren pernicious. The 
usage itself does not depend on any religious prescrip- 
tion, it is simply a convenience. The ancient kings of 
Persia obseiwed it as a sign of grandeur, and the 
Mosiem sovereigns and ehiefs imitated their exanlple, 
and adopted the custom. Among the Arabs the 
women of the tribes are perfectly free to move jibout 
as they wisli. The ladies of Mohammed’s fomily coii- 
vei'sed with the disciples, received their yisits, and 
often assisted in the repasts of the men. Mirza Ali 
Mohammed therefore, says Gobineau, madę no innova- 
tion in endeavouring to free women froni the boiidage 
of a pernicious custom. His religious doctrines are 
essentially paiitheistic, and his codę of morals, iustead 
of being lax, is strict and rigid. 

Somc Mosiem writers have dividcd the religious 

sects into two comprehensive groups, viz. the Ahl-ul- 

hdtm and the Ahl-uz-zdhir, łhose ivho looh into the 

meaning of precepts, and those ivho looh ordy to the 

literał senne. The Ahl-ul-hdtin, however, must not be 

confounded with the Bdiinias. The Ahl-ul-hdtin in- 

(dude the mystical Sufis, the philosophical muta- 

kallimin, and the Idealists in generał, “ all those,” to 

use the words of Zamakhsharfs comment, “ who 8trive 

to implant in their hearts the roots of divine perfection,” 

2l 
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who strive and struggle to attain the higliest standard 
of human excellence, find who, whilst conforming to 
the prescriptions of the Law, pereeive in them the 
divine intent to promote concord and harraony among 
the races of the eartli, peace and goodwill among 
inankind. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF ISLAM. 

<d) aJuJ l^4ljJ 

^ <))ib2S d)J4^ ^Jwo A«>«W ^ y 

We have already referred to the Arabian Prophet’s 

devotion to knowledge and science as distinguishing 

him from all otlier Teacbers, and bringing him into 

the closest ajSinity with the modern world of thought. 

Medina, the seat of the theocratic commonwealth of 

Isldm, had, after the fali of Mecca, become the centre 

of attraction, not to the hosts of Arabia only, but also 

to inąuirers from abroad. Here flocked the Persian, 

the Greek, the Syrian, the Ir^kian, and African of 

diyerse hues and nationalities from the north and the 

West. Some, no doubt, came from curiosity, but most 

came to seek knowledge and to listen to the words of 

the Prophet of Isl^m. He preached of the value of 

knowledge: “Acquire knowledge, because he who ac- 

ąuires it in the way of the Lord performs an act of 

piety; who speaks of it, praises the Lord; who seeks 

it, adores God; who dispenses instrućtion in it, bestows 

alms; and who imparts it to its fitting objects, performs 

an act of devotion to God. Knowledge enables its 

681 
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possessor to distinguishi wliat is forbidden from wliat is 
not; it liglits the way to Heaven; it is our friend in 
tlie desert, our society in solitude, our companion wlien 
bereft of friends; it guides us to liappiness; it sustains 
us in misery; it is our ornament in the company of 
friends; it serves as an armour against our enemics. 
Witli knowledge, the servant of God rises to the heights 
of goodness and to a noble position, associates witli 
sOvercigns in this world, and attains to the perfection 
of liappiness in the next.” ^ 

He would often say “ the ink of the scholar was morę 
holy than the blood of the martyr; ” and repeatedly 
impress on his disciples the necessity of seeking for 
knowledge ‘‘even unto China.”^ “ He who leaves his 
home in search of knowledge, walks in the path of 
God.” “He who travels in search of knowledge, to 
him God shows the w^ay to paradise.”'* 

The Koran itself borę testimony to the supreme 
value of learning and science. Commenting on the 
Sflrat-ul-aalak* Zamakhshaii thus explains the mean- 
ing of the Koranie words : “ God taught human beings 
that which they did not know, and this testifieth to 
the greatness of His beneficence, for He has given to 
His servants knowledge of that w^hich they did not 
know. And He has brought them out of the darkness 
of ignorance to the light of knowledge, and madę them 

^ Tradition from the Bihdr-iol-Anwcir^ vol. i. chap. on Knowledge, 
lianded down by the ImSni Jaafar ^-Sadik, also quoted from MuSz-ibn- 
Jabal in the Mustatrif^ chap. also in the Kashf-uz-ZiinAn of Hfiji 
Khalifa, Fluegers ed. p. 44/’'^ ^ * Misbdh-ush-Shańyeł. 

^ Jdmaa-ul-Akhhdr, ^ Koran, sura xcvi.; see also other suras. 
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aware of the inestimable blessings of the hnowledge 
of writing, for great benefits accrue tberefrom wliich 
God alone compasseth ; and without the knowledge of 
writiug no, other knowledge (uMni) could be compre- 
liended, nor the Sciences placed within bounds, nor the 
history of the ancients be acquired and their sjiyings be 
recorded, nor the revealed books be written; and if that 
knowledge did not exist, the affairs of religion and the 
worki, could not be rcgulated.” 

Up to the time of the Islamie Dispensation, the Arab 
World, properly so called, restricted within the Penin- 

sula of Arabia and some outlying tracts to the north- 

\ 

West and the north-east, had shown no signs of intel- 
lectual growth. Poetry, oratory, and judicial astrology 
formed the favourite objects of pursuit among the pre- 
Islamite Arabs. Science and literaturę possessed no 
YOtaries. The words of the Prophet gave a new 
impulse to the awakened energies of the race. Even 
within his lifetime "was formed the nucleus of an 
educational institution, which in after years grew into 
universities at Bagdad and Salerno, at Cairo and 
CordoYa. Here preached the Master himself on the 
cultivation of a holy spirit; “ One hour’s meditation on 
the work of the Creator [in a devout spirit] is better 
than seventy years of prayer.’’ ^ “ To listen to the in- 

structions of science and learning for one hour is morę 
meritorious than attending the funerals of a thousand 
martyrs,—morę meritorious than standing up in prayer 
for a thousand nights;” “To the student who goes 

^ Jdmaa-uUAkhhdr. 
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forth in quest of knowledge, God will allot a high place 
in the mansions of bliss; every step he takes is blessed, 
and every lesson he receives has its reward; ” “ The 
seeker of knowledge will be greeted in Heaven with a 
welcome from the angels;” “to listen to the words of 
the learned, and to instil into the heart the lessons of 
science, is better than religious exercises; ” “. . . better 
than emancipating a hundred slaves; ” “ Him who 
fayours learning and the learned, God will favour in the 
next World;” “He who honours the learned honours 
me.” Ali lectured on branches of learning most suited 
to the wants of the infant commonwealth. Among his 
recorded sayings are the foliowing: “ Eminence in 
science is the higliest of honours ;” “He dies not who 
gives life to learning; ” “ The greatest ornament of a 
man is erudition.” Naturally sucii sentiments on the 
part of the Master and the chief of the disciples gave 
rise to a liberał policy, and animated all classes with a 
desire for learning. The art of Kufie wTiting, whicli 
had just been acąuired by a disciple at Hlra, furthered 
the primitive development of the Moslems. It was, 
however, pre-eminently an age of earnestness and faith, 
marked by the uprise of the soul against the domina- 
tion of aimless, lifeless philosophy. The practice of 
religion, the conservation of a devotional spirit, and 
the cultivation mostly of those branches of learning 
which were of practicai value iń the battle of everyday 
life, were the primary objects of the Moslem’s atten- 
tion. 

The age of speculation was soon to commence; its 
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germs were contained in the positive precepts of the 
Master; and even wliilst he was working, the scholarly 
Disciple was thinking. The Master had himself de- 
clared that whosoever desired to realise the spirit of 
his teachings must listen to the words of the Scholar.^ 
Who morę able to grasp the meaning of the Ma8ter’s 
words than Ali, the beloved frieiid, the truśted disciple, 
the devoted cousin and son. The gen tle, calm teach¬ 
ings instilled in early life into the young mind borę 
their fruit. 

In spite of the upheaval of the Arab race u u der the 
early Caliphs, literaturę and arts were by no meaiis 
neglected in the metropolis of primitive LslA,m. Ali 
and Ibn Abbas, his cousin, gave public leetures on 
poetry, grammar, history, and mathematics; others 
taught the art of recitation or elocution; whilst some 
gave lessons in caligraphy, — in ancient times an 
invaluable branch of knowledge. 

On Osman s tragical death the Scholar was called by 
the Yoice of the people to the hełm of the State. During 
his retirement Ali had devoted himself to the study 
of the Master’s precepts by the light of reasoii. “ But 
for his assassination,” to quoto the language of a 
French historian, “the Mosiem world might have wit-. 
nessed the realisation of the Prophet’s teachings, in 
the actual amalgamation of Reason with Law, and in 
the impersonation of the first płinciples of true philo- 
sophy in positiye action.” The same passionate devotion 

Ul 
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to knowledge and learning which distinguished Moham¬ 
med, breathed in every word of his Disciple. With a 
liberality of mind—^far beyond that of the age in which 
lie lived—was joined a sincere deyoutness of spirit and 
earnestness of faith. His sermons, faithfully preserved 
by one of his descendants, and his litanies or psalms, 
j)ortray a devout uplooking towards the Source of Ali 
(rood, and an unbounded faith in humanity. The 
accession of the Ommeyyades to the rulership of Islam 
was a blow to the progress of knowledge and liberalism 
in the Mosiem world. Their stormy reigns left the 
nation little leisiire to dcvotc to the gentler pursuits of 
science; and to this, among the sovereigns, was joined 
a characteristic idolatry of the past. Their thoughts 
were engrossed by war and politics. During the 
comparatively long rule of a century, the House of 
Orameyya produced only one man devoted to the 
cultivation of letters; and this man was Ab4 H^shini 
Khś^lid ibn Yeztd, “the philosopher of the Merw^nian 
family,” ^ as he has been called, who was set aside from 
the succession on account of his learning. 

The jealous suspicion and the untiring animosity of 
the children of Hind and Abu Siifian had obliged the 
descendants of the Prophet to live a life of humble 
retirement. “ In the night of misery and unhappiness,” 
they followed truły and faithfully the precepts of their 
ancestor, and found consolation in intellectual pursuits. 
Their ardent love of knowledge, their passionate devo- 
tion to the cause of humanity,—their spirit looking 

^ MdJchaZ‘i-iililm, 
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upwards far above the literalness of common interpre- 
tations of the law,—show the spirituality and expan- 
siveness of Isl4m/ The definition by the Im5,m Jaafar 
as-S^dik of science or knowledge giyes some idea of 
their faith in the progress of man; “The enlightenment 
of the heart is its essence; Truth, its principal object; 
Inspiration, its guide; Reason/ its accepter; God, its 
inspirer; and the words of man its utterer.” * 

SuiTounded by men whom love, dcYotion, and sym- 
pathy with their patience had gathered around them, 
the early descendants of the Prophet were naturally 
morę or less influenced by the varied ideas of their 
followers. Yet their philosophy never sinks to that 
war of words without life and without earnestness 
which characterised the schools of Athens or Alexandria 
under the Ptolemies. 

But though literaturę and philosophy were at a 
discount among the rulers, the example of the Imama 
naturally exercised no smali influence on the intellectual 
actiyity of the Arabs and the subject races. Whilst 
the Ommeyyades discouraged the peaceful pursuits of 
the mind, the children of F5,tima, with characteristic 
liberalism, favoured learning. They were not devoted 
to the past,—the salaf was not their guide. With 

I 

^ See the Hadis-i-Ahlilaj, from the Imam Ali-bn^Mftsa ar-Reza, reported 
by Moffuzzil-bin-Omar Joufi, Bihdr-ulrAmodr. 

^ Tdńkh-al-Hukarm^ by Jam&l-ud-din al-Kifti, founded iipon another 
Work bearing the same name, by Shahab-ud-dtn Saharwardi; Shah&b-iid- 
din was a Platonist—an Ishrdki—an idealist, and was condemned and put 
to death by the orthodox synod in the reign of Saladin’s son. Comp. the 
tirst Khutba of the Nahj-ul-Baldghat, and the traditions on knmcledge in 
the Bihdr-ul-Anwdr, 
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the Master’s precepts to light their path, they kept iri 

f 

/ 

view the development of humanity, and devoted them- 
selve8 to the cultivatioii of science and learning in all 
its branches. Like the Master and the early Caliphs, 
the “ Philosophers of the House of Mohammed ” ^ 
received with distinction the learned men whom the 
fanatical persecution of Justinian’s successors drove for 
refuge into foreign lands. The academies of philosophy 
and medicine, founded by the Nestorians at Edessa 
and Nisibis, had been broken up; its professors and 
students were refugees in Persia and Arabia. Many 
betook themselves — as their predecessors had done 
before, in the time of the Prophet and the Caliph Abu 
Bakr—to Medina, which, after its sack by the Ommey- 
yades, had again gathered round Jaafar as-S4dik a galaxy 
of talented scholars. The concourse of many and varied 
minds in the City of the Prophet gave an impetus 
to the cultivation.of science and literaturę among the 
Moslems. From Medina a stream of unusual intel- 
lectual activity flowed towards Damascus. Situated on 
the northern confines of the Arabian Desert, along the 
trade-route from Mecca and Medina to Syria, Damascus 
had been associated from ancient times with the 
Orameyyades; and the Syrian Arabs were closely allied 
by interest and kinship to the family whom they had 
assisted to elevate to the rulership of Istóm. The 
Ommeyyades had naturally fixed upon this city as the 
seat of their empire; and though shunned with horror 
by the devout Moslems, the representatives of the 

^ Mdkhaz-i-uHm. 
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many races who had come under the sway of Isl^m, 
gathered there. The controversies of Greek and Saracen 
furnished a strong incentive to the study of dialectics and 
Greek philosophy; and the invention of the diacritical 
and vowel points furthered the cultivation of grammar 
and philology. At this time flourished two Christian 
writers of notę, who, fleeing before their orthodox per- 
secutors, had taken shelter in Damascus. These were 
Johannes Damascenus and Theodorus Abueara. Their 
polemical writings against the Moslems, their rational- 
istic and philosophical disputes with their own orthodox 
brethren, joined to the influence of the Medinite school, 
which flourished under Mohammed al-Bakir and Jaafar 
as-S^dik, soon led to the growth of philosophical 
tendencies among the Saracens. For centuries Greek 
philosophy had been known to the Persians and the 
Arabs; the Nestorians had spread themselves in the 
dominions of the Chosyoes sińce the beginning of Jus- 
tinian’s reign, but it was not until all the varied elements 
had been fused into an organie whole by Islam that 
Greek science and Greek culture exercised anv real 
effect on the intellectual development of Western Asia. 
It was towards the close of the Ommeyyade rule that 
several Mosiem thinkers> came into prominence, whose 
leetures on subjects then uppermost in the minds of 
people attracted great attention. And their ideas and 
conceptions materially moulded the thoughts> of suc> 
ceeding generations. 

It was in the secohd century, however, that the 
literary and scientific activity of the Moslems com- 
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menced in earnest, and the chief impulse to this was 
given by the settlement of the Arabs in towns. 
Hitherto they had lived in camps isolated from the 
ractes they had subjugated. Osman had łaid a pro* 
hibition on their acquiring lands in the conquered 
countries, or contracting marriages with the subject 
nations. The object of this policy was apparent; it 
lias its parallel in the history of all nations, ancient 
and modern. In British India and in French Algeria 
it is still in force. During the whole period of 
Ommeyyade domination the Arabs had constituted 
the dominant element, — the aristocratic military 
('-aste amongst their subjects. The majority of 
them were occupied in military pursuits. The 
gentler avocations of learning and science were left 
to the suspected Hashimis and the children of 
the iVnsar — to the descendants of Ali, Abu Bakr, 
and Omar. The Arabs had carried with them into 
distant regions the system of clientage which had 
existed in Arabia, as it had existed among the Eomans, 
from ancient times. Olientage afforded to the subjects 
protection and consideration; to the conquerors, the 
additional strength gained by numbers. Thus, both in 
the East and the West, the leading families allied 
themselves with members of the prominent desert clans, 
and became the rtmulds, cUents not freedmen, as has 
been incorrectly supposed, of their conquerors. To 

these clients, besides the H&shimites and the children 

* 

of the Ans4r and Muhajetin, such as had survived the 
sack of Medlna, was left scholarship and the cultiva- 
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tion of arts and Sciences during the Ommeyyade rule. 
With the rise of tlie Abbassides conmieiiccd a new era. 
They rosę to power witli the assistance of the Persiaiis; 
and they relied for the maintenance of their rule moro 
upon the attachment of the generał body of their 
subjects, than the fickle affectioii of the inilitary 
colonists of Arabia. Abu’l Abbas Saifah held the 
reins of govcrnment for but two years. His brother 
and suceessor, al-Manshr, though cruel in his treat- 
ment of the Fatimides, was a statesnian of the first 
rank. He organised the state, established a standing 
army and a corps of polii^e, and gave firmncss and 
consistency to the system of administration. The 
Arabs had hitherto devotcd themselves almost exclu- 
sively to the profession of arms; the method of 
gorernment adopted by al-Mansur gave a new bent 
to their genius. They settled in cities, acquired landed 
properties, and devoted tliemselres to the cultivation 
of letters with the same avidity which they had 
displayed in the pursuit of war. 

The rich and fertile valley of the Euphrates, watered 
by the two great rivers of Western Asia, has, from the 
most ancient times, been the seat of empire and the 
centre of civilisation. ‘ It was in this region that 
Babylon, Ctesiphon, and Seleucia had risen successively. 
Here existed at this epoch Bussorah and Kufa, with their 
unruly and volatile inhabitants. Bussorah, or morę 
properly Basra, and Kufa had, from the first conquest 

ł 

of the Moslems, formed important centres of com- 
mercial activity. The latter city was at one time the 
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seat of government. To Bussorah and KAfa had come 
all the active spirits of the East, who either could 
not or would not go to the depraved Capital of the 
Ommeyyades. For the Abbassides, Damascus had not 
only no attraction, but was a place of peril; and the 
uncertain and fickle temperament of the people of 
Bussorah and Kufa madę those cities undesirable as 
the seat of gorernment. Al-Mansur cast about for a 
site for his Capital, and at last fixed upon the loeality 
where Bagdad no w stands — a six days’ journey by 
river from Bussorah. 

Bagdad is said to have been a summer retreat 
of Kesra Anushiryan, the famous monarch of Persia, 
and deriyed from his reputation as a just ruler the 
name it bears,—the “ Garden of Justice.” With the 
disappearance of the Persian monarchy had disappeared 
the famous Garden where the Lord of Asia dispensed 
justice to his multitudinous subjects; tradition, how- 
ever, had preserved the name. The beautiful site, 
central and salubrious, attracted the eyes of Mansur, 
and the glorious city of the Caliphs arose, like the sea- 
goddess issuing from the waves, under the magie wands 
of the forem ost architects of the day. 

The Bagdad of Mansur was founded in the year 145 
of the Hegira on the western bank of the Tigris. Soon, 
however, another city—a new Bagdad—sprung up on 
the eastern bank under the auspices of the heir- 
apparent, the Prince Imperial of the Caliphate, who 
afterwards assumed the title of al-Mahdi. This new city 

p 

vied in the splendour of its structures with the beadty 
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and magnificence of the Mansurtóh. In the days of its 
głory, before the destroying hordes of Chengiz sweep- 
ing over Western Asia had engulfed in ruin every 
vestige of Saracenic civilisation, Bagdad presented a 
beautiful and imposing appearance—a fit capital for 
the PontifFs of Islam. 

The beauty and splendour of the city, before its sack 
by the Mongols, have been immortalised in glowing 
lines by Anwari—most brilliant of panegyrists :— 

yjb f 

S 

fSJitytm 

y 

Its designation of the Oit^ of Peace, Ddr-us-Saldnfiy 
was derived from a prophecy madę by the astronomer- 
royal Noubakht, that nonę of the Caliphs would die 
within the walls of the city, and the strange fulfilment 
of this prognostication in the case of thirty-seven 
Caliphs. The great number of holy men who lie 

^ Blessed be tbe site of Bagdad, seat of leaming and arts—peerless 
city,” etc. etc. 
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buried within or about its walls, and wliose tombs 
are objects of veiieration to all Moslems, gave to 
Bagdad the title of Bulwark of the Ilohj. Here are 
tlie mausolea of the greatest Imams and the most pious 
Sheikhs. Ilere reposes the Imam Musa al-Kazim, and 
here lie buried Abd Hanifa, the Sheikhs Juneid, Shibli, 
and Abdul Kadir Ghilani, the chiefs of the SMs. 

Tn the midst of the monuments of the Imams and 
Sheikhs stood those of the Caliphs and their consorts. 
Of the numerous academies, colleges, and schools whieh 
filled the city, two institutions surpassed all others in 
importanee by their wealth and the number of their 
students. These were the Nizamieh and Mustansarieh; 
the first established iii the first half of the fifth century 
of the Hegira by Nizam-ul-Mulk, the great Vizier 
of Małek Shah, sułtan of the Seljuks; and the second, 
built two centuries later, by the Calipłi Al-Mustansir- 
lyillah. 

“ It is a remarkable fact,” says the historian of Cultnre 
nndev the Caliphs, “ that the sovereign who makes us 
forget some of the darker sides of his naturę by his morał 
and mentał quałities, ałso gave the impetus to the great 
intełłectuał movement which now commenced in the 
Islamie worłd.” ^ It was by Manshr’8 command tłiat 
łiterary and scientific works in foreign łanguages were 
first transłated into Arabie. Himsełf no mean scholar 
and mathematician, he had the famous collections of 
Indian fables (the Hitopodesa), the Indian work on 

9 

astronomy called the Siddhanta, several works of 

1 Kremer, Culłurgeschichte des Orients imter den Chalifen^ voJ. ii. p, 412. 
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Aristotle, the Almagest of Claudius Ptolemy, tlie books 
of Euclid, as well as other ancient Greek, Byzantine, 
Persian, and Syrian productions translated into the 
language of the Arabs. Masudi mentions that no 
sooner were these translations published than they 
were studied with much avidity. Mansur’s successors 
were not only warm patrons of the learned, who 
flocked to the metropolis from all quartersi but were 
themselyes assiduous cultivators of every branch of 
knowlcdge. Under tliem the intellectual developnient 
of the Saraccns, in other words of the conglomerate 
races of the vast empire which constituted the Cali- 
pliate, proceeded with wonderful rapidity. 

Each great nation of the world has had its golden 
age. Athens had her Perielean era; Romę, her 
Augustan age; so, too, had the Islamie world its 
epoch of glory; and we may with justice look upon 
tlie period which elapsed from the accession of Mansur 
to the death of Mutazid-b’illah, with only a brief inter- 
mission during the reign of Mutawwakkil, as an epoch 
of equal, if not of superior greatness and magnificence. 
Under the first six Abbasside Caliphs, but especially 
under M5,mun, the Moslems formed the vanguard of 
eivilisation. The Saracenic race by its elastic genius 
as well as by its central position,—with the hoarded 
treasures of dying Greece and Romę on one side, 
and of Persia on the other, and India and China far 
away sleeping the sleep of ages,—was pre-eminently 
fitted to become the teacher of mankind. Under the 
inspiring influences of the great Prophet, who gave 
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tłiem a codę and a nationality, and assisted by their 
sovereigns, the Saracens cauglit up tbe lessons of 
wisdom from tbe East and the West, combined tbem 
with the teachings of tłie Master, and “started from 
soldiers into scholars.” “ The Arabs,” says Humboldt, 
“ were admirably situated to act the part of mediators, 
and to influence the nations from the Euphrates t(j 
the Guadalquivir and Mid-Afriea. Their unexampled 
iiitellectual activity marks a distinct epoeh iii the 
history of the world.” 

Under the Ommeyyades we sec the Moslems passing 
through a period of probation, preparing tliem for 
the great task they werc called upon to undertake. 
Under the Abbassides we find them the repositaries 
of the knowledge of the world. Every part of the 
globe is ransacked by the agents of the Caliphs for 
the hoarded treasures of antiquity; these are brought 
to the Capital, and laid before an admiriug and ap- 
preciating public. Schools and academies spring up 
in every direction; public libraries are established 
in every city free to every comer; the great philo- 
sophers of the ancient world are studied side by side 
with the Koran. Galen, Hioscorides, Themistius, 
Aristotle, Plato, Euclid, Ptolemy, and Appollonius re- 
e.eive their due meed of appreciation. The sovereigns 
themselves assist in literary meetings and philosophical 
disquisitions. For the first time in the history of 
humanity a religious and autocratic government is 
observed to ally itself with philosophy, preparing and 
participating in its triumphs. 
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Every city in tlie empire sought to outrival the 
other in the cultivation of the arts and Sciences. 


And goYernors and provincial chiefs tried to emulate 
the soYereign. Travelling in search of knowledge was, 
according to the precept of the Master, a pious duty. 
From every part of the globe students and scholars 
flocked to CordoYa, to Bagdad, and to Cairo to listen 
to the words of the Saracenic sages. Even Ohristians 
from remote corners of Europę attended Mosiem 
colleges. Men who became in afber-life the heads of 
tlie Christian Church,* acąuired their scholarship from 


Islamie teachei^s. 


The rise of Cairo under al-Muiz li- 


diniMh added a spirit of rivalry to the patronage 
of leaming on the part of the Caliphs of the House 
of Abbas and Fatima. Al-Muiz was the Mamun of 


the West — the Maecenas of Mosiem Africa, which 
then embracjed the whole of the contineiit from 


the eastern confines of Egypt to the shores of the 
Atlantic and the borders of the Sahara. During the 
reign of al-Muiz and his first three successors, the arts 
and Sciences fiourished under the especial and loving 
protection of the sovereigns. Tlie free university of 
Cairo, the Ddr-ul-Hikmat —Scientific Institute—estab- 
lished by al-Muiz, “anticipated Bacon’s ideał with a 
fact.” The Idrisides at Fez, and the Moorish soYereigns 
in Spain, outvied each other in the cultivation of arts 
and letters. From the shores of the Atlantic eastward 


to the Indian Ocean, far away even to the Pacific, 
resounded the voice of philosophy and learning, under 


^ Like Gerbert, afteiwards Pope Sylve8ter II., who studied in Cordova. 
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Mosiem guidance and Mosiem iiispiration. And when 
tlie House of Abbas lost its łiold on the empire of tlie 
East, tlie cliiefs who held the reins of government in 
the tracts whicli at one time were under the iindivided 
temporal sway of the Caliphs, extended the same pro- 
tection to science and literaturo as the Pontifls from 
whom they still derived their title to sovereignty. 
This glorious period lasted, in spite of the triumph of 
of patristicism and its unconcealed jealousy towards 
scieiitific and philosophical pursuits, iintil the fali of 
Bagdad before the Tartarie hordes. But tlie wild 
sa%\ages who overturned the (Jaliphate and destroyed 
civilisation, as soon as they adopted Islam became 
ardent protectors of learning ! 

What was the condition of learniu" and science in 

O 

Ohristendom at this epoch? Under Constantine and 
his orthodoK successors the iEsclepions were closed for 
ever; the public libraries established by the liberality 
of the pagan emperors "were dispersed or destroyed; 
learning was “branded as magie or punished as 
treason ; ” and philosophy and science were exter- 
minated. The ecclesiastical hatred against human 
learning had found expre8sion in the patristic maxim, 
“ Ignorance is the mother of devotion; ” and Pope 
Gregory the Great, the founder of ecclesiastical sup- 
remacy, gave expre8sion to this obscurantist dogma 
by expelling from Korne all scientific studies, and 
burning the Palatine Library founded by Augustus 
Csesar. He forbade the study of the ancient writers 
of Greece and Romę. He introduced and sanctified 
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the mytłlologic Christianity which continued for 
centuries tlie predominatiiig creed of Europę, with its 
worship of relics and the remains of saints. Science 
and literaturę were placed under the ban by orthodox 
Christianity, and they succeeded in emancipating them- 
selyes only when Free Thought had broken down the 
barriers raised by orthodoxy against the jirogress of 
the human mind. 

Abdullah al-Mamdn has been • deservedly styled the 
Augustus of the Arabs. “ He was not ignorant that 
they are the elect of God, his best and most useful 
servants, whose lives are devoted to the improvement 
of tlieir rational faculties . . . that the teachers of 
wisdom are the true luminaries and legislators of the 
World. ” ^ 

Mśmun was followed by a brilliant succession of 
princes who continued his work. Under him and 
his successors, the principal distinguishing feature of 
the school of Bagdad was a true and strongly marked 
scientific spirit, which dominated over all its achieve- 
ments. The deductive method, hitherto proudly re- 
garded as the invention and sole monopoly of modern 
Europę, was perfectly understood by the Moslems. 
“ Marching from the • known to the unknown, the 
school of Bagdad rendered to itself an exact account 
of the phenomena for the purpose of rising from the 
effect to the cause, ąccepting only what had been 
demonstrated by experience ; such were the principles 
taught by the (Mosiem) masters.” “The Arabs in the 

^ Abulfar&j. 
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ninth century,” eontinues the author we are quoting, 
“ were in tlie possession of that fecurid method which 
was to become long afterwards, in the hands of the 
moderns, the instrument of their most beautiful dis- 
coveries.” 

Yolumes would be required to enumerate the host 
of seientific and learned men who flourished about 
this epoch, all of whom have, in some way or other, 
left their mark on the history of progress. M4sha- 
allah and Ahmed ibn Mohammed al-Nehavendi, the 
most ancient of the Arab astronomers, lived in the 
reign of Mansur. The former, who has been called 
by Abu’l Far5,j, the Phcienix of his time, wrote several 
valuable treatises on the astrolabe and the armillary 
sphere, and the naturę and moyements of celestial bodies 
—Works which still evoke the admiration of scientists. 
Ahmed al-Nehavendi wrote from his own obseryations 
an astronomical table, al-Mustamal, which was a de- 
cided advance upon the notions of both the Greeks 
and the Hindoos. Under MA,mun, the Almagest of 
Ptolemy was retranslated, and the Yerified Tahles 
prepared by famous astronomers like Send ibn Ali, 
Yehya ibn Abi-Mansur, and Khalid ibn Abdul Malik. 
The obseryations connected with the equinoxes, the 
eclipses, the apparitions of the comets, and other celes¬ 
tial phenomena, were yaluable in the extreme, and 
added greatly to human knowledge. 

Mohammed ibn Musa al-Khwarismi madę a new 

t 

translation, under the orders of MA,mun, of the Sidd- 
hanta, or the Indian Tables, with notes and obserya- 
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tions. Alkendi wrote two hundred works on various 
subjects—arithmetic, geometry, pliilosophy, meteor¬ 
olog/, optics, and medicine. Thoroughly versed in tlic 
language of the Greeks, lie derived from tlie schools 
of Athens and Alexandria part of the information 
whicli he embodied in his invaluable treatises, “ His 
works,” says Sddillot, “ are fali of curious and inter- 
esting facts.” Abu-Maashar (corrupted by the Europę 
of the Middle Ages into Albumazar) madę the celestial 
phenomenahis special study; Zij-aht-Maashar, 

or the Table of Abi-Maashar, has always remained one 
of the chief sources of astronomical knowledge. The 
discoyeries of the sons of Musa ibn Shakir,^ who flour- 
ished under Mamun and his two immediate successors, 
especially with respect to the eyaluations of the mean 
moYcment of the sun and other astral bodies, aro 
almost as exact as the latest discoveries of Europę. 
They ascertained with wonderful precision, considering 
the appliances they possessed, the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, and marked for the first time the variations 
in the lunar latitudes. They also obserred and de- 
termined with remarkable accuracy the precession of 
the equinoxes, and the morements of the solar apogee 
(which were utterly-unknown to the Greeks). They 
calculated the size of the earth from the measurement 
of a degree on the shore of the Eed Sea—this at a time 
when Christian Europę was asserting the flatness of the 
earth. Abul Hassan invented the telescope, of which 
he speaks as “a tubę .to the extreraities of which were 

1 Mohajmtied, Ahmed and Hassan. 
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attached diopters.” These “tubes” were improved 
and used afterwards in the observations of Maragha 
and Cairo with great success. Al-Nairezi and Moham¬ 
med ibn Isa Abu Abdullah continued tlie great work 
of Miisa ibn Shakir’s sons. By tlie time Albatóiii 
appeared, the Moslems had evolved froin the crude 
astronomy of the ancients a regular and harmonious 
science. Albatani, though surpassed by his successors, 
occupics a high position among astronomers, and a 
('ompetent judge pronounces his role to be the same 
among the Saracens as that of Ptolemy among the 
Greeks. His Astronomical Tables, translated into Latin, 
furnished the groundwork of astronomy in Europę for 
many centuries. He is, however, best known in the 
history of mathematics as the introducer of the sine 
and co-sine instead of the chord in astronomical and 
trigonometrieal calculations. 

Among the numerous astronomers who lived and 
worked in Bagdad at the close of the tenth century, the 
names of two men, Ali ibn Amajur and Abu’l Hassaii 
Ali ibn Amajur, generally known as Banu-Amajiir, 
stand prominently forward. They are noted for their 
calculation of the lunar movements. 

Owing to the weakness of the central power, and an 
increasing inability to maintain the sway of the Cali- 
phate in outlying and distant parts, there arose on the 
confines of the empire, towards the end of the tenth 
century, several quasi-independent chiefs. Spain had 
been lost to the Abbassides at the commencement of 
their rule; about this period the Band-Idrls established 
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themselves at Fez, the Banii-Rustam at TaFi^rt, and 
the Banu-Aglab at Kairowan in Africa. Soon, liowever, 
the whole of the northern part of that contineiit was 
brought under the domination of the Bani-Fatima, and 
then another era of gloiy for arts and literaturę eoni- 
menced. Fez, Miknasa, Segelmessa, Tahart, Tlemcen, 
Kairowan, but, above all, Cairo, became centres of 
culture and learning. In Khorasan the Taherides, 
in Transoxonia the Samanides, the Buyides in Tabri- 
stan, and afterwards in Persia and Bagdad, as mayors 
of the pałace, extended a grand patronage to scientists 
and scholars. Abdur Rahman Sufi, one of the most 
brilliant physicists of the age, was an intimate friend of 
the Buyide Ameer Adhad-ud-Dowla, deservedly called 
the second Augustus of the Arabs. Abdur Rahman 
improYed the photometry of the stars. Adhad-ud- 
Dowla,^ himself a scholar and a mathematician, wel- 
comed to his pałace as honoured guests the learned 
men who flocked to Bagdad from every part of tho 
globe, and took part in their scientific controversies. 
Jaafar, the son of the Caliph Muktafi-b’illah, madę im- 
portant obseryations regarding the erratic movementś 
of comets, and wrote a treatise on them; and other 
princes cultivated the Sciences side by side with their 
subjects. 

Under the Buyides flourished a host of astronomers, 
physicists, and mathematicians, of whom only two need 

^ To Adhad-iid-Dowla, Bagdad owed several hospitals for the sick and 
refuges for orphans. He built magnificent mausolea over the tombs of 
Ali and Hussain at Najaf and Kerbela. He rendered navigable the 
rivor which flows by Shiraz by erecting the famous Bend-mir. 
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be mentioned here, Alkolii and Abu’l-wafA Alkohi 
studied and wrote on the movements of the planets. 
His discoYeries concerning the sumnier solstice and the 
autumnal equiuox added niaterially to the storę of 
liiiman knowledge. Abu’l-wafa was born in 939 a.c. 
at Buzgan in Khorasan; he established himself in 
Irśik in 959, where he applied himself chiefly to mathe- 
matics and astronomy. His Zlj-ush-Shdmil {the Con¬ 
solidated or generał table) is a monument of industry 
and keen and accurate observation. He introduced 
the use of the secant and the tangent in trigonometry 
and astronomical observations, “But this was not 
all,” says M. Sddillot; “ struek by the imperfection of 
the lunar theory of Ptolemy, he Terified the ancient 
observations, and discovered, independently of the 
eąuation of the centre and. the evictio 7 i, a third inequa- 
lity, which is no other than the variation determined 
six centuries later by Tycho Brahe.” 

Under the Fatimides of Egypt, Cairo had become a 
new intellectual and scientific centre. Here flourished, 
in the reigns of Aziz-b’ill5,h ^ and H4kim bi-amrilUh, 
one of the master-spirits of the age, Ibn Yunus, the 
inventor of the pendulum and the measurement of 
time by its oscillations. He is, however, famous for 
his great work named after his patron and sovereign, 
Ztj-ul-Ahhar-al-Hdhimi, which soon displaced the 

^ Aziz-b’illS,li was one of the greatest @overeigns Egypt ever had. 
“ He loved his people as they loved him.” He was married to a Christian 
lady, whose brothers, Jeremiah and Arvenins, held the posts of patriarcha, 
one of Jerusalem and the other of Alexandria. Both of them belonged to 
the orthodox or melkite sect. 
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Work of Claudius Ptolemy. It was reproduced among 
the Persians by the astronomer-poet Omar Khayyam 
(1079); among the Greeks, in the syntax of Chryso- 
cocca; among the Mongols by N^siruddin Tusi, in 
the Ztj-tl-KhAni; and among the Chinese, in the 
astronomy of Co-Cheou-king in 1280; and thus what 
is attributed to the ancient civilisation of China is only 
a borrowed light from the Moslems.^ 

Ibn Yunus died in 1009, and his discoverics wer(‘ 
continued by Ibn un-Nabdi, who lived in Cairo in 
1040, and Hassan bin Haithem, commonly called in 
Europę Alhazen, and famous for his discovery of atmo- 
spheric refraction, He flourished about the end of the 
eleventh century, and was a distinguished astronomer 
and optician. He was born in Spain, but resided 
ehiefly in Egypt. He is best known in Europę by his 
Works on optics, one of which has ^een translated into 
Latin by Risner. He corrected the Greek miscon- 
ception as to the naturę of vision, and demonstrated 
for the first time that the rays of light come from 
external objects to the eye, and do not issue forth 
from the eye, and impinge on external things, He 
determined the retina as the seat of vision, and he 
proved that the impressions madę upon it were eon- 
veyed along the optic nerves to the brain. He ex- 
plained the phenomena of a single vision by the 
formation of visual images on symmetrical portions of 
the two retinas. He discovered that the refraction of 
light varies with the density of the atmosphere, and 

1 S4dillot. 
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that atmospheric density agaiii varies witłi the height. 
He explaiiied accurately and clearly ho w, in conse- 
<][uence of tłiis refraction, as trał bodies are seen before 
they liave actually risen and after they have set, and 
demonstrated that the beautiful phenomenon of twilight 
was due to the efiect of atmospheric refraction combined 
witli the reflecting action of the air upon the course of 
tbe rays of light. In his book całled the Scdcince oj 
Wisdom he discusses dynamical principles, generally 
supposed to be the monopoly of modern science. He 
describes minutely the connection between the weight 
of the atmosphere and its density, and how materiał 
objects vary in weight in a rare and in a dense atmo¬ 
sphere. He discusses the submergence of floating 
ł>odies, and the force with whicłi they rise to the 
surface when immersed in łight or heavy media; he 
fułły understands the principłe of gravitation, and 
recognises gravity as a force. He knows correctły the 
rełation between the vełocities, spaces, and times of 
fałling bodies, and has very distinct ideas of capiłłary 
attraction.’ 

ł 

In Spain the same activity of mind was at work 
from the Pyrenees to the Straits: Seviłłe, Cordova, 
Grenada, Murcia, Toledo, and other płaces possessed 
their public łibraries and cołleges, where they gave free 

^ Tbe annalist Ayni says that at this period the public library of Cairo 
contained over two million books, of which 8ix thousand treated exclu- 
8ively of mathematics and astronomy. We have only mentioned a few 
of the names among the thousands of inathematicians and physicists who 
ttourished during this epoch, when the scientific spirit of Isl&m was at its 
zenith. 
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instruction in science and letters. Of Cordova, an 

English writer speaks tłius: “ Beautiful as were tlie 

palaces and gardens of Cordova, her claims to admira- 

tion in higher matters were no less strong. The mind 

was as lovely as the body. Her professors and teachers 

madę her the centre of Eurojłean cułtiire : students 

would come from all parts of Europę to study imder 

her famous doctors, and even the nun Hroswithu, fiiir 

away in her Saxon conrent of Gaudersheim, when she 

told of the martyrdom of St. Eulogius, could not refrain 

from singing the praises of Cordova, ‘ the brightest 

splendour of the worki.’ Every branch of science was 

serionsly studied there, and medicine received morę 

and greater additions by the discoveries of the doctors 

and surgeons of Andalusia than it had gained diiring 

all the centuries that had elapsed sińce the days 

of Galen. . . . Astronomy, geography, chemistry, 

naturjil history — all were studied with ardour at 

•/ 

CordoYa; and as for the graces of literaturę, there 
never was a time in Europę when poetry became so 
much the speech of everybody—when people of all 
ranks composed those Arabie yerses which perhaps 
suggested models for the ballads and canzonettes of 
the Spanish minstrelś and the troubadours of Provenće 
and Italy. No speech or address was complete without 
some scrap of verse, improvised on the spur of the 
moment by the speaker, or quoted by memory from 
some famous poet.” ^ To these we may add the words 
of Rfenan: “ The taste for science and literaturę had, 

* Stanley-Poole, The Moors in Spain, p. 144. 
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by the tenth century, established, in this privileged 
corner of the world, a toleration of which modem 
times hardly offer us an example. Christians, Jews, 
and Mussulmans spoke the same tongue, sang the 
same songs, participated in the same literary and 
scientific studies. Ali the barriers which separated 
the yarious peoples were eflfaced ; ałl worked with one 
accord in the work pf a common civilisation. The 
niosques of Cordova, where the students could be 
(iounted by thousands, became the active centres of 
philosophical and scientific studies.”' 

The first observatory in Europę was built by tlie 
•Arabs. The Giralda, or tower of Seville, was erected 
under the superintendence of the great mathematician 
Jabir ibn Aflah (Geber) in 1190 a. o. for the observation 
of the heavens. “ Its fate was not a little character- 
istic. After the eKpulsion of the Moors, it was turned 
i lito a belfry, the Spaniards not knowing what else to 
do with it! ” 

Oniar ibn Khaldun, Yaakub ibn Tarik, Muslemah al- 

I 

Magrebi, and the famous Averroes (Abu’l Walid 
Mohammed ibn Rushd) are some of the physicists 
whom we may mention here. Nor was Western Africa 
inactire during this period : Ceuta and Tangier, Fez 
and Morocco, rivalled with Cordova, Seville, and 

^ Renan, Averro’es et Aveiroim, p. 4. The goldeii age of literaturę and 
science in Spain was under H&kini-ha-ainrilldh (Hakeiii II.). The cata- 
logue of his library consisted of forty-four quartos. He employed agents 
in every quarter of the globe to procure for hiin, at any price, scientific 
Works, ancient and modern. He paid to Abii’1 Farfij al-Isphahśni 1000 
dinars of gold for the first copy of his celebratcd Anthology. 
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Grenada; their colleges sent out able professors, and 
numerous learned works testified to the indefatigable 
ardour of tlie Mosiem mind iii all departments of 
learning. 

The beginning of the eleyentli century saw a great 
change in the political condition of Central Asia. The 
risc of Mahmud,^ the great Ghaznavide conąueror, 
Yemtn ud-Doida, and Amin ul-Millat, “ right hand 
of the empire ” and “ custodian of the Faith,” brought 
Transoxonia, Afghanistan, and Persia under the 
soYereignty of Ghazni. Ile collected round him a 
body of scholars and litterateura, who shed a glorious 
lustre on his brilliant reign. Attached to the renovated 
“ orthodoxy ” of Aashari, and consequently piousl}^ 
inimical to the rationalistic school of thinkers, chary iii 
his munificence to the poets who madę his name 
famous in the annals of the world, he yet had the 
genius to perceive the merits of men like Ahi)' Railidn 
Mohammed ihn Ahmed al - Beyruni (philosopher, 
mathematician, and geographer ); Firdousi, the prince 
of poets, Dakiki, and Unsari. Al-Beyruni’s mind was 
encyclopsedic. His work on astronomy, entitled aftei’ 
his patron, al-KAntm-i-Masudi, the Canon Masudicus, 
is a monument of learning and research. He travelled 
into India, and studied the language of the Hindus, 
their Sciences, their philosophy and literaturę, and 
embodied his observations in a work which has recently 
been furnished to us in an English garb. The philo- 
sophical and scientific, not to say sympathetic, spirit 

1 A.C. 997-1030. 
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wliicli animates al-Bevruni in the treatment of his 

•/ 

subjects is in marked contrast to the modę still in 
vo 2 ue amonjr Western nations, and serves as an index 

O O * 

to the intellectual character of Isljim. The lvhiKa of 
at-Beyruni shows the extent to which the Moslems 
had utilised the treasures of Greek learning, and turned 
them to fruitful purposes. Besides these two great 
Works, he wrote on mathematics, chronology, mathe- 
matical geography, physics, and chemistry. 

Al-Beyruni communicated to the Hindus the know- 
ledge of the Bagdadian school in return for their 
notions and traditions. He found among them the 
remains of Greek science, which had heen transported 
to India in the early centuries of the Christian era, or 
perhaps earlier, during the existence of the Grseco- 
Bactrian dynasties. The Hindus do not seem to have 
possessed any adranced astronomical science of their 
own; for, had it been otherwise, we doubtless would 
]iave heard about it, as S^dillot rightly obseryes, from 
the Greek writers of the times of Alexander and the 
Seleucidse. They, like the Chinese, borrowed most of 
their scientific ideas from foreign sources, and modificd 
them according to their national characteristics. 

Under the successors of Mahmud learning and arts 
flourished abundantly. The rise of the Seljukides and 
their grand munificence towards scholarship and science 
riyalled that of the golden days of the Abbasside rule. 
Tughral, Alp ArsMn, Małek Shah, and Sanjar were not 
only remarkable for the greatness of their power, the 
elear comprehension of what constituted the welfare of 
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their subjects, but were equally distinguished for tlieir 
intellectual gifts and ardent entbusiasm iii the cause of 
learning. Jeldl-uddin Małek Shah ^ and his vizier, 
Nizłim ul-Mulk, cołlected round tłiem a galaxy of 
astronomers, poets, scliolars, and liistorians. The 
astronomicaJ^obseryations condueted in his reign by a 
liody of savants, with Omar Khayyam and Abdur 
Rahman al-Hazeni at their head, led to the reform of 
the (!!alendar which preceded tlie Gregorian by six 
liundred years, and is said by a competent authority to 
bc even morę cxact.‘^ The era which was introduced 
iipon these obseryations was namcd after Małek Shali, 
the Jeldlian. 


Tlie destructive inroads of tłie Ciiliristian marauders 


wlio całłed tłiemsełves Criisaders, was disastrous to the 
cause of łearning and science iii Western Asia and 
Northern Africa. Barbarous savages, łiounded to 
rapine and słaugliter by crazy priests, they knew 
neither mercy for the weakness of sex or age, nor the 
vałue of łetters or arts. They destroyed the spleudid 
łibrary of Tripołi without compunction; they reduced 
to ashes many of tlie głorious centres of Saracenic 
cułture and arts. Christian Europę has łiełd up to 
obłoquy the apocryphał destruction of the Ałexandriau> 
łibrary, which had ałready been burned in the time of 
Jułius Ćsesar, but it has no word of błame for the 
crimes of her Crusaders five centuries łater. The 


całamities inflicted by the Crusaders were lasting in 
their effect; and in spite of the endearours of Saładin 


^ 1072-1092 A.C. 

2 N 


2 Sedillot. 
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and his sons to rcstore the intellectual life of Syria, it 
remained dead, as it is now. 

In thc iiiterval whicli elapsed between the rise of 
Malimild and the fali of Bagdad, there flourished a 
numbcr of philosophers and scientists, among whom 
shine the grcat Avicenna (Abu Ali Hiissain Ibn- 
Sina),^ Fath ibn Nabeghah Khakaiii,^ Mobash-shar 
ibn Ahmed,-^ and his son Mohammed.^ 

The eruption of tlie Mongołs iipon the Saracenic 
World was not likc the invasion of the Roman empire 
I)y tlie northern ])arbarians. Thesc had proceeded 
slowly; and in their comparative.ly gradual progress 
towards tlie hcart of tlie empire they had become 
partially softened, and had to some extent east off 
tlieir pristinc ferocity. The case was otherwise with 
the liord('s of the devasta.tor (.'liengiz. They swept 
like oyerwhclming torrents over Western Asia. Where- 
(wer they went they left misery and desolation. Their 
barbarous eampaigns and their savage slaughters put 
an end for a timc to the intellectual deve]opment of 
Asia. But the moment the wild savages adopted the 
religion of the Prophet of Arabia a change came over 
them. Froni tlie destroyers of the seats of learning 
and arts they beeame the fonnders of aeademies and 
the proteetors of the learned. Sułtan Khoda-Bendah 
(Uljaitu-Klian), the 8ixth in descent from Chengiz, was 
distinguished for his attainments and his patronage of 
the Sciences. But the fearful massacres which the 


^ Died in 1036. 
^ Died iu 1135. 


2 Died in 1082. 
^ Died in 1103. 
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barbarians had committed among tlie settled and 
cultured popiilation of the towns destroyed most of the 
gifted classes, witli the result tłiat, tliough the great 
cities like Bokhara and Samarcand rosę again intit 
splendour, they became, neyertheless, the seats of a 
narrower culture, morę casuistical and theologieal than 
before. And yet tlie Mongołs protected philosopliers 
like Nasir - uddin Tusi, Mowaid - uddin al - Orezi of 
Damascus, Fakhr-uddin al-Maraghi, Mohi-uddin ab 
Maghrabi, Ali Shah al-Bokhari, and many others. The 
succossors of Ilulaku tried thiis to restore to Ishlm 
what their aiicestor had destroyed. Whilst tln^ 
Mongols in Persia were employed in making some 
amends to ci\dlisation, Kublai Khan transported to 
Celina the leariiiiig of the Arabs. Co-(-heou-king, 
received in 1280 froni Jennll-uddin the tables of Ibn- 
Yunus, and appropriated tliem for Chinese purposes. 

Ibn-8hathir, who lived in the reign of Mohammed 
ibnTalaun, the Mameliike sovereign of Egypt, developed 
still further the mathematieal and astronomical Sciences. 
And iiow arose on the eastern horizon the comet-like 
personality of Timilr.^ “ From his throne in Samar¬ 
cand this Ti tan of the fourteenth century called into 
beiug the greatest empire ever scen in Asia, and seemed* 
to extinguish in his one resistless will the immemorial 
antagonism of Ir4n and Thran.” Ile was a patron of 
science and poetry,diimself fond of the society of the 
scholars and artists of his day, an author, as well as a 


* Tlie MałfAzdt-i-TimAri (“The Institutes of Timar”)are couched in 
the style of the old Assyrian and Kyanian monarchs. 
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legi.slator of no mean order. Magnificent colleges, 
splendid mosąues, vast lił)rarie.s, testified to tlie taste 
for letters of tliis remarkable man. His vast system of 
eolonisation filled tlie great cities of Eastern Asia, 
especially Sainarcaud, witli tlie spleiidour of all the 
arts and Sciences known to the West. Timur estab- 


lislied “ the most brilliant empire known to the history 
of Islam, except that of the Omeyyads in Spain, and 
that of the /first Abbassides in Arabistan.” J/imi, 
master of Sciences; Suhaili, translator of Pilpay; Ali 
Shc-r Ameer, wcre some of the men who shed lustro on 


TimuPs reigu. The college fouiided by his consort, 
Bibi Khdnum, and known by ber name, still strikcs 
the observer as one of the most imposing and most 


beautiful products of Saracenic architecture. Timurs 


son, Shah Eukh Mirza, imitated his father in the 


cultiration and jiatronage of arts and letters. His 
peaceful reign of nearly half a ccntury was remarkable 
for high intellectual culture and scientific study. 
When he transported his government from Samarcand 
to Herat, the former city lost nono of its splendour, 
Ulugh Beg, his son, charged wdth the government of 
Transoxiana, maintained the literary and scientific. 
glories of Samarcand. Himself an astronom er of a 
high rank, he presided at the observations which have 
immortalised his name. The tables in which those 


observations were embodied complete the cycle of 
Arabian thought. Ulugh Beg is separated by only a 
century and a half from Kepler, the founder of modern 
astronomy. 
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It was, however, not astronomy only whicli tlie 
Moslems cultivatecl and iniproved. Eveiy branch of 
liigher mathematics bears traoes of tlieir genius. The 
Greeks are said to have invented algebra, but aniong 
tlieni, as Oelsner has justly remarked, it was confined 
to furnishing amusement “ for the plays of tlie goblct.” 
The Moslems applied it to higher purposes, and thus 
gave it a value hitherto unknown. linder Mamun 
they had discoYored the equations of the second degree, 
and very sooii after they developed the theory of 
quadratic eqiiations and the binomial theorem. Not 
only algebra, geometry, and arithmetic, but optics 
and mechanics madę remarkable progress in the hands 
of the Moslems. They invented spherical trigonometry; 
they were the first to apply algebra to geometry, 
to introduce the tangent, and to substitute the sine 
for the arc in trigonometrical ealculations. Tlieir 
progress in mathematical geography was no less 
remarkable. The works of Ibn-i-Haukal, of Makrizi, 
al-Istakhri, Masudi, al-Beyruni, al-Kurni and al- 
Edrisi, Kazwini, Ibn al-Wardi, and Abu’l Feda, show 
what the Saracens attained in this department of 
science, called by them the rasm-ul-arz. At a time 
when Europę firmly believed in the flatness of the 
earth, and was ready to burn any foolhardy person 
who thought otherwise, the Arabs taught geography 
by globes. 

The physical Sciences were as diligently cultivated. 
The method of experimentation was substituted for 
theorising; and the crude ideas of the ancients were 
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(leveloped into po.sitive science-s.' Chemistry, botany, 
geology, natural history, etc., occupicd tlie attentioii 
and eKcrcised tlie energies of the ablest men. 

O 

Chemistry as a science is iinquestionably the inven- 
tion of the Moslems. Abu Musa Jaafar of Kufa (the 
(ieber of Christian writers) is the true father of modern 
chemistry. “ His name is memorable iii chemistry, 
sińce it raarks an epoch in that science of equal import- 
ance to tlial^ of Priestley and Lavoisier.” He was 
followed by otiiers, whose originality and industry, 
profoundness of knowledge, and keenness of observa- 
tion, evoke the astonishment of students, and makes 


them look with regret upon the inei‘tnes8 of the latter- 
day Mosiem. 

The science of niedi(ńne and the art of surgery, the 
best index to a nation’s genius, and a severe test to the 
intellectual spirit of a faith, were developed to the 
highest degree. Medicinc had undoubtedly attained a 
high degree of excellence among the Greeks, but the 
Arabs carried it far beyond the stage in which their 
predecessors in the work of civilisation had left it, and 
brought it close to the modern standard. We can give 
here but a smali conception of tlie work done by the 
Saracens for several centuries in this department of 
human study, and in the development of the natural 
Sciences. 


The study of medical substances, the idea of which 
struck Dioscorides in the Alexandrian school, is, in its 
scientific form, a creation of the Arabs. They invented 


^ Humboldt calls the Arabs the real foimders of the physical Sciences. 
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Chemical pliarmacy, and wcre tlie first founders of tbose 
institutions A\liich are now called ditipeasaries} Tliey 
established in cvery city public hospitals, called Ddr- 
ush-Shąfd, “ tlie house of cure,” or Mdristdn (an 
abbreviatioii of hinuiristdn, “ the patieiits’ house ”), 
maintained at the expeuse of the State. 

The names of the Arab physiciaiis iii the bio- 
graphical dictionary of Abii Usaiba fili a volumc. 
Mohammed Abii-Bakr ibn Zakaria ar-Rćwi (kiiowii to 
medisecal Europę as Rhazcs), who flourished iii the 
beginning of the tentli century,'^ Ali - ibn - Abbas,-* 
Ayicenna (Abu Ali Ilussain ibn-Sina), Albucasis (Abu’l 
Kfisim Khalaf ibn Abbas), Avcii-Zoar^ (Abu Merwan 
ibn Abdul Małek ihn ZoJir), Arerroes (Abu’l Walid 
Mohammed ihn liushd), and Aben-Bethar (Abdullah 


^ The persoTis in charge of the dispensaries were iindei* the coutrol of 
Goyerinnent. Tlie jirices and (piality of niedieiiie were strictly regulated. 
Many dispensaries were maintained hy the State. Tliere were regular 
examinations for physiciaiis and pharmacists, at which licences were gireii 
to passed candidates. Tlie license-holders were alone entitled to practise. 
Comp. Krciner and Stklillot. 

^ This great physician, surnamed Eazi, from the place of his birth, Rai 
(ancient Rhages), filled successiyely the office of principal of the piiblic 
hospitals at Rai, Jund-Shahpur, and Bagdad. He wrote the Hdv:tj which 
S(5dillot calls “ iin corpus medical fort estiine.” His treatise on smallpox 
and measles have been consiflted by the jdiysicians of alł natious. Htt 
introduced the use of mmorativeSy inyented the seton, and discovered the 
nerve of the larynx. He wrote two hundred medical works, sonie of 
which were published in Yenice in 1510. 

® Ali-ibn-Abbfis flourished fifty years later. He published a medical 
Work, consisting of tweiity yolumes, on the theory and practice of medicine, 
which he dedicated to the Buyide Ameer Adhaduddowla. This work was 
trauslated into Latin in 1227, and printed at Lyon in 1523 by Michel 
Capella. Ali-ibn-Abbfis corrected many of the errors of Hippocrates and 
Galen. 

f Ibn Zohr or Aven-Zoar was one of the most distinguished physicians 
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ibn Alimed ibn Ali al-BeithCir, the veterinary )are 
some of the most brilliant and most distinguished 
physicians who have left aii enduring impression on 
the World of thought. Abu’1 Kasim was not only a 
physician, but a surgcon of the first rank, He per- 
formed most difticult snrgieal operations in his own and 
the obstetrical departmcnt. In operations on women, 
we are informed by him, in which considerations of 
delicacy inteiwened, the services of properly instructed 
women werc seeured. The ample description he has left 
of the surgical instruments employed in his time giv"e 
un idea of the development of surgery among the Arabs.^ 
Avicenna was imquestional )ly the most gifted man of his 
age; a universalłst in genius, and encyclopsedic in his 
writings. A philosopher, mathemathńan, astronomer, 


of his Born at PenaHor, he eiiterecl, aftcr finlshing his medical and 
scientific studies, the service of Yusiif biii Taslifin, the great Almoravide 
iiionarcli of Africa, wlio covered the rising physician with lionoiirs and 
riches. Ibn Zolu* joincd, like Albucasis, the practice of medicine with 
surgery. He was the first to conceive the idea of broncliotomy, with 
exact indications of the hixations and fractures, and <liscovered seyeral 
iinportant inaladies with their treatment His son followed in his fathePs 
steps, and was tlie chief surgeou and physician to Yusiif bin Tashfin’s 


ariny. 

Averroes was the Ayicenna of the West. His life and writings have 
been given to the world by Renan. He was a contemporary of Ibn Zohr, 
Ibn Baja, and Ibn Tofaih Of Averroes and his eon tera poraries we shall 
haye to speak in the next chapter. 

Besides these niay be nientioned Abud Hassan ibn Talmtz, author of 
Almulihi; Abń Jaafar Ahined ibn Mohammed at-Talib, who wrote on 
pleurisy, etc.; and Habatulla, 

^ Al Beithar trayelled all over the East to find medicinal herbs, on 
which he wrote an exhaii8tiye treatise. The Arab physicians introduced 


the use ofthe rhiibarb, the pulp of the tamarind {tamar — i the 

fruit of India), cassia, senna, camphor, etc. 

^ In lithotoiny he was equal to the foremost surgeons of modern times. 
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poet, and physician, lie lias left his influence impressed 
on two continents, and woli deserves the title of ArLstotle 


of the East. In spite of patristic jealousy, his pbilo- 
sophic ideas exerci8ed an undisputed sway for several 
centuries in the schools of the East as well as of Europę. 
Avicenna is eommonly known in Asia as the Shnihh 
'par exceUetice. He was horn in the year 980 A.c., at a 
yillage called x\fshriiiah, near Shiraz, of which place his 
fathcr was the governor. He finished his inedical 
studies in Bokhara at the age of eighteen, when coni- 
inenced an extraordinary politieal and philosophieal 
career. His tenacity in refusing the liberał ofters of 
Mahmiid the Coiupieror to join his service Icd to his 
expulsion from the GhaznaYide dominions. He soon 
became the vizier of Shams-ud-dowla, Ameer of Haina- 


<lan, and aftcrwards to Ala-ud-dowla, Ameer of Ispha- 
han, where he pursiied his scientific and philosophieal 
studies, and wrote his great works, the Canon and 
the Aijha, affcerwards the foundation of ąll medical 
knowledge. 

The Greeks possessed crude notions of anatomy, and 
their knowledge of pharmacy was restricted within a 
very narrow compass. The Moslems developed both 
anatomy and pharmacy into positive Sciences. The 
wide extent of the empire enabled researches and in- 
Yestigations in every quarter of the globe, with the 
result that they enriched the existing pharmacopaeia 
by innumerable and invaluable additions. Botany they 
advanced far beyond the State in which it had been 
left by Dioscorides, and augmented the herbalogy of 
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tlie Greeks by the addition of two thousand plants. 
Regular gardens existed both in Cordova and Bagdad, 
at Cairo and Fez for the ediication of pupils, wliere 
discourses were deliyered by the most learned in the 
Sciences. 

Aldemri is fiimous in the Mosiem worki for his 
history of animals,—a work which forestalled Buffon 
by seven hundred years. 

Geology was cultivated under the name of Em-i- 
Tashrth-id-Arz, “the science of the anatemy of the 
earth. ” 


The superiority of the Moslems in architecture re- 
(jnires no comment, for the glorioiis rcmaiiis of Sara- 
cenic art in the East and in the West still evoke the 


admiration of the modern worki. Their religion kas 
been charged with their baekwarduess in painting and 
sculpture, but it must be borne in mind that the 

contained in the Koran is sirailar to the 
Levitical commandment. It was but a continuation 



of the Mosaic l^aw, which had so effcctually suppressed 
the making of “graveu images” among the Jews, and 
its significance rests upon the inveterate idolatry of the 
pre-Islamite Arabs. To the early Moslems, therefore, 
painting and statuary were odious and unlawful, as 
emblematic of heathenism, and this deeply implanted 
iconoclasm undoubtedly saved them from relapsing, as 
other nations had done, into idolatry. But with the 
gradual development of the prłmitive commonwealth 
into a civilised and cultured empire, and with the 
ascendency of learning and science, the Moslems grasped 
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the spirit of thc proliibition, and cast ofF the fetters of 
a narrow literalism. No doubt the spirit of rationalism, 
which so deeply influeiiced the early Abbasside and 
Spanish Caliphs, was the actual cause of the impetiis 
given by them to art. Hence throughout the Mosiem 
World a taste for painting and sculpture arose simul- 
taneously with the progress of literaturę and science. 
The palaces of thc Caliphs, the mansions of the sove- 
reigns who followed in thcir footsteps, and the houses 
of the grandees were decorated with pictures and 
sculptures. 

To Mohammed’s proliibition of graven images or 
paintings in mosques the worki is indebted for the ai‘t 
of arabesąue—which possesses such peculiar charm in 
the decoration of Oriental buildings, and which has 
been widely adopted by western art. With the gradual 
enlightenment of the Moslems by contact with the arts 
of other nations, animals and flowers, birds and fruits 
were introduced into arabesąue; but the figures of 
animated beings were throughout absolutely interdicted 
in the decoration of places of worship. In purity of 
form and simplicity of outline, in the gracefulness of 
design and perfection of symmetry, in the harmony of 
every detail, in the exqui8iteness of finish and sublimity 
of conception, Mosiem architecture is superior to any 
in the world, and the chaste and graceful ornamentation 
with which so many of the gfandest monuments are 
adorned, indicate a refinement of taste and culture 
sutpassing any of the great monumental relics of 
ancient Greece or modern Europę. Another branch 
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<)f Mosiem decorative art is that of ornameutal writing, 
wliich is so ofteii utilised with marvellous effect in the 
adornment of mosąues, mausolea, and palaces, where 
wliole chapters of the Koran are (!arved or inlaid round 
domes and minarets, doors and arches, testifying to 
the same religious earnestness, yet in a purely mono- 
theistic spirit, as the pictures of saints and martyrs 
wliich dceorate the Christian churches. 

Bofore the promiilgation of Islam the profession of 
musie among the Aralis was confined to the slaves of 
hoth sexes imported from Syria and Persia, or to the 
elass of hetairai ealled KyAn. The Prophet had dis- 
countenanced, for ol)vions morał reasons, the soiigs and 
danees of thesc degraded women. But under the Ab- 
bassides and the Spanish Arab kings, when musie was 
elevated to the rank of a science, and its cultivation was 
recognised as an art, a lorę for musie spread among all 
elasses of society. A large literaturę grew up on the 
subject; songs were colleeted and classified aecording 
to their melodies and keys, and the musical Instruments 
of the ancients were improved and new ones iiivented. 
The sharp conflict between Eationalism' and Patristi- 
eisni, between Idealism and Literalism, which marked 
the middle of the twelfth century, drove this sweetest 
of arts baek into the arms of the servile elasses, or to 
seek a refuge in the chapels of the dervishes. 

A large generał literaturę existed on the subjects of 
commerce, agriculture, the handicrafts and manufac- 
tures, the latter including every conceivable subject, 
from porcelain to weapons of war. 
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In historical reseai‘cli tlic Mosleiiis havc not beeii 


behind any other nation, ancient or modern. At first 
attention was dcvoted chiefly to tlie liistoiy of the 
Propliet, but soon tlie primitivc idea wideiied into a 
vast conception. Archajology, geograpliy, and etlino- 
logy were included in lustory, and the greatest ininds 
applied tliemselves to the pursuit of this captivating 
branch of study. Fiom tlie simple work of Ibn-Ishak 
to the uuiversal history of Ibn-Khaldun is a great 
jump, but the intervening space is occupied by a liost 
of writers, the produ(;t of whose labours supplies sonie 
index to the intellectual activity of the Saraeenie 
nations under the iiispiration of Islam. 

Balazari, who died in 279 a.h. (ao. 892), was boru 
a,t Bagdad, wdierc he lived and worked. His History of 
tlie Conquest [Futilh ul-Bulddn) is written in admirable 


.style, and marks a distinct advance of historical spirit. 
Hamdani, who flourished towards the end of the 


third and the beginning of the fourth century of the 
Hegira, gave to the world a eomprehensi\"e history of 
Southern Arabia, with aii account of its tribes, its 
numerous ruins of interest, with explanations of tlieii’ 
inscriptions, as well as the ethnogi^aphy and geograpliy 
of Yemen. It is, however, in the monumental works 
of Masiidi, of al-Beyr^i, of Ibn-al-Athir, of Tibry, of 
Ibn-Khaldun, called by Mohl the Montesquieu of Islam, 
of Makrtsl, Makk5,ri, Abu’lfeda, Nuwairi, and Mirkhond 


that the intellectual activity of the Moslems in this 
department of knowledge is found in fuli play. These 
men were not specialists only; they were encyclo- 
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paeclists—philosophers, mathematicians, geographers, as 
well as łlistorians. Masudi was a iiative of Bagdad, 
but by descent a Northern Arab, who in his early youth 
travelled and saw the greater part of the Mahommedan 
World. He first went to India, yisited Multan and Man- 
sura, then travelled over Persia and Kerman, again went 
to India, remaincd for some time at Cambay (Kamb5ja) 
and the Decean, went to Ceylon, sailed from tliere to 
Kainl)alu (Madagascar), and went from there to Oman, 
and perhaps even reached the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
and China. Ile had travelled far in Central Asia, and 
rcacJied the (.'aspian Sea. After finishing his travels, 
he lived for some time in Tiberias and Antioch, and 
aftei'wards took u]) his abode in Bussorah, where he 
first published his great work, called the Murfij-uz- 
zaheh ((.,-jfcJJł Afterwards he removed to Fostat 

(old CWro), where he published the Kitdh ut-Tanhih, 
and later the Mirat-uzzamdn, or the Mii'ror of the 
Time, a voluminous work, whieh is only partially 
preserved. In the Murfij-uz-zalieh (the “ Golden 
Meadows”) “ he tells the rich experienees of his life in 
the amiable and cheerful manner of a man who had 
seen yarious lands, experienced life in all its phases, 
and who takes pleasure, not only in instructing, but in 
amusing his reader. Without %urdening us with the 
names of the authorities, without losing himself in 
long explanations, he delights in giving prominenee to 
that whieh strikes him as wonderful, rare, and interest- 
ing, and to portray people and manners with concise- 
ness and anecdotic skill.” 
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Tibry, or Tabari (Abu-Jaafar Mohammed ibn Jarir), 
surnamed the Livy of the Arabs, who died in Bagdad 
in 922 A. o., brought his work down to the year 302 of 
the Hegira (914 a.c.). It was continued to the eiul of 
the twełfth century by ał-Makin or Elmacin. 

Ibn-al-Athir ^jl), surnamed“glory of 

religion,” was a nativc of Jazirch-baiil-Omar, in IrAk, 
but resided chiefly at IMosul, where his house was the 


resort of the most distinguished scholars and savants 
of tlie time. His uiiiversal history, known as tlie al- 
Kdmil, wliich ends with the year 1231 A.c\, may be 
('.ompared with the l)est works of modern Europę. 

Makrtsi * (Taki-uddin-Ahmed) was a eontemporary of 
Ibn-Khaldun. Ilis works on Egypt furnish a vivid 
picture of tlie politieal, religious, social, commeridal, 
archseological, and administrativc condition of the 
country. 

Abiidfedii, whom we have already mentioned as a 
geographer, was the Prince of Hamah at the commenc.e- 
ment of the fourteenth century. Distinguished alike 
in the pursuit of arms as wełl as letters, gifted with 
eminent ąualities, he occupies a prominent place among 
the scholars and scientists of the East. The portion 
of his great work wliich deals with the politieal and 
literary history of Islam, and its relations to the 
Byzantines from the eighth to the twelfth century, is 
extremely valuable. 

, Ibn Khaldun flourished in the fourteenth century of 
the Christian era. Boni in Tunis in 1332, he was in 

^ Died in 1442 A.c. 
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tlie midst of all the revolutions of whicli Africa was 
tlie theatre in the fourteentli centuiy. His maguificent 
liistoiy is precedetl by a Prolegomena, in itsełf a store- 
liouse of information and 2 )liiło.sophical dissertations, 
In the Prolegomena he traces the origin of society, the 
development of civilisation, the causos which led to the 
rise and fali of kingdoms and dynasties; and discusses 
tlie influence of elimate on the formation of a nation’s 
character, and so forth. He died in the year 1406 A.c. 

llie Arabs invented the mariiiers compass, and 
Yoyaged to all parts of the worki in (|uest of know- 
ledge or in the pursuit of commerce. They established 
e< donieś in Africa, far to tlie south in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, on the coasts of India, and on the Malayan 
Peninsula. Even China opeiied her barred gates to 
Mosiem colonists and mercciiaries. fl'hey discovered 
the Azores, and it is even surmised, penetrated as far 
as America. Within the confines of the ancieut conti- 
uents they gave aii unprecedented and almost unparal- 
leled impulse in every direction to huinan industry. 
The Prophet had inculcated labour as a duty; he had 
given the impress of piety to industrial jmrsuits; 
he had recommended commerce and agriculture as 
meritorious in the sight of the Lord. These precepts 
had their natural result; the merchants, the traders, 
the industrial classes in generał, were treated with 
respect; and governors, generals, and savants disdained 
not to cali themselves by the title of their professions. 
The peace and security with which caravans trayersed 
the empire; the perfect safety of the roads; the cisterns, 
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and tanks, and reservoirs, and rest-liouses which existed 
everywhere along the routes—all aided in thc rapid 
development of commerce and trade, and arts and 
manufactures. 

The Arabs covered the coimtries where tliey settled 
with netwt)rks of canals. To 8pain they gave tlie 
system of irrigation by flood-gates, wheels, and pumps. 
Whole tracts of land wliich now lie waste and barren 
were covered with olive groves, and the enyirons of 
Seville alone, under Mosiem rule, contained several 
thousand oil-factories. They iiitroduced the staple pro- 
ducts, rice, sugar, cotton, and nearly all the fine garden 
and orchard fruits, together with many less im- 
portant plants, like ginger, saiFron, myrrli, etc. l'hcy 
opened up the mines of copper, sulphur, mercury, and 
iron. They cstablished the culture of silk, the manu- 
hicture of paper and other textile fabrics; of porcelain, 
earthenware, iron, steel, and Icather. The tapestries 
of Cordova, the woollen stuffs of Mureia, the silks of 
Urenada, Almeria, and Seville, the steel and gold work 
of Toledo, the paper of Salibah, were sought all over 
the World. The ports of Malaga, C^arthagena, Barce¬ 
lona, and Cadiz were vast commercial emporia for 
export and import. In the days of their prosperity the 
Spanish Arabs maintained a merchant navy of morę 
than a thousand ships. They had factories and repre- 
sentatiyes on the Danube. With Constantinople they 
maintained a great trade, which ramified from the 
Black Sea, and the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, 

into the interior of Asia, and reachcd the ports of India 

2 o 
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and Cłlina, and extended along the African coast as far as 
Madagascar. “ Iii the midst of the tenth century, when 
Europę was ahout iii tlie same condition that Calfraria 
is now, enlightened Moors, like Abul Cassem, were writ- 
ing treatises on the principles of trade and commerce.” 
In order to su23ply au incentive to commercial enter- 
prise, and to further the imjjulse to travel, geographical 
registers, gazetteers, and itineraries were published 
uiider the authority of Government, containing minutę 
descriptions of the jłlaces to which they related, witli 
particulars of the routes and other necessary matters. 
Travellers like Ibn-i-Batuta visited foreigii lauds iii quest 
of informatioii, and wrote voluminous works on the 
people of those eountries, on their fauna and flora, 
tlieir minerał products, their climatic and physical 
features, with astonishing perspicacity and keenness of 
observation. 

The łove of learning aml arts was by no means confined 
to ońe sex. The culture and education of the women 
proceeded on parallel liiies with that of the men, and 
women were as keen in the pursuit of literaturo and 
as devoted to science as men. They had their own 
colleges ; * they studied modicine and jurisprudence, 
lectured on rhetoric, ethics, and l)elles - lettres, and 
participated with the stronger sex in the glories of a 
splendid civilisation. The wives and daughters of 
magnates and sovereigns spent their substance in 
foimding colleges and endowing universities, in 

1 One well-known iustitutioii of tliis kind was estaWished in Cairo iu 
e84 A.H. by the daugliter of the Mameluke Sułtan Malik T&her. 
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establishing hospitals for tlie sick, refuges for tlie 
liomeless, the orphan, aiiil tlic widow.^ 

The division and jealotisy of the Arab tribes, which had 
prevented the assimilation and fusion of their several 
dialects, had neverthele.ss eonduced to the enrichment 
of the national langiiage as s})oken in Ilijaz, and the 
annual conflux of people at Okadh, with the periodical 
contests of the pocts, liad iinparted to it a rogiilarity 
and polisli. But it was the Koran—“ a book by the 
aid of wliich the Arabs conquered a woiid greater than 
that of Alcxander the Great; greater than that of 
Romę, and in as many tens of years as the latter had 
wanted hundreds to accomplish lier conquests; by the 
aid of whicli they alonc of all the Sliemites came to 
Europę as kings, whithcr the Phoenicians had come as 
tradesmen, and the Jews as fugitives or captives; came 
to Europę to hołd up, togetlier with these fugitires, 
the light to humanity;—they alone, whiJc darkness lay 
around, to raise up the wisdom and knowledge of 
Hellas from the dcad, to teach i)hilo8ophy, medieine, 
astromony, and the golden art of song to the West as 
to the East, to stand at the cradle of modern science, 

^ Zobeida, tlie wife of Hardp, foiuided several refuges ; and the liospital 
built by tlie wife of Adbad-ud-dowla rivalled ber busbaiurs. Tbe daugbter 
of Malik Asbraf, knowii as the Khatfin, erected a splendid college at 
Damascus. Anotber college was foundec! by Zamurud Kbiltfln, wife of 
Xfi,sir-\ul-dowla of Hanis. 

Many Mosiem ladies 'were distingnisbed in poetry. Filtima the 
Prophet\s daugbter holds a bigb raiik among jioets. So does tbe daugbter 
of Aiirangzeb, Zfebiinnessa, surnamed Makhji, When Urqubart travelled 
in Turkey, tbree of tbe most celebrated living poets were ladies, 
one of tbem, Peiisbek Khiinuni, acted as j)rivate secretary to Sułtan 
Mustafa. 
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and to cause us late epigoni for ever to weep over tlie 

day when Grenada fell,” ‘—it was this book which 

fixed and preserved for ever tlie Arabie tongue in all 

its piirity. The simple grandeiir of its diction, the 

chaste elcgarice of its style, the variety of its imageries, 

the rapid transitions, like flashes of lightning, which 

show tlie inoralist teaching, the philosopher theo- 

sophising, the injured patriot denouncing in fervid 

expressions the immorality and degradation of his 

people, and withal the hearenly Father calling back 

through His servant His erring children,—all raark its 

imiqiie character among religious records. And the 

awe and veneration with which the greatest poets of 

the day listened to its teachings, show how deeply it 

must have moved the people. Delivered at different 

times,—in moments of persecution and anguish, or of 

energetic action, or delivercd for purposes of practical 

guidance,—there is yet a vitality, an earnestness and 

energy.in every word, which differeńtjates it from all 

other Scriptures. Lest it be thought we arc biassed in 

our opinion, we give the words of the great orientalist 

whom we have already quoted : “ Those grand accents 

of joy and sorrow, of love, and valour, and passion of 

which but faint echoes strike on our ears now, were 

/ 

full-toned at the time of Mohammed: and he had not 
merely to rival the illustrious of the illustrious, but to 
excel them; to appeal to the superiority of what he said 
and sang as a very sign and proof of his mission. . . . 
The poets before him had sung of love . . . Antara, 

^ Deutsch. 
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himself the bero of the most famous novel, sings of the 
ruin, around włiich ever ■łioyer lovers’ thoughts, of the 
dwelling of Abla, who is gone, and lier dwelling-place 
knows her not. Mohammed sang nonę of these. No 
love-minstrelsy his, not the joys of this world, nor 
sword nor camel, not jealousy or human vengeance, not 
the glories of tribe or ancestors, nor the unmeaning, 
swiftly and forever-extinguished exi8tcnce of man, were 
his themes. IIc preached Isldm. And he preached 
it by rending the skies above and tearing open the 
ground below, by adjuring heaven and heli, the living 
and the dead.” 

Another great writer speaks of the Koran in the 
following terms : “ If it is not poetry,—and it is hard 
to say whether it be or not,—it is morę than poetry. 
It is not history, nor biography. It is not anthology, 
like the Sermon on the Mount; nor metaphysical 
dialectics, like the Buddhist Sutras; nor siiblime 
homiletics, like Plato’8 conferences of the wise and 
foolish teachers. It is a prophet’s ery, Semitic to the 
eore; yet of a meaning so universal and so timely that 
all the Yoices of the age take it up, willing or unwilling, 
and it echoes over palaces and deserts, over cities and 
empires, first kindlińg its chosen hearts to world- 
conquest, then gathering itself up into a reconstructiye 
force that all the creative light of Greece and Asia 
might penetrate the heavy gloom of Christian Europę, 
when Christianity was but the Queen of Night ."' 

In generał literaturę, embracing every phase of the 

< 

‘ Johnson. 
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haman intellect, ethics, metapliysics, logie, rlietoric, 
etc., tłie Mosiem writers may be counted by Imndreds. 
In poetry, the fertility of tbe Mosiem mind has not 
ijeen yet surpassed. From Mutannabi the Arab (not to 
go back to the poets who flourished in the time of the 
Prophet) to Hali the Indian, there is an endless 
succession of poets. Mutannabi flourished in the 
ninth century, and enjoyed the patronage of Ameer 
Saif ud-dowla (Abu’l Hassaii Ali bin Hamdan). He was 
followed by Ibn-Duraid,^ Abu-Ula,'' Ibn Fsiredh,® 
Tantar5,ni,‘‘ etc. The Spanish Arabs were nature’s 
poets; tliey invented the different kiuds of poetry, 
which afterwards were adopted as models by the 
Christian nations of Southern Europę. Among the 
great poets who flourished in Spain the name of 
Ahmed ibn Mohammed (Abh-Omar) ® is the most 
famous. We have already mentioned the poets who 
lived under Mahmud; Firdousi, who brought back to 
life the dead heroes of Iran, rivals the famę of the 
sovereign whom first he praised and afterwards 
satirised. Under the later Ghaznavides and the 
Seljukides flourished the lyric poets Suzeni,® the 
creator of the Persian metrical system, and Watw5,t; 
the panegyrists Anwari, Khakant,’^ and Zohair Faryabi;® 
the great mystics, Sanai,® whose Hadtka is valued 
wherever the Persian language is known and appreci- 


* Died in 93.3. 

* Died in 1255. 

* A.C, 1175 A.H. 569. 
^ A.C. 1186, A.H. 682. 
” A.C. 1180, A.H. 576. 


* Died in 1057. 

* Died in 1092. 

« A.C. 1177, A.H. 573. 

* A.C. 1201, A.H. 598. 
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ated, and Farid-uddtn Attar;* and the romaiicivSt Niżami, 
the immortal bard of Klmsru and Sliirin and of 
Alexander. Under the Atabegs, wlio rosę to powcr on 
the decline of the Seljukides, Hourished the moralist 
Saadi and the mystic Jelal-iiddiu Rumi. Under Timhr 
lived Uafiz (Shams-iiddiri), the Anacreon of Persia. 
These are but a veiy few of the names fomous in the 
realm of poetiy. Tlie pages of 1 bn-i-Khallikan, and of 

A 

Lutf Ali Azar speak morę eloquently of the poetical 
genius of the Moslems. 

Such were the glorious achievements of tlie Moslems 
in the field of iiitellect; and all was due to the teacli- 
ings of one man. Called by his voice from the abyss 
of barbarism and ignorance in which they had hitherto 
dwelt, with little hope of the present, witli nonę of the 
futurę, the Arab went into the world, not to slaughter 
like the Israelites of old, but to elevate and civilise. 
Afflicted humanity awoke into new life. Whilst the 
barbarians of Europę, who had overturned an effete 
empire, w^ere groping in the darkness of ignorance 
and brutality, the Moslems were building up a great 
civilisation. During centuries of morał and intellectual 
desolation in Europę, IslUm led the v*^guard of 
progress, Christianity hąd established itself on the 
throne of the Csesars, but it had failed to regenerate 
the nations of the earth. From the fourth century 

of the Christian era to the twelfth, the gloom that 

« 

^ A.o. 1190, A.H. 586. ^ 

2 The Atesh-Kadeh Fire tempie ”) of Lutf Ali Azar is tlic Lives of 
the Persian poets from the earliest times, with specimens of their poetry* 
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overshadowed Europę grew deeper and deeper. During 
these ages of ferocious bigotry Ecclesiasticism barred 
every access tliroiigh which the light of knowledge, 
humanity, or civilisation could ęntcr. But though 
jealously shut out from this land of fanaticism, the 
benignant influences of Islamie culture in time madę 
themselves felt in every part of Christendom. From 
the schools of Salerno, of Bagdad, of Darnascus, of 
Grenada, of Cordova, of Malaga, the Moslems taught 
the World the gentle lessons of philosophy and the 
practical teachings of stern science. 

The first outburst of Eationalism in the West 
oceurred in the province most amenable to the pow’’er 
of Mosiem civilisation. Ecclesiasticism crushed this 
fair flower with fire and with sword, and threw back 
the progress of the w^orld for centuries. But the 
principles of Free Thought, so strongly impressed in 
Isl4m, had commuhicated their vitalitv to Christian 
Europę. Abelard had felt the power of Averroes’ 
genius, which was shedding its light over the whole of 
the Western world. Abelard struck a blow for Free 
Thought which led to the eventual emancipation of 
Christendom from the bondage of Ecclesiasticism. 
Awenpace and Averroes w^ere the precursors of 
Descartes, Hobbes, and Locke. 

The influence of Abelard and of his school soon pene- 
trated into England. Wickliffe’s originality of thought 
and freedom of spirit took their rise from the bold 
conceptions of the former thinkers. The later German 
reformers, deriving their notions on one side from the 
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iconoclasts of Constantinople, and on the otlier froin 
the moyements of the Albigenses and the Wickliffites, 
completed the work which had .been commeiieed by 
others under foreign rationalistic influences. 

While Christian Europę had placed leaniing under 
the ban of persecution; while the Vicar of Christ set 
the exaniple of stifling the infant lispiugs of Freo 
Thought; wliile the priests led the way in consigning 
to the flames thousands of inojBfensiye beings for mere 
aberration of reason; while Christian Europę was 
exorcising demons and worshipping rags and bones— 
learning flourished under the Mosiem soyereigns, and 
was held in honour and yeneration as neyer before. 
The Vicegerehts of Mohammed allied themselyes to the 
cause of ciyilisation, and assisted in the growth of Free 
Thought and Free Inquiry, originated and consecrated 
by the Prophet himself. Persecution for the sake of 
faith was unknown ; and whateyer the political conduct 
of the soyereigns, the worki has neyer had superior 
examples in their impartiality and absolute toleration 
of all creeds and religions. The cultiyation of the 
physical Sciences—that great index to the intellectual 
Hberty of a nation—formed a popular pursuit among 
the Moslems. 

The two failures of the Arabs, the one before Con¬ 
stantinople and the other in France, retarded the 
progress of the world for ages, and put back the 
hour-hand of time for centuries. Had the Arabs 
been less keen for the safety of their spoils, less 
diyided among themselyes, had they succeeded in 
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driving before them tlie barbarian hosts of Charles, 
Duke of Aquitane, the history of the darkest period 
in the annals of the world would never have been 
written. The Keiiaissance, ciyilisation, the growth 
of intellectual liberty, would have been accelerated by 
seyen hundred ycars. We should not have had to 
shudder over the massacre of the Albigenses or of the 
Iluguenots, or the ghastly slaughters of the Irish 
Catholics by the English Protestanta under the Tudors 
and the Protectorate. We should not have had to 
mourn over the fiite of a Bruno or of a Servetus, 
murdered by the hands of those who had revolted 
from their mother-church. The history of the mito- 
da -fe, of the murders of the Inąuisition, of the 
massacres of the Aztecs and the Incas; the tale of the 
Thirty Years’ War, with its manifold miseries,—all this 
would have remained untold. Above all, Spain, at 
one time the favoured haunt of learning and arts, 
would not have become the intellectual desert it now 
is, bereft of the glories of centuries. Who has not 
mourned over the fate of that glorious race, exiled by 
the mad bigotry of a Christian sovereign from the 
country of its adoption, which it had madę famous 
among nations ? Justly has it been said, “ In an 
ill-omened hour the cross supplanted the crescent on 
the towers of Grenada.” The shades of the glorious 
dead, of Averroes and Avenpace, of Yaladeta and 
Ayesha, sit weeping by the ruined haunts of their 
people—haunts silent now to the voice of minstrelsy, 
of chivalry, of learning, and of art,—only echoing at 
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times the maci outcries of religious combataiits, at 
times tlie fierce sounds of political animositics. Chris- 
tianity drove the descendants of tliese Mosiem Andalu- 
sians into the desert, sucked out every element of 
yitality from beautiful Spain, and madę it a synoiiym 
for intellectual and morał desolation. 

If Muslemah had succecded in capturing Constanti- 
nople,—the Capital of Irene the warm advocate of 
orthodoxy and cruel murderess of her own son,—the 
dark deeds which sully the annals of the Isaurians, 
the Comncni, the Palseologi, the terrible results which 
attended the seizure of Byzantium by the Latins, 
above all, the frightful outburst of the unholy wars, 
in which Christian Europę tried to strangle the nations 
of Asia, would probably never have come to pass. 
But one thing is certain, that if Constantinople had 
falłen into the hands of the Moslems, the iconoclastic 
moYement would not have proved altogether abortive^, 
and the reformation of the Christian Church would 
have been accomplished centuries earlier. Providence 
willed otherwise. The wave of Free Thought, which 
had reached the Tsaurian emperors from the Islamie 
regions, broke upon the rocks of ignorance, sup^r- 
stition, and bigotry; its power was not felt until the 
combined action of the schools of Salerno and Cordova 
— the influence of Averroes, and perhaps of some 
Greeks who had imbibed learning at the Saracenic 
fountain—had broken down the rampart of Ecclesias- 
ticism. 

Islś,m inaugurated the reign of intellectual liberty. 
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It has been justly remarked, that so long as IsMm 
retained itś pristine character, it proved itself the 
warm protector and promoter of knowledge and civil- 
isation, — the zealous ally of intellectual freedom. 
The moment extraneous elements attached themselyes 

ł 

to it, it lagged behind in the race of progress. 

But to explain the stagnation of the Moslems in 
these days, it is necessary to glance back for a moment 
at the events that transpired in Spain, in Africa, and 
in Asia between the twelfth and the seventeenth 
centuries. In the former country, Christianity destroyed 
the intellectual life of the people. The Moslems had 
turned Spain into a garden; the Christians coiiyer 
it into a desert, The Moslems had covered the ’ 
with colleges and schools; the Christians transfo 
them into churches for the worship of saints 
images. The literary and scientific treasures arna 
by the Mosiem soyereigns were consigned to 
llames, The Mosiem men, women, and children 
ruthlessly butchered or burnt at the stake; thf* 
who were spared were rcduced to slayery. Those 
fled were thrown on the shores of Africa helpi jss 
beggars. It would take the combined charity of Jesus 
and Mohammed to make Isl4m forget or forgiye the 
terrible wrongs inflicted by the Christians of Spain 
upon the Andalusian Moslems. But the punish^ 
mentwas not long in coming. Before- the world was 
a century old, Spain’s fire had sunk into a heap of 
ashes! 

In Western Africa, the triumph of Patristicism under 
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the third Almohade^ sovereign, and the uprise of 
Berber fanaticism turned back the tide of progressi 
arrested the civilisation of centuries, and converted 
the seats of learniiig and arts into centres of bigotry 
and ignorance. The settlement of the Corsairs on the 
Barbary coast, and the anarchy which prevailed in 
Egypt under the later Mamelukes, discouraged the 
cultivation of peaceful knowledge. In Asia the 
decadence of the Timhride dynasty, the eruption of 
the wild and fanatical Uzbegs, and the establisliment 
of their power in the Capital of Timhr, destroyed the 
intellectual vitality of the people. In Persia, under 
the Seffavians, literaturę and science had begun to 
breathe once morę; but this renaissance was only 
temporary, and with the invasion of the barbarous 
Afghans the renovated life of Iran came to an end. 
A deathlike gloom settled upon Central Asia, which 
still hangs heavy and lowering over these unhappy 
countries. 

Under Selim I., Solyman, and the Murads, learning 
received support in the Ottoman dominions; but the 
Osmanlis were on the whole a military race. At first 

^ On the decadence of the Fatimide power in Western Africa there arose 
a dynasty descended from a Marabont or saint of the country, hence called 
Almoravide or al-Mardbatia To this family belonged Yusuf 

ibn T&shfin, the patron of Ibn-Zohr. His son and successor was defeated 
and killed by Abdiil Momin, the founder of the dynasty of Alniohades 
{aUMuwahid:ln^ the Unitarians\ yrho sacked and destroyed 

Morocco and Fez. They were akin to the Wahdbis of Central Arabia, and 
probably not very different from the Mahdists of Central Africa, The 
first two spyereigns of this dynasty, Abdul Momin and Yusuf, encouraged 
leam.^and arts; in the reign of Yaakńb al-Mansór, the third Almohade 
king, fanaticism became rampant. 
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from ambition, afterwards from sheer necessity and 
for self - presefyation they lłave been at war with a 
relentless foe, wliosc designs know no slackening, 
whose piirpose is inscrutablc. Letters and arts, under 
such conditions, can make but little progress. Dealing 
with the (;harge of obscurantism which Christians 
are in the habit of levelling against Islam, (a charge 
which, w'e trust, has been sufficiently refuted in the 
foregoing pages), M. Gobineau makes the following 
pregnant observation: “ Imagine in any European 
country the absolute predominance of military and 
administrative despotism during a period of two 
hundred and fifty years, as is the case in Turkey; 
conceive something approaching the warlike anarchy 
of Egypt under the domination of foreign slaves— 
Gircassians, Georgians, Turks, and Albanians; picture 
to yourself an Afghan invasion, as in Persia after 1730, 
the tyranny of N4dir Shah, the cruelties and ravages 
that have marked the accession of the dynasty of the 
Kajars,—unitę all these circumstances with their natur- 
ally concomitant causes, you will then understand 
what would have becomc of any European country 
although European, and it will not be necessary to 
look further for any explanation of the ruin of Oriental 
countries, nor to charge Islam with any unjust re- 
sponsibility.” 

From the time of its birth in the seventh century 
up to the end of the seyenteenth, ‘‘not to descend later,” 
Isl5,m was animated by a scientific and literary spirit 
equal in force and energy to what animates Europę of 
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our own day. It carried the Moslems forward on a 
wave of progress, and enabled them to acliieve a higłi 
degree of materiał and mental development. Since tlie 
eruption of the Goths and the Yandals, the progress of 
Europę has been on a continuous scalę. No sucli 

I r 

calamity as has afflicted Asia, in tlie persons of the 
• Tartars or the Uzbegs, has befallen Christeiidom sińce 
Attila’s retreat fróm France. Her wars, cruel and 
bitter, herce and inhuman, have been waged on equal 
terms of humanity or inhumanity. Oatholics and 
Protestants have burnt each other; but Europę has 
never witnessed, sińce the Wholesale butcheries of the 
poor Spanish Moors, the terrible massacres committed 
by the Tartars in all the centres of civilisation and 
culture, in which fell all the gifted classes who formed 
the backbone of the nation.^ 

And now, 

j>OUfS yOS 

The spider holds watch in the palaee of f.Tsar, 

The owlet heats the druiu on the towew of Afrdsifib. 


Perhaps the Moslems of India may, under the 
auspices of a great European power, restore to Western 

* The sack of Bagdad by the, Mongols exeinplifies what happened in 
other eities, and reąuires to be painted by the pen of sonie master like 
Gibbon. For three days the streets ran with bloo<l, and the water of the 
Tigris was dyed red for miles along its course. The horrors of rapinc, 
slanghter, and outraged humanity lasted for six weeks. The palaces, 
mosąues, and mausolea were destroyed by ftre or levelled to the earth for 
their golden domes. The patients in the hospitals and the students and 
professors in the coUeges were put to the. sword. In the mausolea the. 
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and Central Asia something of wliat their forcfathers 
gave to Europę in the Middle Ages ! 


mortal rcmains of tlie shcikhs and pious imains, and in tlie academien thc 
iramortal works of groat and learned men, werc consumed to aslies ; books 
were thrown into the fire, or, wliere tliat was distant and tlie Tigris near, 
were buried in the waters of the latter. The accumulated treasnres of 
’five centiiries were thius lost for ever to humanitv. The tlower of the 
nation was completely destroyed. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


THE RATIONALISTIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL SPIBIT OF ISLAM. 

C jC*' -* C ^ ^ C — ^ 0 

^ Jl «d3l J 

Like all other nations of antuj[uity, the pre-Islainite 
Arabs were stem fatalists. The remains of their 
ancient poetry, sole record of old Arab tliought and 
luanners, show that before the promulgation of l8l§,ni 
the people of the Peninsula had a))solutely abandoned 
themselyes to the idea of an irresistible blind fatality. 
Mail was but a sport in the hands of Fate. This idea 
bred a reckless contempt of death, and an utter dis- 
regard for human life. The teachings of Islń-m created 
a rerolution in the Arab mind: with the recognition of 
a supreme Intelligence governing the universe, they 
received the conception of self - dependence and of 
morał responsibility foundcd on the liberty of human 
Yolition, One of the remarkable characteristics of the 
Koran is the curious, and at first sight inconsistent, 
manner in which it combines the existence of a Divine 
Will, which not only orders all things, but which acts 
directly upon men and addresses itself to the springs 
bf thought in them, with the assertion of a free agency 
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in man and of the libetty of iiitellect. Not that this 
feature is peculiar to the Mosiem scripture; the same 
characteristic is to be found in the Biblical records. 
But in the Koran the conception of human responsi- 
bility is so strongiy developed that the question 
naturally occurs to the mind, How can these two ideas 
be reconciled witli each other ? It seems inconsistent 
at first sight tliat man should be judged by his works, 
a doctrine which forms the foundation of IsMmic 
morality, if all his actions are ruled by an all-powerful 
will. The earnest faith of Mohammed in an active 
ever-living Principlc, joined to his trust in the progress 
of man, supplies a key to this my stery. We propose 
to illustrate our meaning by a reference to a-few of 
the passages which give expression to the absolutism 
of the Divine Will and those which assert the liberty of 
human volition ; “And God’s ordering is in accordance 
with a determined decree; . . . and the sun proceed- 
ing to its place of rest—that is an ordinance (yiJ^') of 
the Almighty, the All-wise; ^ . . . and among His signs 
is the creation of the heayens and the earth, and of 
the animals which He hath distributed therein, which 
He has sovereign power to gather when He will;* 

. . . and do they not see that God who created the 
heayens and the earth, and faltered not in creating 
these, has power to yiyify the dead — nay, He has 
soyereign control oyer all things; ® and other things 
which are not at your command, but which are truły 
within His grasp, inasmuch as God is soyereign dis- 

* xxxvi. 38. * xlii. 28. * xlvi. 32. 
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poser of all tliings (1^^ ^ ; * nor is tliere 

anything not provi(led beforehand by Us, or wliieli 
We send down otherwise than according to a fore- 
known decree; ^ . . . the secrets of the heavens and 
the earth are God’s; . . . God bas all thiiigs at com- 
mand; ® . . . and propound to tliem a similitude of 
tłiis present life, which is like water sent down by Us 
from heaven, so tliat the plants of the earth are 
fattened by it, and on the morrow become stubble, 
scattered by the winds,—God disposes of all things ; * 
. . . and it pertains to Gods sovereignty to defend 
them; ®. . . God creates what He will; ® . . . and who 
created all things, and determined respecting the same 
^with absolute determination U . . . and thy Lord is a 
supreme sovereign ; * . . . behold thou the imprints of 
the mercy of God : how He vivifies the earth, after it 
has died—in very deed, a restorer of life to the dead is 

4/ ' 

there, and all things are at His bidding; ® . . .to God 
belongs whatsoever is in the heavens and whatsoever is 
on the earth; and whether ye disclose that which is 
within you or conceal it, God will reckon with you for 
it; and He pardons whom He will, and punishes w^om 
He will—inasmuch as God is a Supreme Sovereign ; 

. . . say thou : O God, Sovereign Disposer of dominion, 
Thou givest rule to whom Thou wilt, and takest away 
power from whom Thou wilt; Thou exaltest whom 
Thou wilt, and humblest whom Thou wilt: all good is 

^ xlviii. 21. * XV. 21. ® xvi. 79. xviii. 43. 

•’ xiu. 40. * xxiv. 44. ' xxv. 2. * xxv. 66. 

" ji4S JS" (_3lc XXX. 49. 


ii. 284 
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at Thy disposal—verily, Thou art a Supreme Soyereign;^ 
. . . God punishes whom He will, and pardons whom 
He will; 2 ... to God belongs the dominion of tlie 
heavens and the earth, and whatsoever tliey contain is 
His, and He is Sovereign over all things.^ . . . Verily, 
God accomplislies what He ordains—He hath estab- 
lished for everything a fixed decree ; * . . . but God 

has the measiiring out of the night and the 

day;® . . . extol the name of thy Lord, the Most 
High, who madę the world, and fashioned it to com- 
pleteness, who foreordained, and guides accordingly; ® 
. . . as for the unbelievers, it matters nothing to them 
whether thou warnest them or dost not warn them; 
they will not believe ; God hath sealed up their hearts 
and their earsand the darkness of night is 
over their eyes; * . . . and God guides into the right 
path whonisoever He will; ® . . . (iod is pleased to 
make your burthens light, inasmuch as man is by 
naturę ińfirm. . . . God (dianges not as to what 
(joncerns any people until they change in respect to 
what depends upon themselves; . . . say thou: 

Yerily, God leads astray whomsoever He will, and 
directs to Himself those who are penitent. ” 

It will be noticed that in many of the passages by 
‘ ‘ the decree of God ” is clearly meant the law of naturę. 
The stars and planets have each their appoir|ted course; 
so has eA^ery other object in creation. The movements 

• iii. 25. * V. 44. ® v. 120. * lxv. 3. * lxxiii. 20. 

* Ixxxvii. 1-3. ^ ii. 5-6. * ii. 209. ’ iv. 32. 

J® U Ja», U S xiii. 12. “ xui. 27. 
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of the heaven]y bodies, the phenomena of naturę, life 
and death, are all governed by law. Other passages 
unquestionably indicate the idea of Divine agency upon 
human will; but tliey are again explained by others, in 
which tłmt agency is “ conditioned ” upon human will. 
It is to the seeker for Divine help that God renders His 
help; it is on the searcher of his own heart, who 
purifies his soul from impure longings, that God 
bestows grace. To the Arabian Teacher, as to his 
predecessors, the exi8teuce of an Almighty Power, the 
Fashioner of the Universe, the Euler of His creatures, 
was an intense and vivid reality. The feeling of “ an 
assured trust ” in an all - pervading, ever - conscious 
Personality, has been the motive power of the world in 
every age. To the weary mariner, “sailing on life’s 
solemn maiii,” there is nothing inore assuring, nothing 
that morę satisfies the intense longing for a better and 
purer world, than the consciousness of a Power above 
humanity to redress wrongs, to fulfil hopes, to help the 
forlorn. Our belief in God springs from the very 
essence of our being, and is ingrained in our naturę. 
To Mohammed the fundamental laws of truth and 
naturę, which seem innate in the morał consciousness 
of humanity, are the essence of Divine ordinances. 
They are as much laws, in the strictest sense of the 
Word, as the laws which regulate the movements of the 
c^łestial bodies. But the will of God is not an arbitrary- 
will; it is an educating will, to be as humbly obeyed 
by the scholar in his walks of learning as by the 
devotee in his celi. 
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The paasages, however, in which human responsibility 
and the freeclom of human will are laid down in 
emphatic terms define and limit the conception of 
absolutism. “And who8oever gets to himself a sin, 
gets it solely on his own responsibility ; ^ . and let 

alone those who make a sport and a mockery of their 
religion, and whom this present world has deluded, 
and thereby bring to remembrance that any soul 
perishes for what it has got to itself; and when they 
<‘,ommit a deed of shame they say : We have found 
that our fathers did so, and God obliges us to do it; 
say thou : Surely, God requireth not shameful doing; * 
. . . they did injustice to themselves;* yonder will 
every soul experience that which it hath bargained 
for;* . . . so then, whosoever is directed, it is solely 
a matter pertaining to himself; and whosoever goes 
astray, he himself bears the whole responsibility of his 
wandering.” * 

Man, within the limited sphere of his exi8tence, is 
absolute master of his (jonduct. He is responsible for 
his aćtions, and for the use or misuse of the powers 
with which he has been endowed. He may fali or 
rise, according to his own “ inclinations.” There was 
supremo assistance for him who sought Divine help and 

iv. 111. 

^ ^ 

4 0*^^, ix. 71. 

^ 1? U* X. 31* 

^ X. 108. 
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guidance. Is not the soul purer and better in calling 
to its Lord for that help which He has promised ? Are 
not the weak strengthened, the stricken comforted— 
by their own appeal to the Heavenły Father for solące 
and strength ? Such were the ideas of the Teacher of 
Isl^m with regard to Divine sovereignty and the liberty 
of human volition. His recorded sayings, handed 
down from sources which may be regarded as un- 
questionably authentic, help in explaining the concep- 
tion he entertained about freewill and predestination, 
(;jj^ Uai or ^). Not only his own words, 

but those of his son-in-law, “the legitimate heir to 
his inspiration,” and his immediate descendants, who 
derived their ideas from him, may well furnish us with 
a key to the true Isldmic notion on the ąuestion of the 
free agency of man—a subject which has for ages, both 
in Islam and in (!)hristianity, been the battle-ground of 
sectarian disputes. In discussing this subject, we 
must not, however, lose sight of the fact that most of 
the traditions which have supplied to • Patristicism its 
armoury of weapons against the sovereignty of reason, 
bear evident traces of being ‘ madę to order.’ They 
tell their own story of how, and the circumstances 
under which, they came into existence. Some of the 
traditions which purport to be handed down by men 
who came casually in contact with the Teacher, show 
palpable signs of changes and transformations in the 
minds and in the memories of the mediaries. The 
authentic sayings, however, are many, and we shall 
refer only to a few to explain what we have already 
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indicated, that in Mohammed’s mind an earnest belief 

in the liberty of human will was joined to a vivid 

trust in the personality of the heavenly Father. 

Hereditary depravity aud natural sinfuliiess were 

emphatically denied. Every child of man was boru 

pure aud truć; every departure in after-life from the 

path of truth and rectitude is .due to education. 

“Everyman is born religiously constituted; it is his 

parents who make him afterwards a Je w, a Christian, 

or a Sabsean, like as ye take up the beast at its birth 

—do ye find upon it any mutilation, until ye your- 

selves mutilate it ? ” Infants have nó positive morał 

character: for about those who die in early life, “ God 

best knows what would have been their conduct ” 

[had they lived to maturity]. “Every human being 

has two incliuatiojis,—one prompting him to good and 

irapelling him thereto, and the other prompting him to 

evil and thereto impelling him; ^ but the godly assist- 

ance is nigh, and he who asks the help of God in 

contending with the evil promptings of his own heart 

obtains it.” “It is your own conduct which will lead 

you to paradise or heli, as if you had been destined 

therefor,” No man’8 conduct is the outcome of fatality; 

•/ 

nor is he borne along by an irresistible decree to 
heaven or heli; on the contrary, the ultimate result is 
the creation of his own actions, for each individual is 


* Bukharfs Gollectiom, chapter on the Hadis, “ He is secured whom God 
helpere|wirted by Abik Satd al-Khazri. 
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primarily answerable for his futurę destiny. “ Every 
morał agent is furthered to his own conduct,” or, as it 
is put in another tradition: “ Every one is divinely 
furthered in accordance with his character.”^ Humań 
conduct is by no means fortuitous ; one aet is the 
result of another; and life, destiny, and character 
mean the connected series of incideiits and actions 
which are related to each other, as cause and effect, by 
an ordained law, “the assignment” of God. In the 
sermons of the Disciple we find the doctrine morę fully 

iO 

devełoped. “ Weigh your own soul beforc the time 
for the weighing of your actions arrives; take count 
with yourself before you are called upon to account for 
your conduct in this existence ; apply yourself to good 
and pure actions, adhere to the path of truth and 
rectitude before the soul is pressed to leave its earthly 
abode ; verily, if you will not guide and warn yourself, 
nonę other can direct you.” 2 «« j adjure you to worship 
the Lord in purity and holiness. He has pointed out 
to you the path of salvation and the teraptations of 
this World. Abstain from foulness, though it may be 

fair-seeming to your sight; avoid evil, however pleasant. 

\ 

. . . For ye knoweth how far it takes you away from 
Him. . . . Listen, and take warning by the words of 
the Merciful Guardian.” ® . . . And again, “ O ye 
sorvants of my Lord, fulfil the duties that are imposed 

2 Nahj~vł-Baldghati p. 43 (a collection of tłie KhictJm of the Caliph Ali 
bjr one of his desccndants, named Sharif Reza, mentioned by Ibn*Khalli- 
k&n), printed at Tabiiz in 1289 a.h. 

.• iWd. p. 186. 
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on you, for in their neglect is abasement: your good 
Works alone will render easy the road to death. 
Remember, each sin increases the debt, and makes the 
chain [which binds you] heavier. The message of 
mercy has come; the path of truth is elear; obey the 
eommand that has been laid on you; live in purity, 
and Work in piety, and ask God to help you in your 
endeavours, and to forgive your past transgressions.” ^ 
“ Cultivate humility and forbearance; comport your- 
self with piety and truth. Takc count of your actions 
with your own conscience for he who takes such 

count reaps a great reward, and he who neglects incurs 
great loss. He who acts with piety gives rest to his 
soul; he who takes warning understands the truth; he 
who understands it attains the perfect knowledge.” 
These utterances convey no impression of predesti 
narianism; on the contrary, they portray a soul 
animated with a living faith in God, and yet fuli of 
trust in human developnient founded upon individual 
exertion springiiig from human volition. Mohammed’s 
definition of reason and knowledge, of the cognition 
of the finite and infinite, remind us of Aristotelian 
phraseology and thought, and Ali’8 address to his son 
may be read with advantage by the admirer of Aris¬ 
totelian ethics. 

The Ihiijdj-ut-Tibńsi^ supplies further materials 
to form a correct opinion on the ąuestion of pre- 
destinarianism in IsHm. The Caliph Ali was one 

* Nahj-ul-Baldghaty p. 170. 

* EMences of Tibridj a collection of traditions by tlie Shaikh at-Tibrisi. 
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day asked the meanings of Kazd (\jj) and Kadr 
(;Aa); he replied, “The hrst meaiis obedieuce to the 
commandments of God and avoidance of sin; the 
latter, the ability to live a holy life, and to do that 
which brings one nearer to God, and to shun that 
which throws him away from His perfection . . . Say 
not that man is cmnpelled, for that is attribution of 
tyranny to God; nor say that man has absolute dis- 
cretion,^—rather that we are furthered by His help and 
grace in our endeavours to act righteously, and we 
transgress because of our neglect (of His commands).” 
One of his interlocutors, Utaba ibn Eabaa Asadi, asked 
him once as to the meaning of the words “there is no 
power nor help but from God,” dlUj 3) SjS S 

“ It means,” said the Caliph, “ that I am not afraid of 
God’s anger, but I am afraid of His purity ; nor have 
I the power to _ observe His commandmeiit, but my 
strength is in His assistance.” ^ . . . God has placed 
us on earth to try each according to his endowments. 
Referring to the following and other passages of the 
Koran, the Caliph went on to say, “God says, ‘We 
will try you to see who are the strivers ([after 
truth and purity], and who are the forbearing and 
patient, and We will test your actions.’ . . . and ‘ We 
will help you by degrees to attain what ye know not.’* 
. . . These verses prove the liberty of human volition.” ‘ 

^ /.€. to (ieci(le'wliat is right and what is wrong. 

^ Thtijdj-uł-Tibrid, p, 236. 

* Ibid. p. 237 
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Explainiiig the verse of tłie Koran, “ God directs iiim 
wŁiom He chooses, and leads astray him whom He 
chooses,” łlie Caliph said that this does not mean that He 
compels men to evil or good, that He either gives direc- 
tion or refuses it according to His caprice, for this would 
do away with all responsibility for human action; it 
ineans, on the contrary, that God points out the road 
to trutli, and lets men choose as they will.^ 

Arabian philosophy, nurtured afterwards in other 
cradles, drew its first breath in the school of Medina. 

I 

The freedom of human will, based on the doctrine that 
man would be judged by the use he had madę of his 
reason, was inculcated in the teachings of the Master, 
along with an earnest belief in a Supreme Power ruling 
the universe. The idea assumed a morę definite shape 
in the words of the Disciple, and grew into a philosophy. 
From Medina it was carried to Damascus, Kufa, 
Bussorah, and Bagdad, where it gave birth to the 
eclectic schools, which shed such lustre on the reign of 
the early Abbassides. 

The butchery of Kerbela and the sack of Medina had 
led to the closing of the lecture-room of the Imś.m8. 
With the appearance of Jaafar as-SMik as the head of 
Mohammed ’9 descendants, it acquired a new life. 
Extremely liberał and rationałistic in his view8, — a 
scholar, a poet, and a philosopher, apparently well read 
in some of the foreign languages,—in constant contact 
with cultured Christians, Jews, and Zoroastrians, with 
whom metaphysical disputations were frequent,—he 

^ Ihtijdj-ut-Tibridy p. 237. 
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impressed a distinct philosophical character on tlie 
Medinite school. Some of his views respecting pre- 
destination deserve to be mentioned, Spcaking of the 
doctrine of Jahr {compulsion or predestinarianism), 
which had about this period madę its appearance iii 
Damascus, łie expres8ed the following opinion ; “ Those 
who uphold Jah' make out God to be a participator in 
every sin tłiey commit, and a tyrant for punishing 
those sins which they are impelled to commit by the 
compulsion of their bcing: this is iiifidelity.” Then 
(giving the analogy of a servaut scnt by his master 
to the market to purchase something which he, the 
master, knows well that lie caniiot bring, not possess- 
ing the wherewithal to buy it, and, nevertheless, the 
master punishes him) the Imam adds, “ the doctrine 
of Jahr converts God into an unjust Master.”^ As 
regards the opposite doctrine of absolute liherty 
{Tafwtz, delegation of authoiity) —meaning, not the 
freedom of human will, but unqualified discretion in 
the choice of wrong and right, he declared that to 
affirm such a principle would destroy all the founda- 
tions of morality, and give to all human beings absolute 
licence in the indulgence of their animal propensitiós ; 
for if each individual is vested with a discretion to 
choose what is right or wrong, no sanction, no law can 
have any force.^ Ikhtidr (is therefore different 
from Tafwtz “ God has endowed each human 

being with the capacity to understand His commands 
and to obey them. They who exert themselves to live 

* IkHjdj-tU-Tibrmf p. 236. * Ibid, p. 236. 
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purely and truły, them He helps : they are tliose who 
please Him; whilst they who disobey Him are 
sinners.” These views are repeated with greater 
emphasis by the eighth Im^m, Ali ar-Keza, who de- 
nounced Jahr (predestiiiarianism) and Tashhih (anthro- 
pomorphism) as absolute infidelity,^ and declared the 
upholders of those doctrines as “ the enemies of the 
Faith.” He openly charged the advocates of Jahr 
and Tashhth with the fabrication of traditions. At 
the same time he warned his followers against the 


doctrine of discretion or Tafwtz. He laid down in 
broad terms, “ God has pointed to you the two paths, 
one of which leads you to Him, the other takes you far 
away from His perfection; you are at liberty to take the 
one or the other; pain or joy, reward or punishment, 
depend upon your own conduct. But man has not the 
capacity of turning evil into good, or sin into virtue.” 

The Ommeyyades, most of whom remained pagans 
at heart even after the profession of Islam, were, like 
their forefathers, fatalists. Under them arose a sehool 
which purported to derive its doctrines from the 
“ancients," the Salaf, a body of primitive Moslems. 
AU of them were dead; it was consequently easy to 
fabricate any tradition and pass it as handed down by 
one or other of them. Jahm bin Safw4n was the 
founder of this sehool, which was called Johana. 
The Jahanas^ rivalled Calvin in the absolute denial 


^ He who belieyes in Jabr is a Kdfir; Ihtijdj-ut-Tihrisi, p. 214 . 

^ Shahristóni divides the Jaharias into two branches, one being 
Jabarias pure and siniple, and the other morę moderate. The first 
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offree-will to man. They maintained “ that man is not 
responsible for any of his actions whicli proceed entirely 
from God ;* that he has no determiniug power to do 
any act, nor does he possess the capacity of free 
Yolition; that he is the subject of absolute Divine 
sovereignty in his actions, without ability on his part, 
or will or power of choice; and that God absolutely 
creates actions within him just as He produces activity 
in all inanimate things; . . . and that reward and 
punishment are subject to absolute Divine sovereignty 
in human actions.” The Jabańas maintained certain 
views regarding Divine attributes which have no 
particular significance.* Ac(;ording to Shahristani, the 

Jaharias were divided into three sects, viz. n the 

/ 

Jahmia, the Najjdńa, and the Dhirdria, differing 
from each other on minor points; but, so far as the 
doctrine of predestination was concerned, all of them 
were agreed in denying free agency. The Najjdrias, 
who, after undergoing seyeral transformations, developed 
two centuries later into the AshaS,rias, maintained that 
God creates the conduct of His creatures, good and 
bad, yirtuous and vicious, while man appropriates the 
same. The Jaharia doctrines found favour with the 
Ommeyyade rulers, and soon spread among the people. 
The uncompromising fatalism of the Jaharias 

i 

maintained that neither actioii nor the ability to aet belongs in any sense 
to man (Ju\ jic SjJJ Sua ;); tbe latter held tlmt man 

has an ability wbicb is not at all efficacious (jJi ). 

* Sbahrist&ni, part i, p, 59. 
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occasioned among the thinking classes a revolt, which 
was headed by Maabad al-Juhni, Eunas al-Asw4ri, and 
Gil^n Dimisliki [i.e. of Damascus), who had evidently 
derived many of their ideas from the Fdtimides. They 
boldly asserted iii the Capital of the Ommeyyades, in 
the very stronghold of predestiiiarianism, the free 
agency of man.^ But in the assertion of human 
liberty they sometimes verged on the doctrine of 
Tafwiz. From Damascus the dispute was carried to 
Bussorah, and tliere the differences of the two parties 
waxed high. The Jaharias merged into a new sect, 
called the Sifdtias,^ who with predestinarianism com- 
bined the affirmation of certaiii attributes in the Deity 
as distiuct from His Essence, which the Jaharias 
denied. The Sifdtias claimed to be the direct repre^ 
sentatiyes of the Sala/. According to Shahristdni, 
these folio wers of the Salaf “ maintained that certain 
eternal attributes pertain to God, namely, knowledge, 
power, life, will, hearing, sight, speech, majesty, 
magnanimity, bounty, beneficence, glory, and great- 
ness,—making no distinction between attributes of 
essence and attributes of action. . . . They also 
held to certain descriptive attributes as, 

for example, hands and face, without any other ex- 
planation than to say that these attributes enter into 
the revealed representation of the Deity, and that, 
accordingly, they had given them the name of descrip- 
tive attributes.” Like the Jabańas, they adhered to 
the doctrine of predestination in all its glooniiness and 

1 Shahristóni, part i. pp. 69-63. , * Lit, .Attributista. 
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intensity. From the Sifdtias sprang the Mushha- 
hahas, ‘'who likened the Divine attributes to the 
attributes of created things,” ‘ and turned God into a 
similitude of their own selyes.^ At this period one of 
the most noted professors belonging to the anti- 
predestinarian party was Im^m Hassan, sumamed al- 
Basri (from his place of residence). He was a Medinite 
by birth, and had actually sat at the feet of “the 
Philosophers of the family of Mohammed.” He had 
imbibed their liberał and rationalistic ideas, and, on 
settling at Bussorah, had started ą lecture-room, which 

I 

was soon thronged by the students of Irak. Here he 
discoursed on the metaphysical ąuestions of the day in 
the spirit of his masters. 

One of his most prominent pupils was AbO Huzaifa 
Wś.8il bin Aató al-GhazzM,® a man of great mental powers, 
thoroughly yersed in the Sciences and traditions, and 
who had also studied in the lecture-room of Medina. He 
seceded from Hassan on a ąuestion of religious dogma, 
and founded a school of his own. His followers haye, 
from the fact of his secession, been called Mutazalas, 

* Shahristóni draws a flistinction between theS^7(^<^a anthropoinorpbiHts 

and those who came into exi8tence later. “At a later period certain 
persona went beyond what had been professed by any who held to the 
primitive faith, and said that undoubtedly tho^ espressions [denoting the 
attributes] arc used in the literał sense, and are to be interpreted just as 
they stand, without resort to figurative interpretation, and at the same 
time, without insisting upon the literał sense alone, whercby they fell into 
pure anthropomorphism viołation of the primitive 

Mosiem faith.” ' 

* UiA ( 2 ^ lived in the days of Abd ul-Malik and 

Hish&m ihn Abd ul Malik (a.c. 684-743). 

2 Q 
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or AhUul-ltizdl, dissenters.^ He soon rivalled the famę 
of his master, whose school before long practicałly 
merged in that of the pupil. Impulsive, like Luther, 
he often overstcpped the bounds of moderation in his 
antagonism against intellectual tyranny, and gave 
utterance to views, especially on the disputes raised 
by Muawiyah against the Caliph Ali, which were in 
conflict with those entertained at Medlna. Yet the 
generał rationalism of his school rallied the strongest 
and most liberał minds round his standard. Proceed- 
ing upon the lines of the Fatimide philosophers, and 
appropriating the principles which they had laid down 
and the ideas to which they had often given forcible 
expression, he formulated into theses the doctrines which 
constituted the basis of his diflference from the predes- 
tiuarian schools and from Patristicism generally. For 
several centuries his school dominated over the intellects 
of men, and with the support of the enlightened rulers 
who during this period held the reins of government, 
it gave an impetus to the development of national 
and intellectual life among the Saracens such as had 
never been witnessed before. Distinguished scholars, 

prominent physicists, mathematicians, historians—all 

✓ 

the World of intellect in fact, including the Caliph s, 
belonged to the Mutazalite school.^ 


^ Shahristś^ni, p. 31; Gouhar4-Murdd (vide post), 

2 We may meiition liere two or three prominent Mutazalas whose names 
are still famous, e.g, Im&m Zamaklishari, the antlior of the Kashshóf, 
adrnittedly the best and most erudite commentary on the Koran ; Masódi, 
“ Im&m, histoiian, and philosopher ; ” the famous Al-Hazen, Abul Wafa, 
and Mirkbond. 
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' Men like Abul Huzail Ham(lś,n/ IbrS.him ibn Saiy^r 
an-Nazz4m/ Ahmed ibn H4it, Fazl ibn al-Hadasi, and 
Abu Ali Mohammed al-Jubbai,^ well read in Greek 
philosophy and logie, amalgamated many ideas borrowed 
from those sources with the Medinite conceptions, and 
impressed a new feature on the philosophical notions 
of the Moslems. The study of Aristotle, Porphyiy, 
and other Greek and Alexaudrian writers gave birth 
to a new science among the Mutazalas, which was called 
Ilm-ul-Kaldm, “ the science of reason ” [Kaldm, logoę),* 
with which they fought both against the external as 
well as the internal enemies of the Faith,—the non- 
Moslems who assailed the teachings of Islam from 
outside, and the patristic Moslems who aimed at its 
degradation from within. The extreme vicws of Wasil 
on the political questions which had agitated the 
Caliphate of Ali were before long abandoned, which 
resulted in the substantial amalgamation of moderate 
Mutazalaism with the rationalism of the Fatimide 
school, whence it had sprung. It is a well-known fact 
that the chief doctors of the Mutazalite school were 
educated under the Fc^timides, and there can hardly 
be any doubt that moderate Mutazalaism represented 
the views of the Caliph Ali and the most liberał of his 
early descendants, and probably of Mohammed himself. 
A careful comparison of the Mutazalite doctrines will 
show that they were either word for w’ord the same as 

* Died A.H. ?35 (a.c. 849-850), ia the beginning of al-Mutawwakkits 
Caliphate. 

* A nephew of Abu’l Huzail. * Bom in 861; died iu 933. 

* Shahrist^, p. 18; Iba-i-Ehalddn. 
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were taught by the early Fś.timides, or were modifica- 
tions of those doctrines induced by the requir.ements of 
a progressive society, and partly, perhaps, by the study 
of Greek and Alexandrian philosophy. 

The Całiph Ali had condemned in emphatic language 
all anthropómorphic and anthropopathic conceptions of 
the Deity. “God was not like any object that the 
human mind can conceive; no attribute can be 
ascribed to Ilim which borę the least rescmblance to 
any quality of which human beings have perception 
from their knowledge of materiał objects. \ The 
perfection of piety consists in Icnowing^ God; the 
perfection of knowledge is the affirmation of His 
verity; the perfection of verity is to acknowledge 
His unity in all sincerity; and the perfection of 
sincerity is to deny all attributes to the Deity . . . 
caililoJl ^ aJ He who refers an 

attribute to God believes the attribute to be God; and 
he who so believes an attribute to be God, regards God 
as two or part of one. ... He who asks where God is, 
assimilates Him with some object. God is the Creator, 
not because He Himself is created; God is existent, 
not because He was non-existent. He is with every 
object, not from resemblance or nearness; He is outside 
of everything, not from separation. He is the Primary 
Cause not in the meaning of motion or action; 

He is the Seer, but no sight can see Him. He has no 
relation to place, time, or measure.^ . , . God is 
Omniscient, because knowledge is His Essence; Mighty, 

> Nahj-vi Baldghat. ,See the comment of lbii-i-Alii’l Hadtd,the Mutazalite. 
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because Power is His EsseDce; Loving, because Love 
is His Essence . . . not because these are attributes 
apart from His Essence. . . . The conditions of time 
or space were wholly inapplicable to Him.”^ . . . 
Takdir construed by the followers of the Sala/ 

to mean predestination, meant “weighing,” “proba- 
tion,” “trial.” 

Let us see now what Mutazalaism is. On many 
minor and subsidiary points the prominent Mutaza- 
lite doctors differed among themselyes; but we shall 
give here a sketch of the doctrines on which they 
were in accord. According to Shahrist&ni, the Muta- 
zalas ^ declhre that “ eternity is the distinguishing 
attribute of the Divine Being; that God is Eternal, for 
eternity is the peculiar propcrty of His Essence; they 
unanimously deny the existence of eternal (Divine) 
qualities (jUijJlJl «jolŁo3\) [as distinet from His being], 

and maintain that He is Omniscient as to His being ; 
Living as to His being; Almighty as to His being; 
but not through any knowledge, power, or life existing 


m 

1 From the Imam Jaafar as-SMik, ibid, 

2‘‘The Mutazalas called themselyes,” says Shahrist&ni, ^^Ashdb*ul- 
nadl waf- łauMdy ‘ people of justice and unity,’ and sometiines Kadarias” As 
a matter of fact, however, the designation of Kadnria was never applied by 
the Mutazalas to themselyes; it was applied by their enemies to the 
extreme Mutazalas who maintained the doctrine of TafwtZy and which was 
condemned by the Fatimide Imfims. They always repudiated that 
designation, and applied it to the predestinarians, who asserted that God 
is the Creator of every human action. Shahristóni admits this, and says,— 

JUf m 8/1^ 8;«a. jJJSW 

But he tries to refute the applicability of the woni Kadaria to the pre- 
deatinatians. “ How can it apply to those who trust in God i ” Shahristóni, 
p. 30. 
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in Him as eternal attributes ; for knowledge, power, 
and life are part of His Essence. Othcrwise, if they 
are to be looked upon as eternal attributes of tbe Deity 
(separate from His Essence), it would tend to tlie 
affirmation of a multiplicity of eternal entities. . . . 
They also maintain that the Word of God is created, 
and wlien created, is expressed in letters and sounds. 
. . . In like manner they unanimously denied that 
willing, hearing, and seeing are ideas subsistent in the 
Divine Being, though differing as to the modes of their 
existence and their metaphysical grounds.”^ They 
deny unanimously that God can be beheld in the Ddr- 
ul-kardr (in the Abodc of Eest) with the corporeal 
sight. They forbid the describing of God by any 
quality belonging to materiał objects, either by way of 
direction, or location, or appearance, or body, or change, 
or cessation of action, or dissolution ; and they have 
explained the passages of the Koran in which ex- 
pressions implying these ąualities have been used, by 
asserting that the expression8 are used figuratively and 
not literally. And this doctrine they cali Tąuhid, 
“assertion of Divine unity. . . . They also agree in 
believing that man is the creative eflBcient of his actions, 
good and bad ^ 

and gets reward and punishment in the futurę world 
by merit for what he does; and that no morał evil, or 
iniąuity, or action of unbelief, or disobedience, can 
be referred to God, because, if He had caused un- 
righteousness to be, He would be Himself unrighteous 

* I 

^ Shahrist&ni, p. 30. 
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(U311& • • • They also unani- 

mously maintain tliat the All-wise does only that 
which is beneficial and good (^1^ ^SuaJl JI) JjtSi 3), 

andthataregardin tlielightofwisdom(iU<a3) 

upon Him, though they differed as to His being 
obligated to sccure the highest good, and to bestow 
grace ^l>)- 

this doctriue they cali the doctrine of aadl, or justice.” 

They further hołd that there is no eternal law as 
regards human actions; that the Divine ordinances 
which regulate the conduct of men are the results of 
growth and dcyelopment; that God has commanded 
and forbidden by a law which grew gradually. At 
the same time, they say that hc who Works righteous- 
ness merits rewards, and he who works evil deseiwes 
punishment; and this, they say, is consonant with 
reason. The Mutazalas also say that all knowledge is 
attained through reason, and must necessarily be so 
obtained. They hołd that the cognition of good and 
evil is also within the province of reason; that nothing 
is known to be wrong oi; right until reason has en- 
lightened us as to the distinction ; and that thankful- 
ness for the blessings of the Benefactor is madę 
obligatory by reason, even before the promulgation of 
any law on the subject. They maintain that the 
knowledge of God is within the province of reason; 
and, with the exception of Himself, eyepything else is 
liable to change or to sufFer extinction. “ They also 


for the good of Immanity 




is incumbent 
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maintain that the Almighty has sent His Prophets to 
explain to mankind His commandments. ... They 
diflfer among themselves as to the question of the 
Imdmate; some maintaining that it descended by 
appointment, others holding to the right of the people 
to elect.” The Mutazalas are therefore the direct anti- 
theses of the Sifdtias, for “ these and all other Ahl- 
i-Sunnat hołd that God does whatever He pleases, for 
He is the Sovereign Lord of His dominions, and 
whatever He wishes He orders . . . and this is aadl 
(justice) according to them. According to the Ahl- 
ul-Itizdl, what accords with Eeason and Wisdom 
only is justice {(mdl), and the doing of acts for (or 
according to) the good and well-being [of mankind], 

The Alil-ul-aadl say that 

God has commanded and forbidden by created words. 
According to the Ahl-i-Sunnat (the Sifótias), all that 
is obligatory is known from hearsay (a*--) ; (secular) 
knowledge only is attained by reason; Eeason cannot 
tell us what is good, or what is bad, or what is 
obligatory. The Ahl-ul-aadl say (on the contrary) 
that cdi knowledge comes through reason,* They 
referred that term of tradition ‘ predestination ’ to 
trial and deliverance, adversity and prosperity, sick- 
ness and heałth, death and life, and other doings 
of God, exclusive of morał good and' evil, virtue and 
vice, regarding men as responsible for the latter 

^ ShahmtAni, p, 31. 
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and it is in the same sense that the whole community 
of the Mutazala employ that term.” 

Thiis far we have given the views of the school as a 
body; but there were certain opinions held by the 
prominent doctors individually, which, though not 
accepted beyond the immediate circle of their par- 
ticular disciples, are yet deserving of notice. For 
example, Abu-Huzail Hamd^n maintained that the 
Creator is knowing by virtue of knowledge, but that 
His knowledge is His Essence; powerful by virtue of 
power, but that His power is His Essence; living by 
virtue of life, but that His life is His Essence. “A view,” 
says Shahristóni, “ adopted from the Philosophers,” 
but really taken from the Medinite school. He also 
affirmed that free will (5.-AJ)) is an accident 

additional to perfection of development (ac.\Ł«ua3)) and 

soundness (^®*<=J)). Ibr^him ibn Saiy4r - an - Nazzam, 
“ a diligent student of the books of the Philosophers,” 
maintained “ that without a revelation, man is capable, 
by reflection, of recognising the Creator, and of dis- 
tinguishing between virtue and vice . . . and that 
the Doer of Righteousness possessed not the capacity 
to do wrong.” Muammar ibn Ahh4d as-Sulami 
advanced the Platonie theory of “ archetypes.” He 
maintained that accidents are permanent in the 
seyeral species of things to which they belong 

(pp ^ ^ and that every accident subsists 

in a subject, though its subsistence therein is only by 
virtue of some idea (in the human mind). Muammar 
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and his folio wers were in consequenee of this doctrine 
called Idealista (Abu Ali Mohammed 

ibn Abdul Wahhab, known as AbA Ali al-Jubb§,i, main- 
tained that action pertains to man in the way of 
origination and first production ; and ascribed to man 
morał good and evil, obedience and disobedience, in 
the way of sovereignty and prerogative; and that 
frec will is a pre-requisite to action, and a 

power additional to bodily completeness and soundness 
of the members. Abu’l Maali aj-Juwaini,^ Imdmnri- 
Haramain {i.e. of the two sacred cities), who, however, 
did not cali himself a Mutazala, and is generally 
claimed by the upholders of the opposite doctrines as 
belonging to thoir body, held that the denial of ability 
and free - will is something which reason and con- 
sciousness disavow; that to affirm an ability without 
any sort of efficacy is equivalent to denying ability 
ałtogether, and that to affirm some unintelligible 
influence (of ability), which constitutes a motive cause, 
amounts to the denial of any special influence; 

4 ^ 

and that, inasmuch as condmons and States, on the 
principle of those who maintain them, are not to be 
characterised as existing or non-existing (but must be 
explained by reference to their origin), action on the 
part of man (regarded as an existing state) is to be 
attributed really to his own ability,—though not in 

the way of origination and creation, for by creation is 

• ** 

meant the causing of something to come into being 

1 Died 1086. 
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by supreme power which was not previously iii exist- 
ence; and that action depends for its existence upon 
ability (in man), which itself depends for its exi8t- 
ence npon sonie other cause, its relation to that cause 
being the same as the relation of (human) action to 
(man’s) ability, and so one cause depends upon 
another until the causa causans 
the Creator of causes and of their operations, the 
Absolute Self-sufficing, is reached. “ This view,” adds 
Shahristani, “ was borrowed by Abul Maali frora the 
Philosophers of the thcistic school, but he presented it 
in the garb of the Kalam (scholastic theology).” ^ 

This is the generał outline of the philosophical 
notions of the Mutazalas respecting some of the most 
burning ąuestions which have agitated the mind of 
man in every age and country, and which have so 
frequently led to sanguinary strifes and fratricidal 
Wars both in the East and in the West. 

As the assertors of Divine Unity shorn of all an- 
thropomorphic conceptions, and the advocates of morał 
responsibility, they naturally called themselves ashdh- 
ul-aadl-\vaJt-tauMd, “ upholders of the Unity and Jus* 
tice of God,” and designated their opponents Mush- 
habhahas (assimilators or anthropomorphists). They 
reasoned thus: If sin emanated from, or was created 
by God, and man yras pre-ordained to commit it, the 
imposition of any penalty for its commission would 

^ Comp. Jiiwaini^s viewa with those of Ibn-Ruahd (Averroes). Shah- 
ristfini eviclently had not inade himself acquainted with the vie\vs of the 
F&timide Im&ms, Shahristóni, part i. pp, 70, 71. The views of Ahul Ma&li 
do not commend themselves to the “ orthodox ” Shahrist&iji* 
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make the Creator an Unrighteous God, — which is 
infidelity: thus reason and revelation both tell us 
that piety and sin, virtue and vice, evil and good, are 
the product of human volition; man has absolute 
control over his actions, though he has been told what 
is right and what is wrong. Evil and good depend 
upon what is just; for God’s creation is ruled by justice. 
Keason and justice are the guiding principles of 
human actions; and generał usefulness and the pro- 
motion of the happiness of mankind at large, the chief 
criterion of right and wrong. Has not God Himself 
declared that “ the two Paths were showii to mankind 
for their own good ? Has He not Himself called upon 
them to exercise their understanding ? ” Eationalists 
and Utilitarians, they based the foundations of the 
morał ław on the concordance of Eeason with positive 
reyelation. " They wałked in the footsteps of the 
Master and his immediate descendants. They up- 
hełd the doctrine of Evołution in regarding every ław 
that regułates the mutual rełations of man to man as 
the resułt and product of a process of continuous 
deyełopment. In their ideas of the łong antiquity of 
man on earth,^ they occupy a yantage ground in 
relation to the naturał phiłosophers of the modem 
worłd. 

Mutazałaism spread rapidły among ałł the thinking 
and cułtured cłassSs in every part of the Empire, and 
finding its way into Spain took possession of the 

^ They derived this notion from a Hadis reported from Ali, Bihdr~ul~ 
Anwdr, chapter on Creation. 
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Andalusian colleges and academies. Mansur and his 
immediate successors encouraged Eationalism, but 
inade no open profession of the Mutazalite doctrines. 
M4mhn, who deserves morę justly than any other 
Asiatic sovereign the title of “ Great,” acknowledged 
his adhesion to the Mutazalite school; and he and his 
sons, Mutassim and W^ssik, endeavoured to infuse the 
rationalistic spirit into the whole Mosiem world. 
Under them Eationalism acąuired a predominance 
such as it has not gained perhaps even in modern 
times in European countries. The Eationalists 
preached in the mosques and lectured in the colleges; 
they had the moulding of the character of the nation’s 
youth in their hands ; they were the chief counsellors 
of the Caliphs, and it cannot be gainsaid that they 
used their influence wisely. As professors, preachers, 
scientists, physicians, viziers, or provincial governors, 
they helped in the growth and development of the 
Saracenic nation. The rise of the Bani-Idris in 
Western Africa, and the establishment of the Fatimide 
power imparted a new life to Mutazalaism after its 
glory had come to an end in Asia. 

The question now naturally occurs to the mind, 
how is it that predestinarianism, formalism, and the 
subjection of Eeason to blind authority, though dis- 
countenanced by the Prophet and the philosopHers 
of /his family, became finally predominant in the 
speculations and practice of the Mosiem world ? 
Before we furnish an answer to this inquiry, let us 
tracę the development of another phase of the Mosiem 
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intellect. Mutazalaiśm lias been with considerable 
plausibility compared to tbe scholastic philosophy of 
the Middle Ages in Europę. Scłiolasticism is said to 
have been “ the movement of the intellect to justify 
by reason several of the dogmas of the Faith.” 
Mutazalaiśm also directcd its endcavours to establish 
a concordance between Keason and positive revelation. 
But there the parallel ends. In the Cliristian Church, 
the dogmas requiring explanation and j ustification 
were many. The doctrine of the trinity in unity, of 
the three “ Natures ” in one, of original siu, of transub- 
stantiation, etc., all gave rise to a certain intellectual 
tension. The dogmas of tłie Church accordingly 
reąuired sonie such “ 8olvent ” as scholasticism before 
science and freethought coułd find their way into 
Christendom. In Islam the case was otherwise; with 
the exception of the unity of God—the doctrine of 
Tauhid, which was the foundation of Mohammeds 
Church—there was no dogma upon which insistance 
was placed in any such form as to compel Eeason to 
hołd back its acceptance. The doctrine of “ origin and 
return" — mahdd and madd “coming 

(from God) and returning (to Him)"—and of the morał 
responsibility of man, was founded on the conception 
of a Primal Cause—the Originator of all things. That 
the Ego will not be entirely lost after it has been set 
apart from its earthly habihments, that it will exi8t as 
a self-conscious entity after the dissolution of the body, 
is a notion w^hich has been shared alike by the wise 

i 

and the ignorant. Some. few have denied a futurę 
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I 

existence, but the generulity have belieyed in it, 
though all have dilfered as to the naturę of that 
exi8tence. So also as regards morał respoiisibility, 
there is great divergence of opinion on the modę in 
which man shall discharge the obligation ; but there is 

I 

little difference on the ąuestion that he is rcsponsiblc 
for the use or misuse of his powers. On both these 
questions tlie words of the Teacher allow the greatest 
latitude of judgment; so long as the original concep- 
tions wcre retained and aecepted, Mohammed’s Church 
permitted the broadest and most rationalistic view. 
Hence it was that Islam passed at once from the Age 
of Eeceptivity into the Age of Activity, from the Age 
of Faith into the Age of Reason, without any such 
intermediate stage as was required in Christianity. 

In the Prophet’s time as well as under the RdshicUn 
Caliphs, no doubt, free independent incpiry was 
naturally, and perhaps rightly, discouraged. But no 
questioning was avoided, no doubt was silenced by 
the terror of authority, and if the teacher was unable 
to answer the question, the inability was avowed in all 
humility/ Mutazalaism holds therefore a distinctive 
place in the development of human intellect. It bears 
an analogy to European scholasticism, but in reality it 
iś akin in genius to modern rationalism. Scholasticism 
worked under the shadow of the Church. Mutazalaism 
worked in conjunctioii with the heads of the Church. 
The real scholasticism of IsMrn came later. 

The cultivation of the physical Sciences gave a new 

' ^ The answer was, “ God knows best.” 
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direction to Saracenic genius. A body of thinkers 
sprang up, who received the generic name of Hukania 
(pl. of haktm, a scientist or philosopher), whose method 
of reasoning was analogous to that of modern science. 
They were mostly Mutazalas, but the conceptions of a 
few were tinged by the philosophical notions of Aristotle 
and the Neo-Platonic school of Alexandria. Though 
bigotry and ignoranee stigmatised them with the 
opprobrious epithets of infidels and heretics, historical 
verity must admit that they did not exclude them- 
selves from Isldm, nor advance any theory for which 
they were unable to find a warrant in the sayings of 
the Founder of the Faith or his immediate descendants. 

The doctrine of evolution and progressiye develop- 
ment to which these philosophers adhered most strongly 
has been propounded in elear terms by one of their 
prominent representatives, the famous Al-Hazen. The 
philosophical notions on this subject niay be summarised 
thus: “ In the region of existing matter, the minerał 
kingdom conies lowest, then comes the yegetable king- 
dom, then the animal, and finally the human being. 
By his body he belongs to the materiał world, but by 
his soul he appertains to the spiritual or immaterial. 
Above him are only the purely spiritual beings,—^the 
angels/—aboye whom only is God; thus the lowest is 
combined by a chain of progress to the highest. But 
the human soul perpetually striyes to cast oflf the 

^ The author of the Goukar-i-Murddy to which we shall refer later in 
some detail, ezplains that what are called in “ the langitage of theology ” 
“ angels, ” are the forces of naturę in the language of UilmU. 
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bonds of matter, and, becoming free, it soars upwards 
again to God, from whom it emanated.” And tbese 
notions found expression later in tłie Masnavi of 
MouUna Jełal-ud-din, whose “orthodoxy” can hardly 
be questioned,— 

|»A—Al 

|»AA, fS ^ 

Jl, i\ 

e5->^ 

łpd—-^i Lii? 

“From the inor^auic we dereloped into tlie vegetablc kiiij^dom. Dyiiig 
from tlie vegetable we rosę to tlie aniiiiab And leayiug Ihe animal we 
became men. Theii wliat fear that deatli will lower us? The next 
transition will make na angels. Then we shall rise from angels and 
merge in Infinity. Have we not been tohl, ‘AU of us will return unto 
Him 


The greatest of the philosophers were al-Kendi, 
al-Far4bi, Ibn-Sma, Ibn-Baja, Ibn-Tufail, and Ibn- 
Eushd.^ 

. ^ Sliahristdni mentioiis sevcral others, sucli as — Yahya-al-Nahwy, 
Abul Faraj al-Mofassir, Abń Sulaiman al-Sajzy, Abfi Bakr Sabit bin 
Kurrab, AM Sulaiman Mohammed al-Mokaddasi, Abó Tainam Yftsuf 
bin Mohammed NishS.p<\ri, Abft Zaid Ahmcd bin Saha al-Balkhi, Aba 
Moh&rib al-Hassan-bin-Sahal-bin Moh&rib al-Kdmy, Ahraed bin Tyeb-al- 
Sarrakhsy, Tallift bin Mohammed al-Nafsy, Abft Hamid Ahmed bin 
^Mohammed al-Sąfz&ri, Isa bin Ali al-Wazir, Ab(i Ali Ahmed bin Muskuya, 
Ab A Zakarya Yehya bin Adł al-Zumairi, Abii’l Hassan al-AAmri. He does 
not mention a single Spanish philosopher. 
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Al-Kendi (AbA Yusuf Yaakub ibn Ish^k), surnamed 
the Philosopher jpar excellence, was a descendant of 
the illustrious family of Kenda, and counted among his 
ancestors several of the princes of Arabia. His father, 
Ishak ibn as-Sabah, was the governor of Kufa under 
al-Mahdi, al-Hadi, and H^riin. Al-Kendi, who prose- 
cuted his studies at Bussorah and Bagdad, rcndered 
himself famous under the Caliphs Mdmhn and 
Mutassira^ by the versatility of his genius and the 
profoundness of his knowledge. He wrote on philo- 
sophy, mathematics, astronomy, medicine, politics, 
musie, etc. Yersed in the languages of the Greeks, 
the Persians, and the Indians, thoroughly acquainted 
with their Sciences and philosophy, he was selected 
by M^mhn for the work of translating Aristotle and 
other Greek writers into Arabie. “ Gardan,” says 
Munk, “places him among the twelve geniuses of the 
first order who had appeared in the world up to the 
sixteenth century,” 

Abii Nasr Fdrdhi (Abu Nasr Mohammed ibn Moham¬ 
med Turkhan al-Fdrdhi), so called from his native 
city of F4r4b in Transoxiana, was a distinguished 
physician, mathematician, and philosopher. He is 
regarded as the most learned and subtle commentator 
of Aristotle. He enjoyed the patronage of Saif ud- 
dowla Ali ibn Hamd^n, Prince of Aleppo, and died at 
Damascus in the month of Rajjab 339 A.H., (December 
950 A.C.). Among his yarious works some may be 
mentioned here to show the tendency of the Arab 

1 813 to 842 A.C. 


I 
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mind in that prolific age. In the Encyclopsedia of 
Science {Ihsd ul-uMm) he giyes a generał review of 
all the Sciences. A Latin epitome of this work gives 
an idea of the rangę over which it extend8, being 
divided into five parts dealing with the different 
branches of science, viz. language, logie, mathematics, 
natura! Sciences, and political and social economy. 
Another cełebrated work of Fardbi, largely utilised by 
Roger Bacon and Albertus Magnus, was his commen- 
tary on Aristotle’s Organon, His Tendency of the 
Fhilosophies of Plato and Aristotle, his treatise on 
ethics, entitled as-Strat al~Fdzila, and another on 
politics, called as-Sidsat al-Medtneyya, which forms 
part of a larger and morę comprehensive work bearing 
the name of Mabddi-al-Moujdddt, show the yersatile 
character of his iiitelłect. Besides philosophy and 
medicine, F4r&bi cultivated musie, which he elevated 
into a science. He wrote several treatises both on the 
theory and the art of musie, as well as the manu- 
facture of musical Instruments. In one he compared 
the Systems of musie among the ancients with that in 
Yogue in his own time. Abu’l K4sim Kinderski, no 
mean judge, places F4r4bi on a level with his great 
successor, Ibn-Sina. 

Of Ibn-Sina we have already spoken as a physician. 
As a philosopher he oceupies a position hardly inferior 
to that of the great Stagyrite. He was unquestionably 
the master-spirit of his age, and in spite of the opposi- 
tion raised against him by fanaticism and self-interest, 
he left his impress in undying characters on the 
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thoughts of succeeding ages. His yoluminous works 
testify to the extraordinary activity of his mind.^ He 
systematised Aristotelian philosophy, and filled “ the 
void between God and man ” in Aristotle’s fragment- 
ary psychology by the doctrine of the intelligence of 
the spheres conceived after a scientific method. The 
great object of the Arabian philosophers was to furnish 
the World with a complete theory of the unity of the 
Cosmos which would satisfy, not the mind only, 
but also the religious sense. And aceordingly they 
endeavoured to reconcile the ethical and spiritual with 
the philosophical side of science. Hence the develop- 
ment of the theory of the two intellects—the passive 
Eeason, or Abstract Soul, in contact with materiał 
forms, and subject through them to change and death; 
and the Active Eeason (Akl-i-fadl), conversant with 
the immutable, and so remainins; unchanged in itself. 

^ Co 

By patient discipline of the heart and soul man can 
elevate himself to conjunction with this Higher Eeason. 
But the discipline needed was as much morał and 
spiritual as intellectual. Ibn-Stna represented these 
ideas in the highest degree. He was the truest and 
most faithful exponent of the philosophical aspiratious 
of his time. “For ethical eamestness it would be hard 
to find anything morę impressive than the teaching of 
Avicenna.” A severely logical treatment of his sub- 
jects is the distinctive character of his writings. 

His mai u endeavour was directed towards the demon- 

/ 

^ His two greatest works on philosophy and science, the Shafd and the 
Najdt, still exist intact. 
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stration of tlie theory that there existed an intimate 
connexion botween the human Soul and tlie Primary 
Absolute Cause,—a conception wbich is traced in every 
linę of Jelal-ud-din Rumi. 

Shaliristani gives a brief but exbaustive sketch of 
Ibn-Stna’s views, culled, as be says, from bis yarious 
books. After describing lbn-Sina’s treatment of tbe 
Sciences, logie, etc., Sbahristani States that the Philo- 
sopher discussed metaphysics under ten tbeses; under 
the first fivc be deals with tbe origin of knowledge, 
experimentation, induction, deduction, etc.; matter and 
force; the relation of cause and effect; the primary 
and accidental, universals and particulars, etc. Under 
the sixth and seventb be demonstrates that the Primal 
Cause — the Bcing whose existence is necessary by 
virtue of His Essence—is One and Absolute. Under 
the eighth and ninth he deals with the unity of the 
Cosmos, the relations of human souls to the Primal 
Cause and the Active Intellect, the first created. And 
lastly, he discusses the conception of futurę existenee, 
the doctrine of “ Return ” (He proclaims the 

individual permanence of the human soul, and argues 
that it will retain its individuality after its separation 
from the corporeal body; but that the pleasure and pain 
of a futurę existence will be purely spiritual, depending 
on the use or misuse by man of his mental, morał, and 
physical powers to attain the Perfection. He argues 
under the last head the necessity for mankind of pro- 
phetism. The Prophet expounds to men the Divme 
laws, explains to them the ethical demands of God and 
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Humanity in parables, comprehensibłe to common folk, 
whicb appeal to and settle their hearts. The Prophet 
dissuades from jealousy, rancour, and misdeeds; lays 
the foundations of social and morał development, and 
is God’s yeritable messenger on earth. 

AbO. Bakr Mohammed ibn Yaliya, surnamed Jhn-al- 
Sdyeg, popularly called Ibn-Bśja, corrupted by the 
European scholiasts into Avenpace, is one of the most 
celebrated philosophers among the Arabs of Spain. 
He was not only a distinguished physician, mathe- 
matician, and astronomer, but also a musician of the 
first rank. He was born at Saragossa towards the end 
of the elerenth century of the Christian era, and in 
1118 we find him mentioned as residing in Seville. 
He afterwards proceeded to Africa, where he occupied 
a high position under the Almoravides. He died at 
Fez in 533 a.h. (1138 a. o,). Several of his works 
have come down to us intact, and show the free rangę 
of the Mosiem intellect in those days. 

Ibn-Tufail (Abu Bakr Mohammed ibn Abdul-Malik 
ibn-Tufail al-Kais) was born in the beginning of the 
twelfth century at Gaudix (Wadi-ash), a smali city of 
Andalusia, in the province of Granada. He was cełe- 
brated as a physician, mathematician, philosopher, and 
poet, and was held in great esteem at the court of the 
first two sovereigns of the Almohade dynasty. From 
1163 to 1184 he held the post of vizier and physician 
to Abii Yaakub Y usuf, the second Almohade king. Ibn- 
Tufail died in Morocco in 1185 a.c. He belonged to 
the óontemplative ochoci of Arab philosophy which was 
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designated Ishrdki,m offshoot of ancient Neo-Platonism, 
and akin in its aspirations to modern mysticism. His 
contemplatiye philosophy is not founded on mystical 
exaltation, but on a metliod in whicb. intuition is com- 
bined with reasoning. His famous work, called Hai 
ihn Yukzdn, represents the gradual and successive 
deyelopment of intelligence and the power of perception 
in a person wholly unassisted by outside instruction. 

Ibn - Eushd or Averroes (Abul-Walid Mohammed 
ibn Ahmed) was born in 520 a.h. (1126 A.c.) at 
Cordova, where his family had for a long time occupied 
a prominent position. His grandfather was the Kdzi- 
ul-Kuzzdt of all Andalusia imder the Almoravides. 
Ibn-Eushd was a jurisconsult of the first rank, but he 
applied himself mainly to medicine, mathematics, and 
philosophy. Introduced to Abu Yaakub Yusuf by 
Ibn-Tufail, he was received with great favour by that 
sovereign. In 1169-1170 we find him holding the office 
of KS,zi of Seyille, and in 1182 of Cordova. For a few 
years after the accession of Yaakub al-Mansur to the 
throne of the Almohades, Ibn-Eushd enjoyed the eon- 
sideration and esteem of that monarch, but when the 
pent-up Berber fanaticism burst forth he was the first 
to fali a yictim to >the fury of the lawyers and Mollahs 
whom he had ofFended by his philosophical writings, 
and who were jealous of his genius and his learning. 
Ibn-Eushd was without question one of the greatest 
scholars and philosophers the Arab world has pro- 
duced, and “one of the profoundest commentators,” 
flays Munk, “of Aristotle’s works.” Ibn-Eushd held 
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that the highest effort of man ought to be directed 
towards the attainment of perfection, that is, a com- 
plete identification with the Active Uniyersal Intellect; 
that this perfection can only be attained by study 
and speculation, and abandoning all the desircs which 
belong to the inferior faciilties of the soul, and 
especially to the senses,—but not by mere sterile 
meditation. Ile also held that prophetic revclations 
were necessary for spreading among mankind the 
eternal truths proelaimcd equally by religion and 
philosophy; that religion and philosophy tend towards 
the same goal; that religion itself directs the search of 
truth by means of science ; that it teaches truths in a 
popular man ner comprehensible to all people; that 
philosophy alone is capable of seizing the true religious 
doctrines by means of interpretation; but the ignorant 
apprehend only the litera! meaning. On the question 
of predestination, he held that man was neither the 
absolute master of his actions nor bound by fixed 
immutable decrees. But the truth, says Ibn-Rushd, 
lies in the middle, words used by the 

F&timide Im^ms, and explaincd by them somewhat 
similarly. Our actions depend partly on our own free 
will and partly on causes outside us. We are free to 
wish and to act in a particular manner; but our will is 
always restrained and determined by exterior causes. 
These causes spring from the generał ławs of naturę; 
God alone knows their sequence. It is this which, in 
the language of theology, is called Kazd and Kadr. 

Ibn-Rushds political theories were directed against 
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human tyranny in every shape. He regarded the 
Arab republic undcr the E^shidln Caliphs as the model 
goveniment in which was realised the dream of Plato. 
Muś,wiyah, he says, in establishing the Ommeyyade 
autocracy, overthrew this ideał, and opened the door to 
all disasters. Ibn-Eushd placed women,iu the same 
position as men, and claimcd for them equal capacity— 
in war, in philosophy, in science. He cites the example 
of the female warriors of Arabia, Africa, and Greece; 
and refers to the superiority of women in musie in 
support of his contention, that, if women were placed 
in the same position as men, and received the same 
education, they would become the equals of their 
husbands and brothers in all the Sciences and arts; and 
he ascribes their inferiority to the narrow lives they 
lead. 

Ibn-Eushd Arabian philosophy reached its apogee. 
Six centuries divides him from the Prophet. AVithin 
these centuries the Arab intellect had broadened in 
every direction. Men like Ibn-Sina and Ibn-Eushd 
thought with the accumulated wealth of ages on all 
the most important questions which oceupy human 
attention in modern times, and formulated their ideaś, 
little different frora those held by the most advanced 
scientists of the, present day, with logical precision. 
All these thinkers claimed to be Moslems, and were 
recognised as such by the best minds of their times. 
Ibn-Sina repudiated with indignation and contempt 
t)he charge of infidelity levelled against him by fanatics 
or enemies jeałous of his famę; and one of the greatest 
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mystical poets of Islam, SanM, whose ortliodoxy, 
thougłi doubted by his personal foes, is not questioned 
no w, has embodied his veneration for “ Bu Ali Sina ” 
in an immortal poem. 

Ibn-Eushd wrote on the concord of religion with 
philosophy; and one of his intimate frionds, Abd ul- 
Kabir, a highly religious person, spoke of him as one 
anxious to establish a harmouy between religion and 
philosophy. Al-Ans^ri and Abd ul-Walid speak of Ibn- 
Rushd as sincerely attached to Isl4m; and his latest 
biographer says: “ There is nothing to prevent our 
supposing that Ibn-Kushd was a sincere believcr in 
Islamism, especially when we consider how little 
irrational the supernatural element in the essential 
dogmas of this religion is, and how closely this religion 
approaches the purest Deism.” * 

The close of the tenth century was fuli of the darkest 
oraens f5r rationalism and science. The star of the son 
of Sina had not risen yet on the horizon; but masters 
like Kendi and Fardbi had appeared and departed after 
shedding an abiding lustre on the Saracenic race. 
Patristicism was triumphant in every quarter which 
owned the temporal or spiritual sway of the Abbassides; 
the college of jurists had placed under the ban of 
heresy the rationalists and philosophers who had madę 
the name of Moslems glorious in the annals of the 
World; a heartless, illiberal, and persecuting formalism 
dominated the spirit of the theologians; a pharisaical 
epicureanism had taken possession of the rich, and 

^ Benan, Averroes et AveTroim^ p. 163* 
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an ignorant fanaticism of the poor; the gloom of 
night was fast thickening, and IslS^m was drifting 
into the condition into which ecclesiasticism had 
led Christianity. It was at this epoch of travail and 
sorrow for all lovers of trutłi that a smali body of 
thinkers formed themselyes into a Brotherhood to keep 
alive the lamp of knowledge amoug the Moslems, to 
introduce a morę healthy tonę among the people, to 
arrest the downward course of the IsMmists towards 
ignorance and fanaticism, in fact, to save the social 
fabric from utter ruin. They called themselyes the 
“Brothers of Purity,” Ikhwdn-us-Safct The society 
of the “ Pure Brethren ” was established in Bussorah, 
which still held rank in the fast-dwindling Caliphate as 
the second city of the empire, the home of rationalism 
and intellectual actiyity. To this “ Brotherhood ” nonę 
but men of unsullied character and the purest morals 
were admitted; the passport for admission into the 
select circle was deyotion to the cause of knowledge 
and humanity. There was nothing exclusiye or esoteric 
in their spirit; though, from the necessities of their 
situation, and working under a rigid theological and 
political despotism, their moyements were enshrouded 
in some mystery. They met together quietly and 
unobtrusiyely in the residence of the head of the 
society, who borę the name of Zaid, the son of Kifa4, 
and discussed philosophical and ethical subjects with a 
catholicity of spirit and breadth of views that are 
difl&cult to rival even in modern times. They formed 
branches in every city of the Caliphate, whereyer, in 
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fact, tliey could find a body of thoughtful men, 
willing and qualified to work according to their 
scientific metliod. This philanthropico-scientific move- 
ment was led by five men, who witli Zaid were tlie life 
and soul of the “ Brotlierhood.” Their system was 
eclectic in the highest and truest sense of tbe word. 
They contemned no field of thought; they “ culled 
flowers from every meadow.” In spite of the mysticism 
which slightly tinged their philosophical conceptions, 
their views on social and political problcms were highly 
practical and intensely humane. As the result of their 
labours, they gave to the world a generał resume of the 
knowledge of the time in separate treatises, which were 
collectively known as the liasdll^-i-lkhwdn-us-Safd 
wa-Khalldn-ul-Wafd, “Tracts of the Brothers of 
Purity and Fricnds of Sineerity ; ” or shortly Rasdil-i- 
Ikhwdn - us - Safd.^ These risdlas rangę over every 
subject of human study —- mathematics, including 
astronomy, physical geograpliy, musie, and mechanics ; 
physics, including chemistry, raeteorology, and geology; 
biology, physiology, zoology, botany, logie, grammar, 
metaphysics, ethics, the doctrine of a futurę life, etc. 
They constituted, in fact, a popular encyclopaedia of all 
the Sciences and philosophy then extant. The theory 
of these evolutionists of the tenth century as to the 
development of animal organism may be compared 
with advantage with that entertained in present times. 
But we are not concerned so much with the scientific 

^ Plural of Risdla^ a tract, a chapter, a monograph. 

2 Publishecl in 4 voIs. at Bombay iii 1305 a.h. by Haji Nóruddin, , 
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and intellectual sicie of their writings as witli the 
ethical and morał. The ethics of the “ Piire Brethren ” 
are founded on self-study and the purification of human 
thought from all impurity. Morał endowments aro 
prized above ałł intellectual gifts ; and the strength 
of soul founded upon patient self - discipline and 
self-control is rcgarded as the highest of virtues.* 
“Faith without works, knowing without doing, were 
vain.” Paticnce and forbearance, mildness and 
loving gentleness, justice, mercy, and truth, the 
sublimity of virtue, the sacrifice of self for others, are 
taught in every linę; cant, hypocrisy, and deceit, 
envy and pride, ty ranny and falsehood, are reprobated 
in every page ; and the wholc is pervaded by a purity 
of sentiment, a fervcnt love of humanity, an earnest 
faith in the progress of man, a universal charity, 
embracing even the brute creation in its fold.^ What 
can be morę beautiful, morę truły humane, than the 
disputation between the “ animals and mankind ” ? 
Their ethics form the foundation of all later works.® 


Their religious idea was identical with that of Far^bi 
and Ibn-Sina,—the universe was an emanation from 


God, but not directly; the Primal Absolute Cause 
created Eeason, or the Active Intelligence; and from 
this proceeded the Nafs-i-nufds, the Abstract Soul, 
from which sprung primary matter, the protoplasm of 
all materiał entities; the active intelligence moulded 
this primary matter, and madę it capable of taking 

^ See the 3rd Risdla^ vol. iv. ^ See the 4th Eisdlaj vol. iv. 

* Such as the Akhldk-i-Ndsiri of Nfeirudclin Tdsi, the Akhldk-i‘Jeldl% 
the AMdk-i-Mulmni of Hussain W&iz K&sbifi. 
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shapes and forms, and set it in motion, whence were 
formed the spheres, tlie planets, etc. Tłieir morality 
is founded on this very conception of the Primal 
Absolute Cause being connected by an unbroken chain 
with the lowest of His creation; for the Abstract Soul 
individualised in łiiimanity is always struggling to 
attain by purity of life, self-discipline, intellectual 
study, the goal of Perfection, — to get back to the 
source from which it emanated. This is Madd; this 
is the “ Keturn " whicli the Prophet taught; this is the 
rcst and peace inculcated in the Scripture. It was 
thus that the “ Pure Brethren ” taught. Whatever we 
may think of their psychology, there is no denying 
that their morality was of the purest, their ethics of 
the highest that can be conceived, standing on a 
different piane from those of the theologians who 
induced the bigot Mustanjid to burn their encyelopsedia 
in Bagdad, before Bagdad itself was burnt by the 
Mongols. 

Aristotelian philosophy, which was founded on 
“ observation and experience,” was morę akin to the 
Saracenic genius and the positive bent of the Arab 
mind. Aristotelian logie and metaphysies naturally 
exercised a great influence on the conceptions of Arab 
scientists and scholars. Neo-Platonism, based on in- 
tuition and a certain vague and mystical contemplation, 
did not take root among the Arabs until it was madę 
popular by the writings of the unfortunate Shah^b- 
ud-din Saharwardi. The Aristotelian conception of the 
First Cause pervades accordingly many of the philo- 
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sophical and metapliysical writings of tliis period. And 
it was in conseąueiice of the influence exercised by the 
Stagyrite that a section of Arab thinkers tended to- 
wards a belief in the eternity of matter. These men 
received the name of Dahris (from dahr, or naturę). 
“ The fundamenta! idea of these philosophers was the 
same as has gained ground,” says Kremer, “ in modern 
times, owing to the extension of natura! science.” But 
they were not, as their enemies caUed them, atheists. 
Atheism is the negation of a Power or Cause beyond and 
outside the visib!e and materia! wor!d. These p!ii!o- 
sophers affirmed no such thing; they on!y he!d that it 
was impossibie to predicate of the Causa Causans any 
attribute whatsoever, or to exp!ain the modę in which 
He Works on the universe. They were, iu fact, the 
exponent8 of the doctrine of taaUl, or agnosticism. 

It appears c!ear, therefore, that the Is!4m of Moham¬ 
med contains nothing which in itseif bars progress or 
the inte!!ectua! deve!opment of humanity. How is. it, 
then, that sińce the tweifth century of the Christian 
era phiiosophy has a!most died out among the Isidmists, 
and an anti-rationa!istic patristicism has taken possession 
of the bu!k of the peop!e ? How is it that predesti- 
narianism, though on!y one phase of the Koranie 
teachings, has become the predominant creed of a !arge 
number of Mos!ems? As regards the supposed ex~ 
tinction of phiiosophy among the Moslems, we shall 
have to ca!! attention to the reviva! of Amcermism 
under the Sefiavian sovereigns of Persia to show that 
rationalism and free-thought are not yet dead in Is!4m. 
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But the questions which we have formulated apply to 
the generał body of the Moslems, and we propose to 
explain the causcs which have led to this result. 

Before the Abbasside Mutawwakkibs accession to the 
throne, Islam presented a spectacle similar to that of 
Christeiidom in the scventecnth and eighteenth centuries. 
It was divided into two eamps, one of Authority, the 
other of Reason; the one advocated the guidance of 
humaiiity in matters, natural as wcll as supernatural, 
by precedent, piire and simple; the other, by human 
j udgment tempered so far as practicable by precedent. 
Between these two parties there was irreconcilable 
difference. The first was composed chiefly of a class of 
people who have been regarded in every age and 
country, iind not always without reason, as narrow- 
minded, self-opinionated, and extremcly jealous of their 
interests as a body, viz. the lawyers. To tliem were 
joined the ignorant populace. “The creed of the 
bishop is the creed of the grocer. But the philosophy 
of that grocer is in no sense the philosophy of a pro- 
fessor. Therefore it is that the bishop will be revered 
where the professor will be stoned. Intellect is that 
which man claims as specially his own; it is the one 
limiting distinction; and thus the multitude, so tolerant 
of the claims of an aristocracy of birth or of wealth, is 
uneasy under the claims of an aristocracy of inteUi- 
gence.” ^ 

As we have had occasion to mention in a previous 
chapter, most of the legał decisions pronounced by the 

^ Lewee^s HisU of Philosophy^ voL ii. p. 59. 
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Prophet were called fortłi by tlie passing iieoessities óf 
a priraitive and arcliaic society. After him the Calipb 
Ali was tlie expositor of the legał doctrines of the new 
Faith. In the Koran these leffal doctrines were ex- 

O 

tremely few, and adaptable to any circumstance or 
time, and, during the reigns of tlie Eashidin Caliphs, 
were exponnded chiefly by Ali and his disciple Ibn 

Ar 

Abbas. 

Upon their death, the men who had attended their 
lectiires or listened to their judgments opened classes 
of jurisprudence on their own account. Fakths or 
lawycrs multiplied ; they discussed religio - legał 
ąuestions, gave opinions on points of casuistry, the 
rites of religion, as well as on the ordinary relations 
of life. Gradually they became the keepers of the 
conscience of the people. Naturally there was a keen 
desire to discover how the Prophet had acted in any 
particular case; traditions multiplied. The supply 
was in proportion to the demand. But, excepting in 
the school of Medina, there was no uniformity of 
system or method. The immediate descendants of 
Mohammed, followed one definite rule; if they found 
any precedent of the* time of the Prophet or of the 
Caliph Ali authenticated by their own ancestors which 
was applicahle to the circumstances of tlie case, they 
based their decision upon it; if not, they relied on their 
own judgment. Law was with them inductive and ex- 
perimental; and they decided according to the exigencies 
and reąuirements of each particular case. Under the 
early Ommeyyades there was no fixed rule; the 
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governors rułed sharply by the sword, according to tlieir 
own judgment, leaving matters of conscience to the 
FaMis. Under the later Ommeyyades, however, the 
lawyers assumed great preponderanee, chiefly on 
account of their influence with the fickle populace. 
When the Abbassides rosę to power the lecture-room of 
the Im^m Jaafar as-Sadik was attended by two men who 
afterwards becanie the bulwarks of the Sunni Churcli, 
— one was Abu Hanlfa,^ and tlie other MMik ibn 
Anas.^ Abii Hanifa was a native of Ir^k; Malik, of 
Medina; both were men of severe morals and great 
kindliness of naturę, and anxious to broaden the 
foundations of the Church. They were devoted to the 
family of the Prophet, and suifered in consequence of 
their attaehment. Abu Hanifa on his return to Kufa 
opened a class which became the nucleus of the now 
famous Hanafi school. He rejected most of the tradi- 
tions ® as untrue, and relied solely on the Koran; and 
by “analogical deductions” endcavoured to make the 
simple Koranie utterances applicable to every variety 
of circumstance. Abu Hanifa knew nothing of human- 
kind; nor had he ever been to any city except Medina 
and Bagdad. He was a speculatiye legist, and his two 
disciples, Abh Yusuf, who became Chief Kazi of Bagdad 
under H^run, and Mohammed ash • Shaib§,ni, fixed 
Abu Hanifa’s conceptions on a regular basis. Malik 
proceeded on a different linę. He excluded from his 
system all inferences and “deductions.’' He applied 
himself to discover in Medina, so fuli of the Prophet’s 

^ See antCy p. 518. * See anfc, p. 519. ^ Ibn Khallik&n. 
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memories, every real or supposititious incident in the 
Master'8 life, and based his doctrines thereupon. His 
was “ the Beaten Path,” ^ and to the simple Arabs and 
the cognate raees of Africa, Malik’s enunciations were 
morę acceptable, being suited to their archaic forms of 
society, than the rationalised views of the F4timide 
Imams, or the speculatiye theories of Abn Hanifa. 
Soon after came Shftfei, a man of strong and vigorous 
mind, better acquainted with the world than Abu 
Ilanifa and M41ik, and less casuistical than Abu Yusuf 
and Mohammed ash-ShaibS,ni. He formed, from the 
materials furnished by Jaafar as-SMik, Mitlik, and Abu 
Hanifa, an eclectic school, which found acceptance 
chiefly among the middle classes. Less adaptable than 
original Hanafism to the varying necessities of a grow- 
ing and mixed population, it contained sufl&cient germs 
of improyement, which, had they not been killed by 
the rigid formalism of later times, would haye been 
productiye of substantial good.^ Four diflferent Systems 
of law and doctrine, morę or less distinct from eacli 
other, thus established themselyes in the Islamie world. 
The Fatimide system was chiefly in foree among the 
Shiahs, who were dispersed all oyer the empire; 
MMikism among a large part of the Arabs in the 
Peninsula, among the Berbers, and most of the Spanish 
Moslems; Sh&feism among the fairly well-to-do classes; 
and Hanafism among the morę respectable sections of 

' The Muwattay i.e. “ The Beaten is the naine of his work on 

jurisprudence. 

* Shfifeisin is spreading rapidly among the educated Hanafis of India* 
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society in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt. The 
position of Hanafism in the Caliphate was similar to 
that of Pharisaism among the Jews. It receivcd the 
countenance of the Court as the only school with 
sufficient expansiveness to meet the reąuirements of a 
mixed popiilation. To have acknowledged the Ffitimide 
system would have been to give too great a preponder- 
ance to the descendants of the Prophet; to have 
adopted MSlikism and Shafeism for the administration 
of a liberał State would have jeopardised the interests 
of the empire. Hence, whilst rationalism ruled in the 
colleges and Madrassas,^ Hanafism held possession of 
the pulpits and Mahkemas.^ In its theological views, 
Hanafism inclined towards Sifdtism; but it varied its 
opinions according to those of the rulers. At this 
period Hanafism was remarkable for its flexibility. 
Ahmed ibn Hanbal, commonly known as Imam 
Hanbal, madę his appearance at this juncture,—a red 
hot puritan, breathing eternal perdition to all who 
differed from him, he was shocked with the pharisaical 
liberalism of Hanafism, and disgusted both with the 
narrowness of Mślikism and the common - place 
character of Sh4feism. He applied himself to frame a 
new system, based on traditions, for the whole empire. 
Abu Hanifa had rejected the majority of the current 
traditions; Ibn Hanbafs system included a mass 
of incongruous, irrational, and bewildering stories, the 

' Madrassas is a place where lectures are given, hence a college, school, 
etc. 

2 Coiirtft of justice. 
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bulk of which were wholly inconsistent with each otlier, 
and bearing upon their face the marks of fabrication. 
And now commenced a serious struggle between the 
parties of progrcss and retrogression. Ibn Hanbal 
adopted the extrcnie Sifdtia views; he inculcated 
that the Deity was visible to the human sight; that 
His attributes were separate from His essence; that 
the statements about His being seated on a throne, etc., 
were to be accepted in their literał sense; that man 
was in no sense a free agent; that every human action 
was the direct act of the I)eity, and so on. He 
denounccd learning and science; and proclaimed a 
holy war against Kationalism. The populace, carried 
away by his eloquence or his Ychemence, took up the 
ery; the Hanafi jurists, whose power materially 
depended on their influence over the ignorant masses, 
and who were jcalous of the prominence of the scientists 
and philosophers in the Court of Harun and Mamun, 
madę common cause with the new reformer. The 
pulpits began to denounce brimstone and fire against 
the upholders of reason and the advocates of philosophy 
and science. The streets of Bagdad becanie scenes of 
freąuent rioting and bloodshed. W5,ssik and Mutassim 
repressed the fanatical violence of the fiery puritans 
with some seyerity. The prime mover of the dis- 
turbances was put in prison, where he died in the 
odour of great sanctity; his bier was followed to the 
grave by a crowd consisting of a hundred and forty 
thousand men and women. His system nover took 
root araong any large body of people; but, mixing 
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with Hanafism, it gave a new character to the 
doctrines of Abu Hanifa. Henceforth Hanafism 
represents a mixture of the teachings of Abu Hanifa 
and of Ibn Hanbal. 

. AVhen Mutawwakkil was raised to the throne the 
position of the various parties stood thus:—the 
Rationalists were the directing power of the State ; 
they held the chief offices of trust; thcy were pro- 
fessors in colleges, superintendents of hospitals, 
directors of obserratories; they were merchants; in 
fact, they represented the wisdom and the wealth 
of the empire ; Rationalism was the dominating creed 
among the educated, the intellectual, and influential 
classes of the community. Sifdtism was in force among 
the lower strata of society, and most of the KS-zis, the 
preachers, the lawyers of yarious degree were attached 
to it. A cruel drunken sot, almost crazy at times, 
Mutawwakkil had the wit to perceive the advantage of 
an alliance with the latter party; he would become at 
once the idol of the populace, and the model Caliph of 
the bigots. The fiat accordingly went forth for the 
expulsion of the party of progress from their offices 
under government. The colleges and unirersities were 
closed; literaturę, science, and philosophy were inter- 
dicted; and the Rationalists were hunted from Bagdad. 
Mutawwakkil at the same time demolished the mausolea 
of the Caliph Ali and his sons. The fanatical lawyers, 
who were now the piests and rabbis of Isl4m, became 
the ruling power of the State. Mutawwakkifs death 
and Mustan8ir’s accession gave the yictory once morę 
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to the Progressists. But their success was short- 
lived. Under the pitiless and sanguinary Mutazid- 
b’illah the triumph of Patristicism was complete. He 
mercilessly persecuted the Kationalists. They incul- 
cated that “justice” was the animating principle of 
humau actions; that God Himself governed the universe 
by “ justice,” which was His Essence; that the test of 
right and wrong was not any individual will, but the 
good of humanity. These doctrines were terribly 
revolutionary; they were aimed at the divine right 
of the Caliph to do wrong. Tom Paine could scarcely 
preach worse. On the other hand, the clerical party 
taught very properly, “ God is the Sovereign; as the 
sovereign does no wrong, so God can do no wrong.” 
There could be no ^uestion which of these two doctrines 
was true. The days of Rationalism were now over 
under the Abbassides. Expelled from Bagdad, it took 
refuge in Cairo, which was worse, for if there was one 
place which the Abbasside Caliphs hated with the 
hatred of death, that was Cairo. The very name of 
Rationalism became one of dire import to the Pon- 
tiflfs of Bagdad. A College of Jurists was established 
to ferret out “heresy” in the writings of the philo- 
sophers and scientists, whose misfortune still was to 
live within the reach of the patristic influences. The 
worka in which the smallest taint was observed were 
committed to the flames; their authors were subjected 
to tortures and to death; Istóm now presented the 
spectacle of orthodox Christendom. There was a time 
when, in spite of the fact that the temporal power was 
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arrayed against it, Eationalism would liavc regained its 
liold on tlio niasses. In their constant disputations tłie 
clerical party always found themselyes worsted; and 
thougłi, on these occasions, tliey not unfrequeutly 
invoked the morę forcible reasoning of tlie sword and 
bricks and stones, tłieir defeats in argument perceptibly 
told on the ranks of their followers. It was at this period 
that the retrogressive party received the assistance of 
an unexpected ally. Hitherto they had fought against 
Reason witli their usual repertory of traditions. Abul 
Hassan al-Ashaari, a descendaiit of tlie famous Abu 
Musa al-Ashaari, who had been tricked by Amr ibn al- 
Ads into abandoning the rights of the C-aliph Ali, was 
educated among the Mutazalas. He had learnt their 
logie, their philosopliy—their scieDce of reason. Actu- 
ated by vanity, and partly perhaps by ambition, he one 

I 

day in the Jdmaa mosque of Bussorah, in tlie presence 
of a large congregation, madę a public disavowal of the 
Mutazalite doctrines, and declared his adherence to 
Sifdtism. His theatrical maimer and his eloquent 
words impressed the people, and the waverers at once 
went over to him. Ashaari was now the greatest man 

i 

in the Caliphate; he was petted by the legists, idolised 
by the populace, respected by the Caliph. He gave to 
the clerical party what they had long been wanting— 
a logical system, or what may be called by that name, 
for the defence of patristic theology against the ration- 
alistic coneeption of the Mutazalas, the philosophers, 
and the Fatimide Im^ms. Abul Hassan maintained 
the Sifótia doctrines, with very slight modifications. 
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A sliort summary of his views, taken from Shahris- 
tani, will explain the present mental lethargy of so 
many Moslems. “ He maintained/’ says our aiitlior, 
“ that the attributes of the Deity are etcrnal and snb- 
sistent iri His Essence, but they are not simply His 
Esseuce, rathor they are additional to His Esscnce; 
. . . that God speaks by an eternal word, and wills 
by an eternal will, for it is evident that God is a 
Sovereign, and, as a Sovereign is One to whom it 
belongs to command and prohibit, so God commands 
and prohibits; . . . that His ordering is eternal, 
subsistent in Him, a ąuality pertaining to Him; that 
the will of God is indivisible, eternal, embracing all 
things siibject to volition, whether determinate actions 
of His own or actions of His creatures—the latter, so far 
as created by Him, not as they are their own actions 
by aj)'proi)ri<xtion . . . that God wills all things 
morally, good and evil, beneficial and injurious; and, 
as Ile both knows and wills, that He wills on the part 
of His creatures what He knows, and lias caused to be 
registercd in the memorial-book—whicli foreknowledgc 
constitutes His deeree. His decision, and His determin; 
ation, therein there is no varying or change; that an 
ajypropriated action means an action which is pre- 
destined to be done by created ability, and which takes 
place under the condition of created ability.” In 
plainer language, it means that every human action 
emanates from God, or is predestined by His deeree, 
to be performed by a particular person, and this person, 

^ Shahristdni explams this word luter. 
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having the capacity of appropriation or acąuisitweness, 
does the act; tlie act is primarily God’8 act, secondarily 
the man’s. For example, if a man applies himself to 
write a letter, his desire to write is the outcome of an 
eternal decree that he should write; then he takes up 
the pen, it is the will of God that he should do so; 
and so on. When the w^riting is finished, it is due to 
his acquisif{veness. Shahristani very appropriately 
obseryes that, according to Abu’l Ilassan, no influence 
in respect to origination (of action) pertains to created 
ability. This worthy divinc further maintained that 
God rules as a Soyereign over His creatures, doing 
what He wills and determining as He pleases; so that 
were He to cause all men to enter Paradise, there 
would be no injustice, and if He were to sond them all 
to heli, there would be no wrong-doing, because injustice 
is the ordering in respect to things which do not come 
within the sphere of control of the Orderer, or the in- 
yersion of established relations of things, and God is 
the Absolute Soyereign, on whose part no injustice is 
imaginable, and to whom no wrong can be attributed ; 
. . . and that nothing whateyer is obligatory upon 
God by yirtue of reason—neither that which is bene- 
ficial, nor that which is most adyantageous, nor gracious 
assistance . . . and that the ground of (human) obli- 
gation is nothing which constitutes a necessity binding 
upon God.” . . . 

After mentioning the doctrines of Abul Hassan, 
Shahristóni proceeds to State the yiews of Abul Hus- 
san’s Principal disciple, whose teachings were adopted 
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by a large body of peopłe. Tbis man was Abu Ab- 
dullah Mohammed bin Karróm, “whom we count as 
one of the Sifótias.” This man maintained that 
the Divine attributes were distinct from His Essence, 
that God can be perceived by eyesight, and that 
He creates human actions from time to time as He 
wills. 

In order to meet the Mutazalas on their own ground, 
Abul Hassan invented a rival science of reason —the 
real scholastic theology of the Moslems, which though 
supposed to be an oflFshoot of the llm-id-kaldm founded 
by the Mutazalas, is in many essential features different 
from it. For example, most of the Mutazalas were 
conceptualists, whilst the Asha^ri Mutakallimtn were 
either realists or modified nominalists. The Ashaaris 
maintained that a negative quality like iguoranee is 
an actual entity, whilst the Mutazalas declared that it 
was the mere negation of a ąuality, for example, ignor- 
ance was the absence of knowledge. The Ashadri 
Mutakallim maintained that the Koran was uncreated 
and eternal; the Mutazalite declared that it repre- 
sented the words of God revealed to the Prophet from 
time to time as oecasion arose, otherwise there would 
be no meaning in ndsikh and mansdkh, for admittedly 
some of the later verses repealed others which had 
been uttered before. 

Asha5-rism thus became the dominant school in the 
East. AVhen the enlightened Buyides became the 
mayors of the pałace Rationalism again raised its head 
in Bagdad; but Asha4rism never lost its hołd over the 
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conscience of the masses, nor did Mutazalaism ever 
regain its old position of preponderance. The Buyides 
were Kationalists; but the Selj ukides, in spite of their 
patronage of learning and science, bclonged to the 
Asha&ri school. Renan ^ has observed that “ Isl5mism, 
having bccome, by the accident of history, the property 
of races given over to fanaticisra, such as the Spaniards, 
the Berbers, the Persians, the Turks, acąuired in their 
hands the garb of a rigid and exclusive dogmatism. 
What has happened to Catliolicism in Spain has 
happencd to Islam, what would have happened in all 
Europę if the religious revival which took place (in 
Ohristendom) at the end of the sixteenth and the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth cen tury had stopped all national 
deyelopment.” This observation is absolutely true. 
The Persian always associated an idea of divinity with 

the person of his sovereign; the Turk,. the Mongoł, the 

(' z'* 

Berber lookmpon their chiefs as the dircct descendants 
of God; conversion to Islfim did not detract from their 
yeneration for their kings or princes. For centuries 
the Arabs had tried to exorcise the demon of fanati- 
cism which had becn introduced into the hearts of the 
Spaniards by the Christian clergy; they failed, and 
the moment the Chancellor al-Manshr, in order to 
enlist popular support in furtherance of his arabitious 
designs, raised a ery against Rationalism in Spain, 
the same crowd which afterwards assisted with 
gleeful faces the auto-da-fe of heretics, helped in the 
burning of philosophical works in the market-place of 

^ Renan, Averroe8 et Averroim^ p. 30. 
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Cordoya. The victorious arms of Saladin carried 
Asha5,rism into Egypt. Whilst Rationalisra was tlius 
figliting a losing battle witli its old enemy, the writ- 
ings of Imam al-Ghazziili, which were directed cliiefly 
against the study of philospphy, strengtheiied the 
liaiids of Patristicism. Abu Ilamid Mohammed ibn 
Mohammed al-Gliazzali^ was a man of imdoubted 
talents and puiity of character. Ile had studied philo- 
sophy and dived into the mysteries of Sciences; he had 
evcn indulged in free-thought. Suddenly the spirit of 
earnest longing for a solid rock on whicli to rest the 
weary soul, the spirit that has worked similnrly upon 
other minds in later ages, spoke to his heart, and from 
a philosopher he turned into a mystic. In the Munkiz, 
which appears to have been a discourse delivered either 
rerbally or written to his religious brethren, he describes 
with some nąivete how he hankered for knowledge, and 
in its scarch went overywhere, dipped into everything, 
acquainted himself with every subject; and how he 
abandoned the doctrines which had been instilled into 
him in early life. He says he knew the saying of 
the Prophet, which declared that every child Avas born 
with a knowledge of the truth in natute, and therefore 

wanted to know what that truth was. Then he 

1 

^ Was born at TAs in Khorasan (the birtliplace of Firdousi) in the year 
450 A.H. (1058 A.c.); died in 1111 a.c. (505 of the Hijira). His most 
oelebrated works are the Ihya ul-ulńm uddin (the Eevival of the Sciences 
of Eeligion); the Mtmkiz min-uz^zulldl (Deliyerance from Errors); 
Makdsid-ul-faldsifa (the Tendencies of Philosophers); and TahdfuUuU 
faldsifa (Dcstriiction of Philosophers), tó which Ibn - EiishJ wrote a 
refutation called the Tahdfał-aUTahdfnt-ul faldsifa (the Dcstriiction of 
Destruction, etr.). 
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describes how he was seized witb scepticism, and how 

he escaped from its consequences by betaking himself 

into the higher regions of faith, viz. a mystical exalta- 

tion. The discourse contains a violent attack on the 

philosophers, whom he groups under three heads. 

(l) The Dahis, who believe in the eternity of matter, 

and deny the exi8tence of a Creator. (2) The 

Physicists or naturalists, who belicve in the existence 

of a Creator, but think that the human soul once 

separated from the body ceases to exist, and that 

therefore there is no accoimtability of human actions; 

both of them were infidels. (3) The Tlieists (Plato 

and Aristotle), “these have completely refuted the 

doctrines of the first two, and God has saved thereby 

the true believer from the battle.” “But they must 

0 

be pronounced infidels; and so also the Mosiem philo¬ 
sophers who have foliowed them, especially Farftbt 
and Ibn-Sina, for thcir philosophy is so confused that 
you cannot separate the true from the false, so as to 
refute the latter ! ” “ From what we can discover of 

the writings of these two men, knowledge may be 
divided under three heads; one group we are bound 
to pronounce as injidel, another as heresy, and about 
the third we need say nothing!” And yet with all 
this simplicity there is considerable practical sense 
displayed in GhazzMi’s writings. He praises wisdom as 
far higher than mere belief, and opposes the fanatical 
dogmatism which rejects all rational inquiry and all 
knowledge because it is cultivated by his hHes noires 
the philosophers. He calls the dogmatist the unwise 
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friend of Isl5,m. At the same time his precepts on 
personal independence, on morał discipline, on self- 
purification, on practical kindness, and on the cducation 
of the young, and his denunciation of the immoral 
and useless livcs of the Mullahs of his time, reflect 
great credit on the goodness of his naturę. 

From this period there was an unceasing struggle 
between Eationalism and Patristicism. In the year 
1150, under the orders of the Calipłi Mustanjid, all the 
philosophical works of Ibn-Sina and the copies of 
Rasdil4-Ikhivdn-us-Saf(t found in the public and 
private libraries wcre consigned to the dames. In 
1192 the physician Al-Rukn Abdus-Salam was aecused 
of atheism, and the populace and priests proceeded to 
make a bonfire of his books. The Mullah who presicled 
at this ceremony stood on a chair and delivered a 
sermon against philosophy. As the books were brought 
out they were delivered to liim, and with a few words 
of rem ark on their impiety, he threw them into the 
fire. A disciple of Maimonides was a witness to this 
strange scene, and has left an account of it. “I saw,” 
says he, “ in the hands of this doctor the work of Ibn- 
al-Haithem (Al-Hazen) on astronomy. Showing to the 
people the circle by which the author represented the 
celestial sphere, the doctor burst forth, ‘Misery of 
miseries, inexpressible disaster ! ’ and with these words 
he threw the book into the flames.”. But even the 
influence of Im4m al-GhazzMi and the temporal power 
of the sovereigns, somc of whom were at heart rational- 
ists, would not have prevented the eventual victory 
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of reasoii over the dead-weight of autliority, had not 
the Mongols sword turned tbe scalę. “ One Khan, one 
(Tod: as tlie Khau’s ordiuance is iinmutable, so is Gods 


decree." Could any doctrine be niore logical or morę 
irresistible, backed as it was by a million swords ? 
Rationalism, pliilosophy, the Sciences and arts went 
down before that ayalanche of savagery—uever to rise 
again. The gleams of light which we have seen shin- 
ing on Western Asia iinder the successors of Halaku 
were the fitful rays of the setting snu. Poli(*-y worked 
with an inborn fanaticism in crushing any endeavour 
to introduce rationalism and philosopliy in the Mosiem 
World. The lawyers were not only strong, but also the 
main support of despotism. The result was as we have 
already seen. Patristicism took possession of the hearts 
of the largest portion of Moslems, and has in course of 
time become a second naturę with them. They can 
perceiye nothing except through the medium of the 
patristic glasses. Mohammed inculcated the use of 
reason ; his followers have madę its exercise a sin. He 


preached against anthropolatry and extravagant yenera- 
tion for human beings; the Sunnis have canonised the 

4 

salaf and the four jurists; the Akhbari Shiahs, their 
Mujtahids,—and have called any deyiation from the 
course laid down by them—however much that deviation 
might accord with the Prophet’s own teachings and with 
reason—a crime. He had said that “ghosts, apparitions, 
and the łike have nothing to do with Isldm.” They 
now belieye firmly in them. He impressed on them 
to go in quest of knowledge to the land of the heathens. 
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They do not take it even when it is ofFered to tliem in 
their own liomes. 

Under tlie SofFavians, ratiónalism and philosopliy caine 
to life once morę—tliough not in that vigoroiis shape in 
which tliey liad flourislied under the earlier Abbassides. 
From the twelftli to tlie fifteeiith century Iran had 
sulFered terrildy ; and in the darkiiess wliicli enslirouded 
tlie land during this long period tif disaster and trouble, 
the Shiah Mullahs had assumcd the position of the 
clergy to a largcr degree tłum cven the 8uuui lawyers. 
Tłicy claimed the sole and absolute power of expoun(ling 
the laws on the groimd that they were the representatives 
of the Fatimide Imfims. Mulla Sadra, whom we have 
already mentioned as the reviver of the Usuli doctrines, 
—the relijiion of Moliammed as it was uiiderstood and 

O 

Hccepted by his immediate descendants,—applied hiin- 
self to revive the study of philosopliy and science 
among his countrymcn. It was by no nieans an casy 
task, but he worked witli tact and judgmeiit. Avicen- 
nism came into life again, and, in spite of the political 
vicissitudes of Intn, the destruction of liyes during the 
Afghan dominatiou, and the establishment of the 
Kajars on the throne of Persia, has persistently main- 
tained its hołd over many of the cultivated class. One 
of the best cpitomes of Avicennistic philosophy was 
published in the reign of Słiah Abbas II.^ by Abdur- 

^ Of this soyereigii it is saitl that he was as tolerant to all religions as 
his great ancestor Abbas I. He ofteii declared the principle by which his 
coiiduct on this point was regulated : “ It is for Ood, not for me, to judge 
of men^s consciences; and I will never iuterfere witli what belongs to the 
tribunal of the great Creator and Lord of the UniYcrse.” 
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Kazzak bin Ali bin al-Hassan al-L5hiji, under the name 
of Gouhar-i-Murdd, “The Pearl of Desire.” It con- 
tains a summary of Ibn-Siiia’8 view8, explained and 
illustrated by reference8 to the opinions of the Caliph 
Ali and his descendants, and philosophers and physicists 
like Imam Fakhr Itazi, Nasiruddin Tusi, Imam Tafta- 
ząni, and otliers.* 

We cannot help contrasting the j)resent condition of 


^ Some of tlńs a^ltll0^^s ai^e extreiiie]y interostiiig. For example, 
dealing with Mutazalaisuu aml yls/iad/m/?, he slatew tliat “the Mutazalas 
inyeiited the science of Kalani with the ohject of estahlishing a hariuony 
hetween tlie precepts of religioii and re([uirenients, and of cxplaiiiing hy 
the })riiiciples of ficason the [Koranie] reises and tlie traditions whicli 
at first sight seem nnreasonahle (ys>^ )—that their opponents 

njdield the literał aeceptance [of the verses of the Koran 

and of the tra<litions], partly fi-oin inotives of higotry and partly from 
policy ; prohibited all interpretat ions, and })ronoinicod the interpretations 
of the Miitazalas and all their opinions as heresy and designated 

the Mutazalas heretics and considered tln^mscdyes in opposition 

to thein [the Mutazalas] as ahUi-Simumt wa-Jamaat, . . , So much so, 
that many of tlieiii have fallen into the sin of thinking God to be a materiał 
beiiig, and all of tlieni are iinmersed iu that of anthropomorphism.— 
And this has happened of their shutting the door npon all interpretations : 
they have constnied the verse that ‘He is sealed on the Throne/ and 
siich like, and the traditions as to (the siglit of God) in their literał 


acceptation, until they derived tajstm (corporeality) from one, and tashbih 
(similarity, or anthroponiorphisni) from the other. These people had at 
first no niethod of reasoning or^piitting forward of logi(*al argnments; 
they relied only on the literał words of the Koran and traditions until 
the appearance of Abul Hassan AshaSri, who was a prominent disciple 
of Abfl Ali Jubbfii, one of the learned Imanis of the Mutazalas. Abu’l 
Hassan had acrpiired great knowledge of logie and argnmentations. 
He abandoned the Mazhab-i-iłizdl, and adopted that of the AhUi-Sunnał 
wa-JamAat, and madę great endearours to advance the cause of this 
sect, which up to his time had no influence wha-tsoever. Henceforth 
it began to be called after him. He inyented principles and rujes 
according to the Mutazalite models. . . * And as the tyrannical 
soyereigns found that the doctrines of this Mazhab suited their policy, 

^^.5 
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the Church which claims to be orthodox in Chiistendom 
with tliat of the one whieli advances a similar claim in 
IsMm. From the fourth century, ever sińce its foun- 
dation, until the revolt of Luther, Catholicism proved 
itself the niortal enemy of science, philosoi)]iy, and 
learning. It consigned to the flames myriads of bcings 
for heresy; it trampled out the lispings of free-thought 
in Southern France; and closed with violence the 


tliey supported tliis sect; and so A.slia3,nsm spread widcdyamong ih^AhUi- 


Iddm, Bvit,as the doctrines of the Mutazalas ) were founded 

on the principles of reasoii J^^)j they fonnd accepUince ainong a 

large niunher of the tnie-hearted peojde as the 


Mutazalas liad studied deeply tlie idiilosophical works (of the Greeks), they 
introduced argiiinents horrowed from thein iii the discussion of nietaphysical 
and theological suhjects. And when the Ashadris becanie aware of tliis, as 
they considercd everything whicdi was not contaiiied in the bosom of Islam 

a heresy—they at once 
pronounced tlie stiidy of philosophy((j>- 4 iiŁ. to be unlawful and 


dangerous. It was owing to the endeavours of this sect that ])hilosophy 
became so impopular among i\iQ Ahl-i-Isldm an toaffect eveu the learnedof 
the Mutazalas. But the Ashadria were the originators of this antagonisin 
to philosophy, for, otherwise, it is in truth in no way inconsisteiit 


with religioii or the mysteries of the Koran and traJitions. . . . 

The prophets and their representatives have expłaincd the truths of 

philosophy which are I)ivine by tamstl, similitudes.” . . . “ With regard to 
the freedom of human actions, there are three Mazłuthn: the first is the 
doctrine of Jahr, and that is the Mazhab of the AshaA,rias ; they hołd 
that the actions of man are immediately created by God without any 
exercise of will on the i)art of human beings—so much so, that if a person 
lights a fire, the lighting is said to be an act of God.” Then after exposing 
the iinmorality of this doctrine, the author proceeds to say, “ the second 
Mazhab is that of tafwky adopted by a few Mutazalas, who held that man 
has absolute power to choose what is right and what is wrong, and do 
accordingly. The third is the Mazhab of the Fatiinide Imams, and the 
luajority of the philosophers and rationalists who maintain that human 
actions are the immediate creations of man, but evil and good are pointed 
out by God.” . . . 
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schools of rational theology. For five centuries IsMm 
assisted in tlie free intellectual development of humanity, 
but a reactionary movemeut tlien set in, and all at once 
the whole stream of liumaii thought was altered. The 
cultivators of science and pliilosophy were pronoiinced 
to be beyond tlie pale of Islam. Catliolicism, after the 
great break of Luther and C!alvin, discovered that 
neither the cultivation of science nor the pursuit of 
pliilosophy renders the faithful an unbeliever. It 
broadened its base, and now includes men of the 
largest minds, scieiitists, litferateurs, etc. To an out¬ 
sider it preseiits a morę liberał aspect than even the 
Keformed Christian Churithes. Is it impossible for the 
Suniii Church to take a lesson from the Church of 
Korne ? Is it impossible for her to expand similarly—■ 
to become many-sided ? There is nothing in Moliam- 
meibs teachings which prcvents this. Islamie Protest- 
aiitism, in one of its phases,—Usulism,—has already 
paved the w’ay. Why should not the great Sun ni 
(Church shake off' the old trammels and rise to a new 
life? 

The wonderful mysticism which forms the life and 
soul of modern Persian literaturę owes its distinct 
origin to the esoteric significance attached by an im- 
portant section of the Moslems to the words of the 
Koran. The elevated feeling of Divine pervasion with 
which Mohammed often spoke, the depth of fervent 
and eestatie rapture which characterised his devotion, 
constituted the chief basis on which Mosiem mysticism 
was founded. During the lifetime of the Prophet, 
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when the performance of duties was regarded before 
speculation, there was little scope for the fuli develop- 
ment of the contemplative and mystical element in 
IsMm. 

This mystical and contemplative element has existed 
in all religions and among every people. As our 
l)attles, morał and physical, grow few^er, we look 
upon this—the character of quiet contemplatiou— 
as the true type of humanity. But yet it will vary 
with the peculiarities of the individual and the race, 
and accordiiig to their tendency to confound the 
abstract with the concrete. The Hindu looks to the 
absorption of the special in the Infinitc as the culmina- 
tion of happiness; and to attain this end he remains 
immovable in one spot, and resigns himself to complete 
apathy. The sense of infinity makes it difficult for 
him to distinguish betw'cen the priest and the God, or 
himself and the God, objectively; and eventually 
between the Deity and the different forms of naturę in 
which He is supposed to be manifested. Gradually 
this train of contempłation leads to the formal con- 
clusion, as appears from the Bhagavad Gita, that 
Creator and creation are identical. We see thus how 
curiously pantheism in its extreme manifestation ap- 
proaches to fetichism, which preceded every other idea 
of the Divinity. In its infancy the human mind 
knows no spiritual sentiment but one of unmixed 
terror. The primeval forests which the hand of man 
has not yet touched, the stupendous mountains looming 
in the di stance, the darkness of the night, with the 
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grim, weird shapes wliich liover about it, the bowling 
of tbe wind througb the forest tops, all iiispire fear and 
a we in the infant miiid of man. He worships every 
materiał object he finds morę powerful or morę awe- 
striking than himself or his immediate surroundings. 
Gradually lie comes to attach an ideality to all these 
objects of naturę, and thinks these idealities worthy 
of adoration. In process of time all these scparate 
idealities merge iu one universal all-embracing Ideality. 
Materialistic pantheism is the first step in the rise 
from fetichism. 

Neo-Platonism, itself the child of Easteni thought, 
had impressed its ('.haracter on Cłiristianity, and 
probably given rise to the Eucharistic idea. With the 
exception of Johannes Scotus, the mystics of Europo 
during the Middlc Ages fouglit only on this ground. 
Mysticism, properly so called, with its higher yearning 
after the Infinite, was ushered in by the Moslems. 

' The idea among the nobler minds in the world of 
lsl4m, that there was a deeper and morę inward sense 
in the words of the Koran, arose, not from the wish to 
escape from the rigour of texts and dogmas, but from a 
profound conviction that those words meant morę, not 
less, than the popular expounders supposed them to 
mean. This conviction, combined with a deep feełing 
of Diyine pervasion,—a feeling originating from and in 
perfect accordance with the teachings of the Koran and 
the instructions of the Prophet,—led to the develop- 
ment among the Moslems of that Contemplative or 
Idealistic philosophy which has received the name of 
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Sufiism, the spread of which, among the Western 
Mahommedans, was probabły assisted by the prevalence 
of Platonie ideas. Imam al-GliazzA,]i in the East, and 
Ibn-Tufail in the West, were the two great reprcsenta- 
tiyes of mysticism among the Moslems. The forraer, 
as we liave already seen, dissatisfied with cvery 
philoso^ihical system whieh based knowledge on ex- 
perience or reason, had taken refuge in Sufiism. Al- 
Ghazzali’s influence served greatly to promotc the 
diffusiou of Sufiism among the Etistern Moslems, and 
idealistic philosophy was embraced by the greatest 
intcllects of the Mahommedan East. The Moulana 


Jelal-ud-din of Rfim (Turkey), whose Masnavt^ is 
yenerated by the Sufi,—San^i, whom JelM-ud-din liim- 
self has callcd his superior, Farid-ud-din Atti\r, Shams- 


ud-din 


Klifikiini, the moralist Saadi, the 


romancer Nizt\mi,—all belongcd to this school. 

The pure, we may say the exalted side of this 
beautiful Idealism, entirely founded on the teachings 
of Mohammed, has furnished glorious themes to the 
poets of Isl4m. The idylls of that uniyersal Diyine 
loye, which pcryades naturę from the lowest type of 
creation to the highest, sung in sweet strains and 
rapturous words by Jelal-ud-din, Sanm and Attór, are 
regarded by the Sufis with a respect only less than 
that entertained for the Koran. 


Sufiism in the Mahommedan world, like its coun- 


^ One of the apolognes of the Masnmt on tnie devotion being the service 
of man^ has heen beautifully rendered into English by Lełgh Hunt— 

‘‘ Abou ben Adhem (inay hłs tribe increase) 

Awoke one night from a deep dreain of i)eace,” etc* 
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terpart in Christendom, has in its practical efFect, 
however, heen productive of many miscliievous results. 
In perfeetly well-attnned minds niysticism takes the 
form of a noble type of idealistic philosophy; but the 
generality of mankind are moro likely to unliiuge tlieii’ 
brains by busying themselves with the mysteries of 
theś Divine Essence and our relations thereto. Every 
ignorant and idle specimen of humanity, who despising 
real knowledge abandoned the fields of true philosophy 
and betook hiraself to the domains of mysticism, woiild 
thus set himself lip as one of the Aid i-Maarfat, “ people 

4 - 

of knowledge.” And that tliis aetually oceurred in the 
time of Ghazzali we see by his bitter complaint that 
things had come to such a pass that husbandmen were 
leaving their tillage and claiming the privileges of 
“ the advanced,” In fact the greatcst objcction to 
Yulgar mysticism, whether in Ish^im or in Christendom, 
is that, being in itself no religion, wherever it prevails 
it unsettles the mind and weakens the foundations of 
morality; indeed, it brings about a state of things 
whieh is every day visible in the naturalistic pantheism 
of India. 

Yet the benefits conferred by the nobler type of 
idealistic philosophy are too great to be ignored; and 
the Idealism of Ayerroes has done morę to develop 
in Europę the conception of Universal Divinity than 
all the dreamy lucubrations of succeeding thinkers. 

i 

Christian Europę owes its outburst of subjective 
pantheism—and its conseąuent emancipation from the 
intense materialism of a mythologieal creed—to the 
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engrafting of Mosiem idealism on the European mind. 
Christianity, apart from the Platonism with which it 
was pregnant during the first five centuries, is of the 
most mateifal charaeter. It does not recognise a God 
apart from human conceptioiis ; its deity is intonsely 
anthropomorphic and personal. It was the influence 
of AreiToistie writings that attracted the attention of 
refleetiug people to the great problem of tho conneetion 
between the worlds of matter and of mind, and revived 
the conception of an all-pervacling spirit, “which sleeps 
in the stone, dreains in the animal, and wakes in the 
man,” “the belief that the hidden vital princijde which 
produces the varied form of organisation is but the 
thrill of ‘ the Divine Essence that is present in them 
all.”’ 


“I would liave said He was the Sonl o/ tlie Universe if I had Icnowu 
the relatioii of the human soul to the hotly, for Ile is present and hiddeu 
iu the heart of every atom.” 
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deposed. 

After the destruction of Bagdad, a member of the family escaped to 
Egypt, and was pr^ clairaed Caliph by the Sułtan Bibars. These Caliphs 
possessed no temporal authority, and occupied a position almost analogous 
to that of the Popes in modern times. The last of these Abbasside Pontiffs 
resigned the Caliphate in favour of the Turkish Sułtan, Selim I. 
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10. Mutawwakkil III. (restored), 

11. Abbas, 

12. Dfind,. 

13. Sulaiman, 

14. Hamza, 

15. Yiisuf, 

16. Abdul Aziz. . 

17. Yaakub, 

18. Mutawwakkil IV. (Mohanunccl), 


A.H. A.C. 

791 = 1389 
808 = 1406 
816 = 1414 
845 = 1441 
855 = 1451 
859 = 1455 
884 = 1479 
903 = 1498 
920 = 1514 
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